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SATIRE IN THE EARLY NOVELS OF SMOLLETT 


Ronald Paulson, University of Illinois 


Smollett’s novels, more than those of his great contemporaries, Field- 
ing and Richardson, are still hedged with unanswered questions. 
These questions, which concern the sense as well as the success of his 
novels, center about three Smollettian characteristics: his brutality 
and tastelessness (which is the obverse of his gusto), his formlessness, 
and the unpleasantness of his protagonists.'! There is more of cracked 
skulls, the excremental, and the gratuitously cruel in Smollett’s novels 
than in those of his contemporaries. Alongside brilliantly articulated 
sections like Roderick Random’s naval service or the whole first 
volume of Peregrine Pickle, there are apparently irrelevant sections 
like the narrative of Miss Williams or the whole third volume of 
Peregrine Pickle, the ““Memoirs of a Lady of Quality.” As to Smol- 
lett’s protagonists, Sir Walter Scott wrote: 

It is remarkable, that all his heroes, from Roderick Random downward, 
possess a haughty, fierce irritability of disposition, until the same features 
appear softened, and rendered venerable by age and philosophy, in Matthew 


Bramble. The sports in which they most delight are those which are attended 
with disgrace, mental pain, and bodily mischief to others.? 


The brutality and the unsympathetic protagonists have frequently 
been explained by an assumed correspondence between Smollett and 
his heroes;*? and the formlessness has been traced to an uncritical 
adherence to the manner of Cervantes and Le Sage. I believe, how- 
ever, that all of these characteristics can be explained (though perhaps 
not entirely justified) by investigating Smollett’s concern with satire. 

There is little need to prove this concern; Smollett discusses 
Roderick Random and Ferdinand Count Fathom as satires in their 
prefaces, and the word appears frequently in all his works; he wrote 


1 A fourth question, dealing with Smollett’s lack of seriousness, has, I believe, been 
settled once and for all by Rufus Putney’s excellent article, “The Plan of Peregrine 
Pickle,’ PMLA, Lx (1945), 1051-65; an article to which I am greatly indebted. Putney 
also deals with the question of Smollett’s form, but his point of view is different from 
mine. 

2 Sir Walter Scott, “Prefatory Memoir,” The Novels of Tobias Smollett, M.D., in 
Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library (London, Edinburgh, 1821), 11, xxxiv. 

* However, Scott (p. xxiv) believed that Smollett “rather exaggerated than sof- 
tened [his own] cynical turn of temper’’ in his characters. 
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formal verse satires in his youth and a formal prose satire in his 
maturity, and “satiric” is commonly, if vaguely, applied to his novels 
by most of his critics. While satire is not a key to Smollett’s novels (it 
leaves too much of his best writing unexplained for that), it does 
offer an illuminating approach to their study and an explanation of 
the peculiar shortcomings of the early novels and the peculiar success 
of Humphry Clinker. The present essay will limit itself primarily to 
the early novels, and I shall begin by investigating the question of 
their form.‘ 


I. THE QUESTION OF FORM: THE PICARESQUE 


One view of Smollett’s fictional form is that it undergoes a notice- 
able change from his earliest to his latest works, from a picaresque 
narrative to a discursive travel book.’ The travel book, Humphry 
Clinker, which is usually considered Smollett’s most satisfactory 
novel, directs the reader’s attention away from a central character 
and onto landscape, current history, and commentaries on politics 
and society. Within the frame of an extremely conventional plot con- 
cerning the reunion of lovers and the reunion of a father and a son, 
Smollett presents a series of cities—Bristol Hot Well, Bath, London, 
Edinburgh—which are the occasions for satiric meditations in the 


form of letters from five observer-correspondents. In terms of an 


Aristotelian “action” most of these episodes are unjustifiable; they 
make sense only if considered as various satiric explorations of a 
common vice, or various facets of a single theme. 

The early picaresque novels, on the other hand, follow the ad- 
ventures of a central character. But picaresque novels have often 
been satirically inclined, maintaining some kind of a balance between 
a narrative of the picaro, whose struggle for survival makes him run 
the gauntlet of society, and a satiric panorama of that society. Thus 
Roderick Random, Smollett’s first novel, has a rudimentary plot with 
the same sentimental elements of the missing-father-found, estranged- 
lovers-united, paternal-estate-reclaimed, reward-for-everybody end- 
ing as Humphry Clinker; within which plot are scattered a great 
many events that could easily be attached to a different hero or re- 
arranged without damaging the plot. As we follow Roderick’s travels 
we are given satires on schools, country life, travel on the road, low- 


* I plan to trace Smollett’s success and fulfillment in Humphry Clinker in a sepa- 
rate essay. 
5 See Louis L. Martz, The Later Career of Tobias Smollett (New Haven, 1942). 
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life in London, service in the navy, village life, war in Germany, high- 
life in London and Bath, and prison life in the Marshalsea. 

As loosely as they are connected, all of these miniature satires 
deal with one general subject (which Smollett phrases rather gen- 
erally in his preface as “the selfishness, envy, malice, and base in- 
difference of mankind’’).* To take an example, the episodes leading up 
to Roderick’s arrival in London describe types of self-centeredness 
trying to disguise itself. Roderick’s cousins, who feign sorrow as their 
grandfather dies, reveal real anger when they hear his will read; the 
inn-keeping schoolmaster tries to look like a schoolmaster, but reveals 
the true character of an inn-keeper in his outrageous bill; Captain 
Weasel, who sounds and acts like a giant when he is invisible inside 
the coach, turns out to be tiny and cowardly when he emerges into 
sight; even the nobleman, who tries to look brave by pursuing the 
highwayman Rifle, is reining in his horse so that he cannot possibly 
overtake him. Then if we compare these episodes with the naval 
episodes of volume two we can see that two different aspects of self- 
centeredness are being revealed. In the figure of Captain Oakum self- 
interest is naked and without the need of a mask. The ship captain’s 
word is law, and his tyranny absolute. These chapters build up from 
tyranny to tyranny, showing how sick sailors must die and innocent 
men must be chained to the deck during combat, until a climax is 
reached in the general who allows his men to die rather than cooperate 
with an admiral. Only as the ship draws near to land again does 
Oakum begin to feel the need for “some appearance of justice.’’” 
We are shown, then, the ordinary world of forms and deceptions, 
and beside it the more special world of naked power; but they are 
also connected, for at the bottom of the captain’s tyranny is the same 
fear of being proved incompetent we saw in the nobleman and 
Captain Weasel, and his authority is itself a mask. All of the char- 
acters Roderick encounters exhibit a self-centeredness that extends 
from indifference to willingness to exploit others; or, like Roderick’s 
uncle Bowling, his servant Strap, and his love Narcissa, they exhibit 
the opposite, acting as proper norms of behavior. 

In short, the emphasis in Smollett’s picaresque narrative is as 
much on the satiric episode and on a thematic progression as it is in 
Humphry Clinker. Both of these works are related to formal verse 


6 The Works of Tobias Smollett, ed. G. H. Maynadier (New York, n.d.), 1, Pt. 1, 
XXxii. 
7 Works, 1, Pt. 1, 80. 
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satire of the sort written by Horace, Juvenal, and their English imita- 
tors. In this form, which derives from the Latin satura (a medley or 
ragout), variety is the important element: all sorts of literary types 
and devices are used to throw different lights upon the vice under 
consideration; employing them as “‘a sophisticated exegetical process,” 
the satirist produces an encyclopedia or an anatomy of all the aspects 
of a vice.* In the same way, the schools, roads and cities, the many 
different kinds of people encountered in the picaresque, show us a 
single vice in multifarious shapes, and in its most blatant as well as its 
subtlest aspects. Even the digressions are explorations of some further 
aspect of the central vice. The climax of the sections which take 
Roderick to London is not an event as it would be in a plotted novel, 
but rather Miss Williams’ narrative of her own degradation through 
deception and exploitation, which thematically sums up all that has 
preceded it. 

While it cannot be called formless, the satiric anatomy does, 
however, often lead to a relative disharmony: there is always room 
for one more example in Smollett’s bulging novels.® Smollett’s 
picaresque, it must also be added, goes further in this direction than 
most. The satire in a picaresque novel like Fielding’s Jonathan Wild 
is singleminded, a straight line in which intensity of gaze makes up 
for variety. Every detail Fielding gives concerning Wild or the people 
he meets contributes to the development of a dialectical argument 
concerning the relationship between Greatness and Goodness; the 
mock-heroic stance makes us at every step aware of an author stand- 
ing between us and his material, preventing any irrelevant informa- 
tion from reaching us. But if the movement of Fielding’s satire is 
centripetal, that of Smollett’s is centrifugal, away from the hero and 
toward the people who react to him, away from a thesis and toward 
a general exploration. 

But the apparent disorder, garrulity, and aimless rambling, the 
very centrifugality of the Smollettian form, when employed in a work 
of fiction, tend to create a greater illusion of reality than do the 


8 For my remarks on formal verse satire I am indebted to Mary Claire Randolph’s 
article, “The Structural Design of the Formal Verse Satirist,’’ PQ, xx1 (1942), 368-84. 

* And in a few places Smollett slips into repetitions. For example, the business of 
the cowardly Captain Weasel and the false alarm of a highwayman that Roderick 
sounds in order to expose him is repeated in volume three: there is a captain in both 
cases, a coach ride, a lady to be impressed, highwaymen (though in the latter case they 
are real and not a part of Roderick’s plot). See Works, 1, Pt. 1, 110; 01, Pt. 1, 83. These 
repetitions appear to have no function. 
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overordering, the selectivity, the complete consistency, of satires like 
Jonathan Wild. Scott was getting at this basic difference when he 
commented that Smollett’s Ferdinand Fathom (who was copied from 
Fielding’s Wild) seems more “‘a living and existing miscreant” than 
Wild, who is “rather a cold personification of the abstract principle 
of evil.’”° For better or worse, in order to write the kind of wide- 
ranging satiric anatomy he liked, Smollett commits himself to a realis- 
tic medium instead of the more artificial one used by Fielding. 

It is my contention then that in at least one regard the shift we 
have referred to between the early and the late novels represents no 
break in Smollett’s career at all but a continuation of his search for a 
satiric vehicle within the precincts of the then fashionable novel. 
While he used the novel form, his most characteristic concerns were 
with the nature and technique of satire. 


II. THE SATIRIST: RODERICK RANDOM 


That Smollett clearly saw the satiric possibilities in the picaresque 
is proved by his preface to Roderick Random, where he is careful to 
distinguish between his own particular use of the picaresque and that 
of his models, Gil Blas and Don Quixote." Perhaps the most telling 
fact about the young Smollett as a satirist is the self-consciousness, 


even pedantry, of his approach: he rationalizes certain picaresque 
conventions in terms of their satiric usefulness and abandons others 
because they detract from the satiric design. 

For example, he explains that the function of the inexperienced 
orphan-outcast hero is to provide an object so alone and exploitable 
as to bring out the best and worst in the people encountered along the 
road; and the hero’s “low estate” provides the satirist with a milieu 
in which “‘the humours and passions are undisguised by affectation, 
ceremony, or education.””” As a touchstone or test case, Roderick 
Random is at times strikingly symbolic: tossed up on the English 
coast, penniless, wounded, and exhausted, he is “bandied from door 


10 Scott, p. x1. 

1 That the picaresque does not have to be satiric at all is shown by novels like 
Moll Flanders, in which the rogue’s deadly fight for security and his submission to 
various “masters” is perfectly captured, but the satiric perception is absent; the sur- 
rounding characters have no existence separate from Moll and none of the eccentric 
vitality required by the satiric picaresque. The picaresque form in England has tended 
toward a biographical singleness, which is reflected in a satire like Jonathan Wild 
(perhaps because Fielding is imitating a rogue biography rather than a picaresque 
novel). 

12 Smollett, Works, 1, Pt. 1, xxxiii. 
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to door through a whole village, nobody having humanity enough 
to administer the least relief” to him until ‘‘an old woman, who was 
suspected of witchcraft by the neighbourhood,” takes him in.” In the 
work of Le Sage and the Spanish picaresque novelists, however, the 
protagonist is not only a satiric touchstone but a mirror as well: he is 
an ingenu who does not recognize the evil that surrounds him as he 
travels the road. Like Lazarillo de Tormes he praises the vicious 
blind beggar who taught him how to steal and cheat, while the reader 
sees reflected the vicious world in which stealing and cheating are the 
only ways of survival; or like Don Quixote he is forever getting him- 
self involved in the real evil of everyday life while tilting at an imag- 
inary evil. Or, if he does recognize evil, like Gil Blas he does not 
castigate Dr. Sangrado’s amazing cure-all, phlebotomy and warm 
water, but becomes the doctor’s assistant and administers it himself. 
Irony is, of course, an essential ingredient of this form, since the 
protagonist blithely proceeds to involve himself in the object of the 
satire. 

This kind of satire does not seem to have been congenial to 
Smollett. The first of the picaresque conventions he has altered is the 
degree of perception allowed his protagonist. Roderick has first been 
“allowed ... the advantages of birth and education” and then dis- 
inherited and cast out, dropped into the “low estate” of the picaro 
with the superior education, standards, and understanding of a 
gentleman. At the end, again unlike the picaro, he resumes his high 
estate. 

This superior status not only allows Roderick a detachment from 
his surroundings unheard of in the picaresque, it destroys one of the 
most important characteristics of the picaresque, the service of mas- 
ters. Roderick is only vaguely concerned with the problem of survival 


8 Smollett, Works, 1, Pt. 2, 162. The incident was probably patterned upon 
Fielding’s famous account of the naked Joseph Andrews and the coachful of good folk 
and the poor postilion who gives Joseph his coat and (we are told) was later transported 
for robbing a hen-roost. 

“4 Works, 1, Pt. 1, xxxiii. Roderick has a precedent for his gentility in an English 
picaro like Nashe’s Jack Wilton (The Unfortunate Traveler); Defoe’s Colonel Jacque 
and Captain Singleton have similarly high origins, though here the similarity ends since 
their satiric function is minimal. Gil Blas knows some Latin and Greek, but does not 
have the viewpoint of a gentleman. 

4% Being a gentleman, Roderick can only engage in certain emphyments. He is 
an apothecary’s assistant (like Gil Blas), and a doctor on board a ship; but when he 
becomes a common footman it is in order to disguise himself. Usually his servant Strap 
earns the money for both of them. 
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or security—rather, he seeks adventure for its own sake," a circum- 
stance which allows Smollett a larger scope to his satire than was avail- 
able to his models. 

The service of masters is accordingly replaced by a characteristic 
which is noticeably absent in most picaros: pride.'” The “mortifica- 
tion of my pride,” as Roderick calls it, produces a violent, unyielding 
reaction more common in a Spanish grandee than in a prudent Gil 
Blas who is able to overlook his pride when in a tight spot. ‘After 
giving way for a few minutes to the dictates of my rage,’”’ Roderick 
writes again and again; or “‘My indignation was too high to admit one 
thought of fear.’* He is thus braver, as well as wiser, than Gil Blas; 
the streak of cowardice (or suppleness) in picaros is shifted with the 
responsibility of earning money to Roderick’s servant Strap. 

The second change Smollett announces is a corollary to the first; 
he explains that he has done without the disgraces Le Sage attached 
to his hero; a disgrace tends to ‘‘excite mirth” at the protagonist’s 
expense, and “prevents that generous indignation which ought to 
animate the reader against the sordid and vicious disposition of the 
world.” For one thing, this means that when chamber pots are dis- 
charged they fall on Strap, not Roderick. But more significantly, it 
means that Roderick is ordinarily outside the object of satiric attack 
(he can, of course, be duped, and is). Scott observed that Smollett 
lacks “the grave irony of Swift and Cervantes,” as well as of Fielding, 
and this tells us much about the characteristic tone of Roderick 
Random." Roderick is not a cunning Lazarillo or Gil Blas, or a mad 
Don Quixote; he is not himself part of the foolishness and knavery 
as the picaro is. 

He is rather a satiric observer who recognizes and rebukes. When 
he is turned out by the Potions, he represents Mrs. Potion “in the 
most ridiculous lights my satirical talents could invent” (he is con- 
stantly talking about his “satire” or ‘‘satirical talents”), and some- 
times, confronted with folly, he rigs situations to expose fools like 
Captain Weasel, whose courage he puts to the test by pretending a 
highwayman is attacking their coach. Again, when he is jilted by the 
snobbish Melinda, he warns other men by exposing her true colors 


% As Eugéne Joliat puts it, “Il aime l’action pour elle-méme” (Smollett e la 
France [Paris, 1935], p. 42). 

17 See Joliat, p. 41. 

18 Smollett, Works, 1, Pt. 1, 52, 44, Pt. 2, 187 (Chs. 7, 6, 41). 

19 Works, 1, Pt. 1, xxxii; Scott, p. xxxvii. 
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with the help of a barber disguised as a marquis. Even when, upon 
occasion, Roderick acts the fool and must be satirized, he does it 
himself. When he returns to London with Strap’s money and sets out 
to find a rich wife, he says, “I was guilty of a thousand ridiculous 
coquetries,” and he derides the “absurd behaviour” and ‘“‘fooleries” 
in which he engaged; he is looking back from the time of his writing 
on another Roderick Random, from whom he has detached himself.” 

In the novel as a whole we have, on the one hand, “the selfishness, 
envy, malice, and base indifference of mankind,” and on the other, 
the protagonist’s “own want of experience”: beside the various acts 
of aggression are placed Roderick’s reactions to them. His develop- 
ment as a personality is thus almost entirely in terms of his reactions 
and follows two lines: that of learning to recognize snares, and that 
of learning to control his reactions.” Accordingly he contributes to our 
understanding of the satiric scenes rather more than they contribute 
to our understanding of him. The increasing difficulty he has in de- 
tecting fraud when he reaches London produces a commentary on 
both Roderick and London; but Smollett’s emphasis falls on the 
latter, on the deceiver rather than the deceived.” Then, if we may 
return to our comparison with Jonathan Wild, in Smollett we have an 
observer and a scene, while in Fielding, Wild is himself the scene. And 
Roderick’s fall and rise, at the beginning and end, suggest a progres- 
sion or change which is belied by the static material in between. 


2 Smollett, Works, 1, Pt. 1, 54, 110; 0, Pt. 1, 34-35; 1, Pt. 2, 234-35 (Chs. 7, 12, 
50, 45). 

2M. A. Goldberg, in a recent book (Smollett and the Scottish School [AYbuquerque, 
1959]), deals with Roderick Random as a study of the conflict between reason and 
passion in the protagonist. I would in general accept his interpretation, but point out 
that I believe he subtly distorts the general emphasis of the novel by forcing it into the 
dialect of compromise which has lately been applied to other eighteenth-century writers. 
Smollett, as I try to show, in his early work at any rate, was not temperamentally 
suited to the dramatizing of a golden mean. 

2 Most of the characters in volume one do not fool Roderick; not until he meets 
the innkeeper-schoolmaster is he taken in. Then, as an introduction to the world of 
London, we are given the seemingly irrelevant story of the raven and the white- 
bearded old man who calls, “Where is Ralpho?’’, an incident which terrifies Roderick 
and Strap. It looks like an apparition, but turns out to be an imbecile and his tame 
raven. This, we infer, is the sort of thing Roderick can expect when he arrives in Lon- 
don, and, as the incident suggests, he is no longer as certain to see through the rogueries 
as he was in the country. In London Roderick and Strap are given wrong directions, 
Roderick is cheated by a plausible-looking sharper, given the run-around by an MP, 
hoodwinked by Beau Jackson, and advised that he has “been so much imposed upon 
by appearance”’ (1, Pt. 1, 146, Ch. 15). Thus in London deception becomes deeper and 
stickier until Roderick is himself involved in the mire of the Lavement family, which 
seems to be the center of the self-seeking, double-dealing city. 
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Finally, before we can leave Roderick, we have his brutality and 
general unpleasantness to discuss. Besides the overflowing of rage 
(which we have already noticed), the characteristics of Roderick’s 
satiric temperament that stand out from the innumerable incidents in 
which they figure are the motive of revenge and the physical nature 
of the punishment he metes out. It is remarkable that every time 
something is done to Roderick, his first reaction is: I must revenge 
myself on him (“revenge” is one of the most frequently repeated 
words in the novel).* To expose his cruel schoolmaster, for example, 
young Roderick, with the help of his uncle Bowling, rigs a trap and 
has him captured, stripped, and flogged. To the jealous gigolo Captain 
O’Donnell, who has had Roderick ambushed and stabbed, he sends 
an invitation to an assignation with an apothecary’s wife (drawing 
him by his vice); the lecherous captain of course shows up, and 
Roderick and his friends “rushed upon him all at once, secured his 
sword, stripped off his clothes even to the skin, which [they] scourged 
with nettles till he was blistered from head to foot... . ’”™ 

Why then, we must ask, if Smollett desires to keep Roderick 
sympathetic (as he claims in his preface), does he give him these 
characteristics?® A clue to an answer lies in the fact that Roderick’s 
revenges are appropriate satiric punishments, usually involving one 
of the conventional weapons of the satirist. “Ile send abroad a Satir 
[satyr] with a scourge,” writes the Elizabethan satirist George Wither, 
“That to their shame for this abuse shall strip them, / And being 
naked in their vices, whip them.’ If we look at the formal verse 
satire written in England at the end of the sixteenth century in 
imitation of Juvenal, we find many of Roderick’s characteristics in 
the malcontent who is persona. This humorless satirist metaphor- 
ically beats, bastinadoes, bleeds, and purges his enemies; his satire is 


* Lazarillo de Tormes does revenge himself once, on the blind beggar, but only 
incident to his escape, and on the spur of the moment. Revenge is a luxury to the 
picaro. 

% Works, 1, Pt. 1, 202 (Ch. 20). Smollett later (in Peregrine Pickle, Works, 1, Pt. 2, 
273) refers the term “practical satire’ to this sort of thing. While, as Putney has 
pointed out (p. 1058), “practical satire” is in the tradition of the rough-and-tumble 
scenes of Don Quixote and Joseph Andrews, there is the important difference I have al- 
ready suggested: Roderick is the castigator, not one of the confused participants. 

% Commenting on Smollett’s expressed desire to keep Roderick an ideal, Joliat has 
said: “Son héros Roderick, . . . n’a absolument rien de recommandable. II est curieux 
que ce soit précisément ce personnage, que Smollett [in his preface] avait voulu nous 
rendre sympathique, qui nous plaft le moins dans son premier roman” (p. 36). 

% Abuses Stript and Whipt (London, 1613), Sig. T7. 
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always ‘‘Begot long since of Trueth and holy Rage,” as Joseph Hall 
puts it, and he is usually the injured and betrayed who is motivated 
by envy or revenge, but whose satire is none the less true for that: 
Enuie waits on my backe, Truth on my side: 
Enuie will be my Page, and Truth my Guide.”’ 
If we may look ahead a moment, in Peregrine Pickle we are told that 
Peregrine, having been gulled by lords and ministers, 
lived, therefore, incessantly exposed to all the pangs of envy and disquiet. 
When I say envy, I do not mean that sordid passion, in consequence of which 
a man repines at his neighbour’s success, howsoever deserved; but that self- 
tormenting indignation which is inspired by the prosperity of folly, ignorance, 
and vice.”* 
One critic sees this as Smollett’s tendency “to undervalue the merits 
of more successful men’’;?* but what it is, in fact, is an exact statement 
of the Juvenalian satirist’s view of the relation between envy, truth 
and satire. What the malcontent satirist sacrifices of disinterested- 
ness and personal intrepidity he gains in the extra force his personal 
concern gives to his invective. 

To a large extent these characteristics, whether derived from 
Juvenal or from the old erroneous derivation of “satire” from the 
satyr, are simply conventions which lived on in Smollett’s time in 
popular broadsides and ballads, as well as cropping up occasionally 
in the works of serious satirists like Swift and Pope. Smollett’s 
earliest published work was a pair of Juvenalian satires, “Advice” 
and “Reproof,” which are particularly interesting in relation to our 
discussion of Roderick as protagonist because they are imitations of 
the conventional self-defense of the satirist. Structurally the “Re- 
proof” is an imitation of Horace’s first satire of the second book, but 
its tone is closer to the “Difficile est saturam non scribere”’ of Juvenal’s 
first satire.*® In this poem Smollett speaks through the conventional 
figure of the satirist who cannot restrain his anger; he explains that 
looking around him he sees “What vices flourish still, unprun’d by 
[him],” and he cannot help applying his “scourge” and “the vigour 
of [his] chast’ning hand” to the offenders.™ 

we Virgidemiae, in The Collected Poems of Joseph Hall, ed. A. Davenport (Liverpool, 
1949), PP. 47, II. 

8 Works, tv, Pt. 1, 141 (Ch. 96). 

* Putney, p. 1058, n. 13. 

* The two epigraphs, from Juvenal’s second and thirteenth satires, bespeak a 
more than nodding acquaintance with Juvenal. Peregrine Pickle also “produced an 
imitation of Juvenal, and lashed some conspicuous characters, with equal truth, spirit, 
and severity” (Works, 1v, Pt. 1, 104; Ch. 93). 

= W. E. Henley edition, Works, xu, 18. 
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We have seen this metaphor of scourging made concrete in scenes 
in Roderick Random; it runs through the metaphorical language of the 
novel also, as when Roderick speaks of ‘‘the lash of my resentment.”’” 
Most of Roderick’s peculiarities are explicable if we assume that 
Smollett has simply, in the pedantic manner we have already noticed, 
transferred the figure of the Juvenalian satirist from the ‘‘Advice” 
and “‘Reproof” to his novel. His motive was probably double: to find 
an expression for his own particular view of satire, and, by the 
satirist’s conventionality, to shift his emphasis further onto the vice 
satirized. 

First then, we can conclude that Smollett’s hero is not simply a 
projection of himself; he is extremely conventional.* But he does 
represent Smollett’s choice of a certain kind of satire which empha- 
sizes a correspondence between the physical and the moral—a good 
whipping will strip off moral disguise; a blow on the head helps a fool 
to see his way; a chamber pot over the head reduces the victim’s 
pride in his human reason. The punishment of vice is accordingly as 
important a way of exposing and exploring vice as the simple observa- 
tion of vice in action; and punishment will usually take a physical 
(and brutal) form. It follows that Smollett’s tone is very different 
from that of the Spanish picaresque writers, who tell everything in 
a matter-of-fact voice, with a cold realism in which the horrible is 
taken for granted as part of the world. In Roderick Random there is an 
obvious heightening; scenes and details are presented in a more lurid 
light and are piled one on top of the other until gradually they be- 
come symbolic rather than realistic, and such climactic sections as 
the narrative of Miss Williams take on a nightmare quality. 

Second, Smollett may have felt that the conventionality of the 
observer would remove the reader’s concern from that area and focus 
it on the thing observed, the vice. His error is in dropping a poetic 
convention into the realistic world of the novel. As Scott saw, a 
scene like the flogging of the schoolmaster seems wanton and cruel 
in its context; to see it in a true perspective it is necessary to remember 
the conventions of formal verse satire and imagine the scene in a dis- 
cursive rather than a dramatic frame. The railing of a persona be- 
comes something quite different when it is materialized in a concrete 
act of revenge. The characteristics we find in Roderick—his pride, 


2 Works (ed. Maynadier), 1, Pt. 1, 39 (Ch. 6). 

® For example, Smollett’s thrashing of Peter Gordon can be regarded as a mere 
extension of satiric conventions in the same way that Pope’s administering of a purge 
to Curll was. By 1753 when he thrashed Gordon the ethos had been long established. 
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vengefulness, envy—quite acceptable in formal verse satire where an 
author is always evident behind the convention and the strings of his 
manipulation, become character-traits that have to be accounted for 
in the novel form, which has conventions of its own stemming from a 
realism of presentation and a search for motives and subjective 
truth.* 

Smollett, as we have seen, does not judge Roderick as a character 
immersed in an action but, separate from that action, as an observer. 
The reader, however, will not allow the observer and the observed as 
separate an existence as Smollett requires; in fact, he naturally tends 
to read Roderick Random as a story of the observer, and therefore 
much of the observed appears to be excessive and irrelevant, and 
much of the observer appears to be left unexplained. 

This last difficulty is aggravated by the discreteness of episodes 
and the tendency of Roderick’s adventures to become satiric frames. 
For example, a prison in Smollett’s novels is not so much a plot-link 
as a place in which he can bring together representative types. Par- 
ticularly in Peregrine Pickle, Ferdinand Count Fathom, and Sir Launce- 
lot Greaves the prison becomes a “microcosm” (the word appears in 
all three novels) of the real world, with its own laws and justice, vices 
and virtues, and, for that matter, plot.® It becomes a metaphor for 
society in which we see criminals as exaggerated tendencies of “hon- 
est” men; and in the same way other Smollettian trademarks like the 
coachride, the inn, and the “college’—or on a smaller scale, the 
satiric portraits of grotesques like Lavement or the usurer, whose 
“whole figure was a just emblem of winter, famine, and avarice,” 
and the descriptions of places like the London ordinary—all become 
frames for satiric commentaries on their equivalents in the great 
world.* Such ‘‘microcosms” and set-pieces are too discrete to merge 


* The parallel between Smollett and the formal verse satirists of the 1590’s who 
transferred their satires to the stage is evident; at any rate, he encountered the same 
difficulties. Another possible source, however, is the marriage of picaresque narrative 
and joke book in a work like Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveler; in the latter, Jack Wilton’s 
treatment of the stingy ale-seller and the cowardly captain is very like Roderick’s jokes 
at the expense of rascals like Captain Weasel. 

*% Smollett offers a Cook’s Tour of English jails: Roderick is thrown into the 
Marshalsea, Peregrine Pickle into the Fleet, Fathom into King’s Bench, Greaves into 
Justice Gobble’s jail (though the prison device here is fulfilled rather by the King’s 
Bench prison he tours and the madhouse in which he is confined near the end of the 
book), and Humphry Clinker spends some time in Clerkenwell prison. 

* Works, 1, Pt. 1, 95 (Ch. 11). Lavement is described as a combination of snake, 
fawning simian, and dog; he is never so vividly seen again, nor does he ever do anything 
to justify so striking a description. These portraits bear a resemblance to the portraits 
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completely with the surrounding material of the novel; they show a 
tendency toward the stylized or artificial which in this realistic con- 
text gives the reader a feeling of disunity peculiarly Smollettian. 

We have seen then that Roderick Random shows a particular kind 
of satire as well as a particular form. While Smollett uses the pica- 
resque for its satiric possibilities, for the view of satire he expresses he 
goes not to the picaresque novelists but to the formal verse satirists. 
If there is a certain impression of disunity (a better word than form- 
lessness) about his novel it can be attributed at least partly to the 
mixture of these two forms, and the resulting split between the 
themes of the observer and the observed. 


III. SATIRE AS THEME: PEREGRINE PICKLE 


In his next novel, Peregrine Pickle, Smollett shows that he has 
come to realize the problem inherent in his mixing of forms, and, 
starting with much the same protagonist, he has sought to follow 
his singular characteristics through to their logical consequences. 
The result is, in one sense, less a satire than a novel about satire. 
Smollett has changed from a first-person to a third-person narrative, 
and so he assumes the role of satirist himself, stopping to lash his 
characters verbally from time to time. There is, accordingly, a court 
of appeals above and beyond Peregrine Pickle, the satirist within the 
novel. 

While Roderick is a satirist to the extent that he pays back the 
enemies who have gulled him, Peregrine goes much further: he rigs 
practical jokes on fools who have not even harmed him, in order to 
reveal their foolishness or knavery.*” Like Roderick he has a “‘satirical 
disposition,” but in this novel such phrases are tied down to the plot. 
Before he is a year old his satiric bent is revealed: he pretends to be in 
pain so that when everyone comes running in answer to his cries he 
can “lie sprawling and laughing in their faces, as if he ridiculed the 
impertinence of their concern.’”** What establishes his pranks as satires 
is their aim to punish the victim’s particular folly. The pranks Pere- 
grine and Hatchway play on Commodore Trunnion are directed at 
his hatred of his kinsmen, his hatred of attorneys, and his belief in 





of formal verse satire, as the prison scenes resemble the roll call of fools and the prisons 
and madhouses of the Jacobeans. 

37 The revenge motif continues however; whenever he is gulled Peregrine’s first 
thought is of revenge. 

38 Works, u, Pt. 2, 89 (Ch. 11). 
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goblins (foibles enumerated by the innkeeper when we first meet 
Trunnion). But to a greater extent than in Roderick Random our 
attention is drawn to the punishment. When Peregrine punishes 
Trunnion’s posing as “Hannibal Tough” by stepping on his gouty 
toe, not vice but pain is revealed; and when Peregrine, having been 
gently caned, falls to the floor as if dead, Trunnion’s anguish only 
serves to reveal his gentle heart. The effect of such an emphasis is to 
make Peregrine a most unlovable hero. 

Smollett shows us Peregrine’s satiric inclination first as a sign of a 
superiority which leads him to set up as an impersonal nemesis in 
relation to other people. In the second stage, forced to defend himself 
against the enmity of his brother Gam and the curate Sackbut, he 
justifies his punishments of the unfortunate Sackbut on the moral 
grounds of the satirist punishing vice. Then, when brought into con- 
tact with the sophistication of high society and the continent, his 
satiric bent becomes a ruthless pride that preys upon the fools and 
the simple souls around him, for his amusement or worse. 

On the Grand Tour Peregrine’s satiric pranks are juxtaposed with 
the darker studies of his attacks on the virtue of Mrs. Hornbeck and 
Amanda, as his satire becomes an increasingly personal weapon. 
He seduces Mrs. Hornbeck, he believes, in order to punish her hus- 
band for keeping her locked up; and then, the second time he makes 
off with her and Hornbeck comes after him for revenge, this solipsistic 
satirist debates whether or not to punish the cuckold: 

. . . but when he considered that Hornbeck was not the aggressor, and made 
that unhappy husband’s case his own, he could not help acquitting his in- 


tention of revenge, though, in his opinion, it ought to have been executed 


in a more honourable manner; and therefore he determined to chastise him for 
his want of spirit.*® 


And so he captures and ducks poor Hornbeck. No longer disinterested, 
his satire becomes a rationale for vice and profligacy. He horsewhips 
Pallet, whose bungling schemes have unintentionally kept him from 
indulging his lust on the fair Amanda, and then tells Pallet “he had 
richly deserved the punishment he had undergone, for his madness, 
folly and impertinence.”’*” In this light Peregrine’s shocking attempt 
on the virtue of his beloved Emilia (reminiscent in its trappings of 
Lovelace’s attempts on Clarissa Harlowe) appears as merely another 


*” Works, u1, Pt. 1, 219 (Ch. 60): italics mine. 


“© Works, ut, Pt. 1, 190 (Ch. 57). Peregrine’s moral development, which I sketch 
briefly, has been well traced by Putney. 
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example of the relationship he has set up between himself and the ob- 
jects of his satiric contemplation. The rest of the novel, then, is spent 
curing him of his folly. 

The connection between solipsistic satire and the exploitation of 
other people has been shown in the first half of Peregrine Pickle; in the 
second half, with the death of old Trunnion, Cadwallader Crabtree 
makes his appearance, pointing up the totally nihilistic side of such 
satire, the negation to which unrelieved misanthropy must lead. 
Crabtree is both an exploration of some of the possibilities in the role 
of satirist and an ingenious solution to the ideal functioning of a 
satirist. He has knocked about the world for a long lifetime attacking 
every evil he saw and landing in galleys and prisons, including those 
of the Spanish Inquisition. He has finally hit upon the perfect medium 
for his savage indignation: he pretends to be deaf as a stone, “an ex- 
pedient,” he explains, “by which I not only avoid all disputes and 
their consequences, but also become master of a thousand little secrets, 
which are every day whispered in my presence, without any suspicion 
of their being overheard.’’*' We can almost feel the author’s sigh of ad- 
miration as we read of a satirist who can ferret out evil and castigate 
it to its face without any danger to his own person or any curb to his 
own satisfaction. 

But if he is an ideal satirist, he is also the satirist who has divested 
himself of his human nature in his monomaniacal pursuit. He first 
appears just a few pages before Peregrine’s attack on Emilia, more or 
less preparing us for it with his memory of the spiders he studied 
while a prisoner in the Bastille: 

Although I presided with absolute power over this long-legged community, 
and distributed rewards and punishments to each, according to his deserts, 
I grew impatient of my situation; and my natural disposition one day pre- 
vailing, like a fire which had long been smothered, I wreaked the fury of my in- 
dignation upon my innocent subjects, and in a twinkling destroyed the whole 
race.@ 
Notice that he has fulfilled, in his cell in the Bastille, the satirist’s 
dream of “‘absolute power” over his community, where he can “dis- 
tribute rewards and punishments’; but he is dissatisfied with this 
too—he must rail to live—and so he destroys his kingdom. When he 
turns the light of his satire on Peregrine, our protagonist is made to 
| Works, m1, Pt. 2, 17 (Ch. 72). The device may have been suggested to Smollett 
by Wycherly’s Horner in The Country Wife (which may also have provided him with a 


model for Hornbeck’s treatment of his wife in Pinchwife’s treatment of Margery). 
® Works, ut, Pt. 2, 13 (Ch. 72). 
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goblins (foibles enumerated by the innkeeper when we first meet 
Trunnion). But to a greater extent than in Roderick Random our 
attention is drawn to the punishment. When Peregrine punishes 
Trunnion’s posing as “Hanniba! Tough” by stepping on his gouty 
toe, not vice but pain is revealed; and when Peregrine, having been 
gently caned, falls to the floor as if dead, Trunnion’s anguish only 
serves to reveal his gentle heart. The effect of such an emphasis is to 
make Peregrine a most unlovable hero. 

Smollett shows us Peregrine’s satiric inclination first as a sign of a 
superiority which leads him to set up as an impersonal nemesis in 
relation to other people. In the second stage, forced to defend himself 
against the enmity of his brother Gam and the curate Sackbut, he 
justifies his punishments of the unfortunate Sackbut on the moral 
grounds of the satirist punishing vice. Then, when brought into con- 
tact with the sophistication of high society and the continent, his 
satiric bent becomes a ruthless pride that preys upon the fools and 
the simple souls around him, for his amusement or worse. 

On the Grand Tour Peregrine’s satiric pranks are juxtaposed with 
the darker studies of his attacks on the virtue of Mrs. Hornbeck and 
Amanda, as his satire becomes an increasingly personal weapon. 
He seduces Mrs. Hornbeck, he believes, in order to punish her hus- 
band for keeping her locked up; and then, the second time he makes 


off with her and Hornbeck comes after him for revenge, this solipsistic 
satirist debates whether or not to punish the cuckold: 


. . . but when he considered that Hornbeck was not the aggressor, and made 
that unhappy husband’s case his own, he could not help acquitting his in- 
tention of revenge, though, in his opinion, it ought to have been executed 
in a more honourable manner; and therefore he determined to chastise him for 


his want of spirit.*® 

And so he captures and ducks poor Hornbeck. No longer disinterested, 
his satire becomes a rationale for vice and profligacy. He horsewhips 
Pallet, whose bungling schemes have unintentionally kept him from 
indulging his lust on the fair Amanda, and then tells Pallet “he had 
richly deserved the punishment he had undergone, for his madness, 
folly and impertinence.’’* In this light Peregrine’s shocking attempt 
on the virtue of his beloved Emilia (reminiscent in its trappings of 
Lovelace’s attempts on Clarissa Harlowe) appears as merely another 


%® Works, u1, Pt. 1, 219 (Ch. 60): italics mine. 


“© Works, 11, Pt. 1, 190 (Ch. 57). Peregrine’s moral development, which I sketch 
briefly, has been well traced by Putney. 
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example of the relationship he has set up between himself and the ob- 
jects of his satiric contemplation. The rest of the novel, then, is spent 
curing him of his folly. 

The connection between solipsistic satire and the exploitation of 
other people has been shown in the first half of Peregrine Pickle; in the 
second half, with the death of old Trunnion, Cadwallader Crabtree 
makes his appearance, pointing up the totally nihilistic side of such 
satire, the negation to which unrelieved misanthropy must lead. 
Crabtree is both an exploration of some of the possibilities in the role 
of satirist and an ingenious solution to the ideal functioning of a 
satirist. He has knocked about the world for a long lifetime attacking 
every evil he saw and landing in galleys and prisons, including those 
of the Spanish Inquisition. He has finally hit upon the perfect medium 
for his savage indignation: he pretends to be deaf as a stone, “an ex- 
pedient,” he explains, “by which I not only avoid all disputes and 
their consequences, but also become master of a thousand little secrets, 
which are every day whispered in my presence, without any suspicion 
of their being overheard.’' We can almost feel the author’s sigh of ad- 
miration as we read of a satirist who can ferret out evil and castigate 
it to its face without any danger to his own person or any curb to his 
own satisfaction. 

But if he is an ideal satirist, he is also the satirist who has divested 
himself of his human nature in his monomaniacal pursuit. He first 
appears just a few pages before Peregrine’s attack on Emilia, more or 
less preparing us for it with his memory of the spiders he studied 
while a prisoner in the Bastille: 

Although I presided with absolute power over this long-legged community» 
and distributed rewards and punishments to each, according to his deserts; 
I grew impatient of my situation; and my natural disposition one day pre- 
vailing, like a fire which had long been smothered, I wreaked the fury of my in- 


dignation upon my innocent subjects, and in a twinkling destroyed the whole 
race.@ 


Notice that he has fulfilled, in his cell in the Bastille, the satirist’s 
dream of “absolute power” over his community, where he can “dis- 
tribute rewards and punishments”; but he is dissatisfied with this 
too—he must rail to live—and so he destroys his kingdom. When he 
turns the light of his satire on Peregrine, our protagonist is made to 


“| Works, un, Pt. 2, 17 (Ch. 72). The device may have been suggested to Smollett 
by Wycherly’s Horner in The Country Wife (which may also have provided him with a 
model for Hornbeck’s treatment of his wife in Pinchwife’s treatment of Margery). 

® Works, m1, Pt. 2, 13 (Ch. 72). 
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see that Crabtree’s misanthropic satire is “not so much incensed 
against the follies and vices of mankind, as delighted with the dis- 
tress of his fellow-creatures,” and that “detaching yourself from 
the bounds of society, and . . . moving in a superior sphere of your 
own” simply leaves you alone and unprotected. Through Crabtree 
Peregrine learns that too great a detachment is an absence of love; he 
must be able to love his fellow men before he can gain Emilia. 

To summarize, in the progression from a satirist making fun of 
foolish people to a monster exploiting simple people, Smollett has 
recognized and utilized the essential self-centeredness of the Ju- 
venalian satirist. The satirist has become a protagonist, and the form 
of the anatomy has been subordinated to a more complex plot in 
which he registers a moral development himself. 

But why then is Peregrine Pickle still, as a whole (and in spite of 
brilliant parts), an unsatisfactory performance? The crucial fact that 
answers this question is that every time Peregrine punishes a person, 
however unjust his motive, his satiric analysis of the person is true: 
Hornbeck is a Pynchwife and Pallet is a meddler; whatever we think 
of him as a man (and Smollett is of course making this distinction), 
Peregrine is telling the truth as a satirist. As the Juvenalian satirist 
explains: ““Enuie waits on my backe, Truth on my side.” The answer 
is also implicit in the ambiguous characterization of Crabtree: in, 
first, Smollett’s admiration for Crabtree as an ideal satirist, and, sec- 
ond, his concern with-the moral implications of Crabtree’s satire. 

Throughout the novel, the episodes that are to illustrate Pere- 
grine’s character and those that are to reveal the sins of society fail to 
coalesce. On the one hand, we have a conventional satiric structure: 
a satirist using various devices to reveal the corruptions around him. 
We move, as we did in Roderick Random, through satires of school, 
university, Grand Tour, duelling, high society, and the rest; and 
Crabtree and Peregrine demonstrate other devices such as the old 
one of the parade of fools in their fortune-telling masquerade. On 
the other hand, we have a story of Peregrine’s pride and detachment 
from humanity, and the incidents above, which stand on their own 
as satiric scenes, also become illustrations of Peregrine’s misanthropy 
and coldness. The curious result is a satire which at the same time 
examines the nature of satire, one in which the reader never can be 


® Works, 1v, Pt. 1, 79-80, 90 (Chs. go, 91). 
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sure whether a particular satiric episode is to be accepted as true or as 
a reflection on the satirist himself. It is, finally, questionable whether 
the themes of Peregrine’s satire and of his moral decline ever come 
together. For example, the episodic nature of the novel destroys any 
real sense of Peregrine’s atonement for his behavior to Emilia. He 
says he regrets it, and then nearly a volume follows (other flirtations, 
the narrative of a Lady of Quality, and some satiric pranks) before he 
encounters Emilia again. We are given no indication that he has 
thought of her in the interval; and so the point is lost that this at- 
tempted seduction was an important event, for which he has to atone. 

One might argue that it was a mistake for Smollett to move fur- 
ther away from the static satiric structure he apparently desired. As 
Rufus Putney has pointed out, he can build a sound, consistent struc- 
ture, but not one that grows‘to the dramatic climaxes we expect in a 
novel;“ after the performance of Peregrine Pickle we can conclude 
that his forte is not the narrative of character development but satiric 
contemplation—the slow walk around an object, through which its 
various facets are pointed out—a process which is essentially static 
and expository. He can produce brilliant portraits and tableaux, even 
prolonged scenes of action, but they do not lead anywhere. The 
satirist (Juvenal is again a good example) creates powerful individual 
scenes, but his climax is always arrived at by juxtaposing these 
scenes, and is cumulative rather than culminative. 

Smollett’s problem is how to find some sort of a satisfactory 
balance between the satirist and his satire, between the observer 
and the observed, so that the vice he is anatomizing will be the center 
of focus. In Roderick Random the Juvenalian satirist whose idio- 
syncrasies are not explained excites too much interest in himself, 
drawing us away from the object of his attack. In Peregrine Pickle 
Smollett carries out the implications of these idiosyncrasies; and the 
story is about the observer. But, perhaps because Smollett wants to 
have his cake and eat it too, the observed maintains a disturbing— 
and distracting—existence of its own. The result is a plot and a 
satiric anatomy running side-by-side almost equal in emphasis. The 
importance of Peregrine Pickle in Smollett’s satiric development is its 
discovery of the satiric theme; Smollett’s problem has led him to 
search into the nature of the satirist and his function, into the dif- 
ference between the satirist and the ordinary human being. 


* Putney, p. 1063. 
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IV. THE SEARCH FOR A SATIRIST 


After Peregrine Pickle each of Smollett’s novels is to some extent a 
search for a satirist, an exploration into the function and meaning of 
the satirist, just as each contains a solution of some kind to the prob- 
lem of a satiric form. We have seen in Roderick, Peregrine, and Crab- 
tree three solutions to the problem of the satirist and his function: 
beginning with a mechanical adaptation, Smollett ends with a rather 
searching inquiry into the nature of satire in relation to the individual 
who practices it. Peregrine and Crabtree are useful satirists (in the 
sense that their attacks are “‘true’’), but before they can be useful hu- 
man beings as well, they have to be cured of their misanthropy. The 
distinction between man and satirist runs through the rest of Smol- 
lett’s fiction, receiving its definitive treatment in Humphry Clinker. 

This distinction arose, one suspects, as part of Smollett’s attempt 
to square the Juvenalian satirist with the picaresque form, and is re- 
lated to the Jonsonian solution, the theory of humours. Both Ben 
Jonson and Smollett recognized that satire, particularly Juvenalian, 
is not the normal state of man and has to be explained. Smollett re- 
quires Peregrine to be cured of his pride and misanthropy, as Jonson 
did his malcontents, when there is no longer any need for the envy 
and dissatisfaction that brought them into being. The return of his 
money, the timely inheritance of his estate, the love of Emilia, and 
revenge on his old enemies free Peregrine from the need for misan- 
thropy; under Emilia’s loving smile even Crabtree has become cheer- 
ful as the book ends. 

There are suggestions of de-humouring in the case of Roderick too: 
all the important characters along the way gravitate back to the hero 
at the end—the evils have been repaid, Captain Oakum is dead and 
the loathsome Mackshane is in prison; the good have been rewarded— 
Morgan with a rich wife, Bowling with success, Roderick himself with 
father, wife and fortune; there is no further need for revenge: “The 
impetuous transports of my passion are now settled and mellowed 
into endearing fondness and tranquility of love.” That the satiric 
function is a sort of mask, assumed when the hero is dispossessed and 
discarded when his estate is returned to him, is clear if we notice that 
both Roderick and Peregrine have thin streaks of humanity in them, 
invariably of a sentimental or benevolent kind; opposed to Roderick’s 
passionate rages are his “sympathy and compassion” for the unfor- 


“ Works, u, Pt. 1, 260 (Ch. 69). 
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tunate and his “tender passion” for the good, and Peregrine’s gen- 
erosity, compassion, good-nature, and “natural benevolence” are 
insisted on from time to time. By making misanthropy a mask for a 
tender heart Smollett suggests the idea that one is not simply a 
satirist but a man who is for a time forced into the role by intolerable 
circumstance. 

This seems to be the general idea behind the character of Fer- 
dinand Fathom, who is the malcontent satirist carried to its furthest 
implication. However, Fathom, as a novel, is attempting so many 
things at once (including swings at mock-heroic, Gothic horror, and 
sentimental tears) that the satiric elements are nearly submerged. In 
his preface Smollett tells us that Fathom is himself the evil that is 
being exposed; but running just below the novel’s surface is a recogni- 
tion of (or an unwillingness to pass up) the connection between the 
satirist and the rogue: both exploit and punish the folly of mankind. 
Take for example the seduction of Celinda. “Perhaps such a brutal 
design might not have entered his imagination,” we are told, if Fathom 
had not noticed ‘‘certain peculiarities” : 

Besides a total want of experience, that left her open and unguarded against 
the attacks of the other sex, she discovered a remarkable spirit of credulity 
and superstitious fear . . . so delicate was the texture of her nerves, that one 


day, while Fathom entertained the company with a favourite air, she actually 
swooned with pleasure.“ 


With aeolian harps and old wives’ tales Fathom seduces Celinda; in 
sections like this it is problematic whether the satire is on Fathom’s 
viciousness or on Celinda’s folly. It is in fact on both. In his commen- 
tary on the episode, Smollett shifts his authorial emphasis away from 
the victim’s gullibility, onto Fathom’s evil.” But one wonders whether 
by pointing out that Celinda thereafter “grew every day more sensual 
and degenerate,” ending in a life on the streets, Smollett is not pre- 
senting both the evil example of Fathom and the punishment Celinda 
deserves for her delusions. 

Fathom is thus the criminal who unwittingly serves to reveal the 
folly of his dupes as well as his own knavery, and, as if enough func- 
tions had not been heaped upon him, he himself is also one of the 
dupes, since he is more often than not gulled by the party he intends 
to gull. Finally, he has maintained all along an “ingredient in his 


“ Works., tv, Pt. 2, 274-75 (Ch. 34). 
47 For other examples of the author’s overemphasizing of evil in his hero’s actions, 
see Works, v, Pt. 1, 32, 107-108 (Chs. 42, 49). 
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constitution” which will ultimately “counteract his consummate 
craft, defeat the villainy of his intention’’; and so like Smollett’s other 
satirists, he is permitted to return to a normal life at the end—this 
time by repentance. 

In Smollett’s next novel, Sir Launcelot Greaves, he has used that 
favorite solution of the Elizabethan dramatists who wanted to give 
their satirists license to rail, madness. Madness as a mask is very dif- 
ferent from madness as a commentary on the protagonist. The essen- 
tial difference between Sir Launcelot and Don Quixote, his proto- 
type, is that Quixote goes out to attack imaginary wrongs while the 
real world of less spectacular but more dangerous wrongs lies all about 
him; Sir Launcelot is attacking real wrongs which in his world (and 
Smollett’s) cannot be cured in any other way than by the intervention 
of a madman. Sir Launcelot is forced to revert to an older, nobler 
code by the sorrow he feels at losing his beloved Aurelia and the out- 
rage he feels at her guardian’s conduct; all of which combines to un- 
hinge his mind and turn him into a foe of all injustice. 

Unlike Quixote, he is not allowed to be mocked, however eccentric 
his appearance and actions; for that there is his Sancho Panza, 
Crabshaw (as there was Strap in Roderick Random). When Sir 
Launcelot finds himself among the unregenerate, he simply lays about 
him with his lance and disperses them. Confronting Justice Gobble, he 
is able to cow the ex-tailor and his wife simply by producing his name 
and rank. Like Peregrine and Crabtree, he fancies himself a higher jus- 
tice. When all the prisoners flock around him “in accusation of Justice 
Gobble,” we are told that he is reminded of the “more awful occasion, 
when the cries of the widow and the orphan, the injured and op- 
pressed, would be uttered at the tribunal of an unerring Judge against 
the villainous and insolent authors of their calamity.’ In short, he 
thinks of himself as God’s right hand; and with madness as a mask 
Smollett can accept him as such without having to postulate a set of 
psychological traits like Peregrine’s to explain him. 

“8 Works, v, Pt. 1, p. 37 (Ch. 43). The possibilities of the criminal as satiric ob- 
server were already glimpsed near the beginning of Roderick Random, where the high- 
wayman Rifle recounts his latest robbery: “I likewise found ten Portugal pieces in the 
shoes of a Quaker, whom the spirit moved to revile me with great bitterness and de- 
votion” (1, Pt. 1, 65, Ch. 8); the possibilities of the confidence man as satirist were 


explored in Peregrine Pickle in the fortune-telling hoax set up by Peregrine and Crab- 
tree, and in the figure of Peregrine himself. 

Works, v, Pt. 2, 140 (Ch. 11). In this respect he is related to the Quixote who 
claims he “was born, by Heaven’s will, in this our age of iron, to revive what is known 
as the Golden Age” (tr. Samuel Putnam, New York, 1949, 1, 146). 
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If Smollett has created here the satirist who not only can go out 
looking for evil but has the power to punish it when he finds it, he 
also drops other satirists along the way for comparison. There are 
negative examples like the misanthrope Ferret, who has no construc- 
tive standard to offer; but there is also the secondary Quixote, Cap- 
tain Crowe. Crowe is closer to Quixote in being older, madder, and 
more often defeated than Sir Launcelot. He attacks coaches contain- 
ing beautiful maidens who he fancies are in distress, and (like Quixote) 
is beaten down by the realities of her servants. But, since he is a 
Smollettian satirist, it turns out that the lady is in distress, for she 
is Sir Launcelot’s beloved Aurelia who is held captive by her evil 
guardian Antony Darnel. Finally, at the end when order has been re- 
stored and Aurelia is safe, Greaves and Crowe return to their normal 
pursuits. Having put off his armor, Greaves appears at his wedding in 
“‘a white coat and blue satin vest.’° 

We can conclude from the radical metaphor of this novel that 
satire to Smollett is a vocation or a quest; and for eighteenth-century 
Englishmen like Greaves it must be a throw-back of some sort to an 
earlier, simpler, or more sensible world. Smollett’s last novel, Humphry 
Clinker (though it falls outside the scope of this essay), can be seen 
as a final statement of this view. The logical conclusion to Smollett’s 
search for a satirist is Matthew Bramble, the invalid who rails at his 
surroundings because they are the cause of his sickness: “‘my spirits 
and my health,” he says, ‘‘affect each other reciprocally—that is to 
say, everything that discomposes my mind, produces a correspondent 
disorder in my body.’ In the fleshpots of English sophistication his 
health goes from bad to worse; only in the bracing air and the tradi- 
tional values of “backward” Scotland does his health return to him. 

Thus the pattern established in Peregrine Pickle is followed in the 
subsequent novels, although the satirists themselves represent dif- 
ferent areas of exploration and experiment. They have in common a 
dislocation of some sort—whether a criminal mind like Fathom’s, a sort 
of madness like Greaves’, or a physical illness like Bramble’s; and they 
use these infirmities (Fathom unconsciously, Greaves and Bramble 
consciously, waving them like banners) to reveal the hidden cor- 
ruption around them; and finally, in one way or another, they are 
returned to a normal equilibrium when the satiric role is no longer re- 
quired. We can distinguish between Smollett’s treatment of the 


50 Works, v, Pt. 2, 339 (Ch. “The Last”). 
51 Works, vi, Pt. 1, 234. 
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cause of the humour and his treatment of the humour itself. He early 
sensed what causes would be acceptable (loss of estate, loss of Aurelia) ; 
but two sorts of humour were available to him, an internal and an ex- 
ternal one. It could be internal like rage, which is peculiarly individual 
and needs explaining; or it could be external like madness or sickness, 
which is beyond the individual’s control and responsibility. The latter, 
we have seen, most clearly delimits the areas of the observer and the 
observed. 

But while Smollett has reached with Sir Launcelot Greaves a clear 
realization of the kind of satirist that corresponds to his idea of satire, 
he has not yet rid himself of the sentimental plot conventions that 
tangle with the satiric elements and sometimes (as in Fathom) stifle 
them. At his best he exploits these conventions (for example, the loss 
of estate or of a lover), but in general he was far too sensitive to the 
latest trends in the popular novel, and the novel, form and conven- 
tions, was an albatross around his neck for most of his career. He was 
never able to dispense with the novel’s sentimental clichés (he seems to 
have regarded them as garments it is indecent to appear without), 
but he did find a vehicle that considerably subordinated them. The 
ten years following the publication of Greaves led him to this vehicle in 
the travel memoir, which when turned into travel correspondence in 
Humphry Clinker gave him multiple satirists converging on a single 
scene. The early novels, then, show us an instructive progression in 
technique by a writer who could (or would) no longer write in the 
forms of Pope and Swift. We have seen some of the problems the novel 
form offers a writer who wishes to write satire; and Smollett’s example 
may tell us something of why satire, in the age of the novel, died. 





THE NUN’S PRIEST’S MORALITY AND THE MEDIEVAL 
ATTITUDE TOWARD FABLES 


Stephen Manning, University of Virginia 


Although some recent commentators have pursued the morality of the 
Nun’s Priest into the groves of allegory, they are only adding to the 
wealth of moralities which the Nun’s Priest himself provides. He ends 
his tale proper with a double moral in lines 3431-32 and 3433-35, 
and he himself sums up in the next two lines. He has, however, com- 
mented earlier on the vagaries of Fortune (3403-3404), on woman’s 
counsel “ful ofte colde” (3256-59), on predestination (3234-50), and 
on mutability (3205-3209), and has given a full discussion of the 
efficacy of dreams; he has not been niggardly with the fruit of his tale. 
He would undoubtedly be delighted that other moralities have been 
cultivated; he would probably be especially pleased by the Fall of Man 
and by the temptation of the good Christian by the devil,’ for these 
in particular would deliver him from the awkward position in which he 
placed himself—a clergyman telling a fable (an unsavory thing to 
many people in the Middle Ages) for the amusement of the company, 
and on a pilgrimage to Canterbury at that! The commentator who is 
upset because the tale is nothing more than pure, unadulterated 
lying (the Nun’s Priest himself admits as much: “This storie is also 
trewe, I undertake, / As is the book of Launcelot de Lake,” 3211-12) 
—such a commentator may pluck his moral and be content. The rest 
of us might look again at the Nun’s Priest’s invitation to take the 
morality, and notice the people to whom he is speaking. The ‘‘goode 
men” advised to ‘‘take the moralitee” are “‘ye that holden this tale a 
folye, / As of a fox, or of a cok and hen” (3438-39).? He seems to me 


1 John Speirs, Chaucer the Maker (London, 1951), p. 189; Mortimer J. Donovan, 
“The Moralitee of the Nun’s Priest’s Sermon,”’ JEGP, tm (1953), 498-508. 

? All Chaucer quotations are from Robinson’s 2nd ed. (1957). The use of or is 
interesting. Is the Nun’s Priest referring to the two parts of his tale: the abduction by 
the fox and the argument between Chauntecleer and Pertelote? The two lines are 
particularly interesting in another sense when we recall that the Nun’s Priest earlier 
distinctly said (italics mine): 

My tale is of a cok, as ye may heere, 
That tok his conseil of his wyf, with sorwe, 
To walken in the yerd. (3252-54) 
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to be saying in effect: “If some of you good listeners are scandalized 
because you consider my tale a piece of inexcusable wickedness,* 
why there’s a moral in this tale for you; latch onto it, friends, and 
forget that I have lied. My lies, after all, do hide a moral truth; take 
the truth and let the lies alone.” 

The Nun’s Priest has, of course, nothing to say to those who are 
not scandalized because he has told a lie; his tale itself is the fruit 
(and delicious at that). The invitation to take the morality, then, is 
not an invitation to go allegory-hunting, but is part of the charac- 
terization of the Nun’s Priest. He has told a fable, i.e., a lie, and has 
justified himself to those listeners (‘“‘goode men’”—is there possibly 
a touch of irony?) who might be scandalized. And at the same time, 
I suspect, Chaucer the poet is having fun at the theorists’ expense 
and letting his audience know how he feels about one of the thorniest 
problems in medieval literary theory. Chaucer seems to be saying that 
a poem does not need a moral to justify its existence; imaginative 
literature is justification enough in itself. And indeed, he offers a de- 
lightful variation on Boccaccio’s statement concerning learned and 
unlearned readers: “Such then is the power of fiction [ fabula] that it 
pleases the unlearned by its external appearance, and exercises the 
minds of the learned with its hidden truth: and thus both are edified 
and delighted with one and the same perusal.’* But with Chaucer, the 
learned man is the one who sees the whole tale for what it is—a 
rhetorical tour de force. The learned man is delighted by the external 
appearance: the amazing virtuosity of the poet’s style and the many 
delightful literary touches. The unlearned man (Harry Bailly, per- 
haps?) unable to appreciate the fine literary points, finds the story 
tasteless unless he plucks the moral fruit. 

Interpretation of the Nun’s Priest’s morality, then, must be made 
in light of medieval poetic theory and the controversy, primarily 
moral, over the fable. The term fable was often used in the widest 
possible sense; Isidore of Seville, for example, uses it for beast fables, 
myths, and comedies.’ As E. R. Curtius notes, ‘Under fabula Isidore 
appears to include everything that is ‘mere invention.’’® But the 


*I would gloss folye not as ‘a silly thing,’ but ‘a wicked thing’ (VED, def. 2) or 
even ‘a wanton thing’ (def. 3). 

* Charles G. Osgood, Boccaccio on Poetry (Princeton, 1930), p. 51. 

5 Etymologiae I, 40, Patrologia Latina, LXxxul, 121. , 

® European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. Willard R. Trask (New 
York, 1953), P- 452. 
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ambiguity was not Isidore’s alone; the threefold meaning of the 
word appears throughout the Middle Ages and led undoubtedly to 
much of the confusion centering around the fable. The problem was, 
basically: does the fable teach, or delight, or both? Stern moralists 
cried that it only delighted, but most literary theorists—some un- 
doubtedly under pressure from the moralists—felt it did both. The 
man of letters tended to emphasize the moral content; such an em- 
phasis was forced upon him, first of all, by the opposition to pagan 
literature, and second, by the opposition to poetry in general. The 
story of Jerome’s dream is well known, and the same sentiment ap- 
pears widely throughout the Middle Ages. 

In the thirteenth century Alexander of Villedieu, the great moral 
grammarian, complained of the classical tradition at Orleans: “‘Non 
decet illa legi que sunt contraria legi,’”’ he pronounced,’ and so purified 
the study of grammar by purging classical references. Medieval op- 
position to poetry is also well known; the reason is brought out clearly 
by St. Thomas Aquinas (italics mine): “Sed poetae non solum in hoc, 
sed in multis aliis mentiuntur, sicut dicitur in proverbio vulgari.’’*® 
St. Thomas also points up the relation between fables and poets: 
“patet quod philosophus est aliqualiter philomythes, idest amator 
fabulae, quod proprium est poetarum” (55, p. 19). As Curtius ex- 
plains: “Poetry and fables of the gods could hardly be separated. 
Metrical literary poetry, then, always had something suspect about it. 
Its suspiciousness could only be lessened by using poetry for ecclesias- 
tical ends and explaining why this was done” (p. 462). Henri d’Andeli 
in his “Bataille des. VII. Arts” notes that in the battle the authors 
would have had a happier time of it if it had not been for their fables: 

Lor chastiaus fust bien deffensables 
S’il ne fust si garnis de fables; 


Qu’il enjoignent lor vanitez 
Par lor biaus mos en veritez.® 


The moral content of Aesopian fables would seem patent enough, but 


7 Ecclesiale, Prologue, Bibl. Nat. MS Lat. 14927, fol. 164, quoted by Louis John 
Paetow, ed., The Battle of the Seven Arts, Memoirs of the University of California, rv 
(Berkeley, 1914), 28. 

8 In Metaphysicam Aristotelis Commentaria, ed. M. R. Cathala, 2nd ed. (Turin, 
1926), 63, p. 21. Cf. a definition of poet such as Conrad of Hirschau’s: “Porro poeta 
fictor vel formator dicitur eo quod pro veris falsa dicat vel falsis interdum vera com- 
misceat,”’ Dialogus super Auctores sive Didascalon, ed. George Schepss (Wiirzburg, 
1889), Pp. 24. 

* Lines 254-57, ed. Paetow, p. 52. 
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introductions to such collections took pains to point out that the 
stories about to be read were equipped with morals. 

A crux in the problem of the moral value of fables was the pagan 
myth; it is no wonder that it became commonplace to find moral and 
physical truths in the Metamorphoses. Such interpretations were very 
convenient for the poets, who could point to Ovid as an example of 
what the poet does: he hides truth under a veil of fiction. And thus the 
moralist is pacified—more or less. Although Aesop saved himself and 
the exegetes saved Ovid, few could find any moral value in Plautus 
and Terence and their ilk;!® St. Augustine seems to have pronounced 
a lasting judgment on them in the Civitate Dei (II, 8). This type of 
fable did nothing but delight—in the worst kind of way—and this 
certainly was not enough to justify its existence. (Ovid was indecent 
at times, too, but he was a moralist at heart.") If we trace something 
of the medieval attitude toward the fable, we can see better the posi- 
tion in which the Nun’s Priest found himself, and, at the same time, 
perceive something of Chaucer’s views on this point of literary con- 
troversy. 

Representing the late classical tradition are Macrobius and Pri- 
scian. Macrobius considers the charge that philosophers should not use 
fables since philosophers profess to tell the truth. He distinguishes 
between those fables which merely delight the ear and those which ad- 
vocate moral excellence. The first classification he exemplifies by the 
comedies of Menander and the love stories of Petronius and Apuleius; 
these belong in the nursery. The second kind he exemplifies by 
Aesop, whose subject matter is fictitious, and also by Hesiod and 
Orpheus, whose subject matter has a solid foundation in truth. This 
second kind he calls narratio fabulosa, to distinguish it from the fable 
proper, which by its very name acknowledges its falsity (‘‘Fabulae, 
quarum nomen indicat falsi professionem’’). Further, Macrobius ex- 
plains why philosophers use fables: they realize that Nature herself is 
displeased by an open and frank exposition of herself and that just 
as she has withheld an understanding of herself from the vulgar senses 
of men by a variegated covering, she has wished that her secrets be 
treated by prudent men through fables. She thus reveals herself only 


© Boccaccio is an exception: “Yet by their art they portray varieties of human 
nature and conversation, incidentally teaching the reader and putting him on his 
guard” (p. 50). 

™ The etymology for Naso in medieval vitae reads as follows: “sicut per nasum 
fetida ab odoriferis discernimus, ita vitia a virtutibus disgregavit.” In Lester K. Born, 
“Ovid and Allegory,” Speculum, 1x (1934), 364. 
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to men of superior wisdom and keeps her secrets from being debased.” 
Thus Macrobius distinguishes between that type of fable which de- 
lights and that which teaches. To Priscian, the fable teaches and de- 
lights at the same time. The real meaning of the fable is perfectly 
clear, he says, and becomes all the more pleasurable because it is 
cast in fabular form. Although he admits that the fable is a species of 
fictional narrative, he emphasizes the verisimilitude of the fable and 
thereby its value as an exemplum. He singles out Aesop’s fables and 
comments that they pertain “ad vitae utilitatem et fit versimilis.’’™ 
Isidore of Seville traces the etymology of fable to fando, “quia non 
sunt res factae, sed tantum loquendo fictae.’”"* He has a more difficult 
time demonstrating the teaching function of the fable, since, as we 
have noted, he uses the term in three different senses (actually he 
classifies only two kinds, Aesopian and Libistican, depending on 
whether the personae are animals and inanimate objects, or animals 
and men). Some fables were written to delight, he tells us; others to 
teach the nature of things, and still others to teach human mores. 
Those which delight are addressed to the vulgar, such as the fables 
of Plautus and Terence. Among those which reveal the nature of 
things is the myth of the limping Vulcan, which illustrates the nature 
of fire, ‘‘numquam rectus est ignis.”” Among those which pertain to 
human mores are those fables in Horace, Aesop, and most important 
of all, in Holy Scripture itself, in Judges 9: 8-15 (cols. 121-22). 
One of the most detailed discussions of the fable appears in Conrad 
of Hirschau’s Dialogus super Auctores. Conrad recognizes that fables 
both teach and delight; in speaking of Aesop he says that the author’s 
intention is to delight and to make man realize, by comparison to 
brute animals, that he is not always fulfilling his role as a rational 
being. He takes great pains to point out, however, that Aesop’s 
fables, which have this dual purpose, differ ‘‘a commentis mendacibus 
Terentii Plauti et aliorum similium poetarum” (p. 33). But Conrad 
begrudges Aesop even this much and later retracts, pointing out that 
there is no meaning in a fable: “in poemate vero fabuloso sonum 
tantummodo vocis, sed nichil significantis” (p. 38). This is in marked 
contrast to Holy Scripture, where there is the truth of the letter and a 
12 Commentariorum in Somnium Scipionis, 1, ii. 4-9, 13, 17-18, ed. Francis Eyssen- 
hardt (Lipsiae, 1868), pp. 469-70, 471-72. 
13 Praexercitamina Prisciani Grammatici, in Rhetores Latini Minores, ed. Charles 
Halm (Leipzig, 1863), pp. 551-52. 


™ Cf. Varro, vi. 55: “Ab eodem verbo fari fabulae, ut tragoediae et commoediae, 
dictae.” 
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spiritual significance as well. The student, however, objects to the 
teacher’s contradicting himself: “You have said that fables have a 
moral purpose,” he protests, “‘so there must be some meaning in 
fables.” The teacher proceeds to clarify his point: there is nothing of 
weight in fables, only what is transient (pp. 38-39). The fable is by 
definition something which has not happened and cannot happen 
(‘“‘Fabula est quod neque gestum est nec geri potuit,” p. 25); it has 
no lasting significance. When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
shall Aesop’s fables endure? Truly only the words of the Lord will not 
pass away (Luke 21: 33; p. 39). The fable has practically no spiritual 
significance: “Sunt igitur in literatura seculari verborum quaedam 
signa aliquid significantia, sed spirituali intelligentiae minime com- 
pendentia nec ad veritatis rationem expressiva” (p. 39). Thus, al- 
though Conrad recognizes that fables do teach, he minimizes this 
because of his general attitude toward secular literature. This attitude 
he reveals clearly in his gloss on Isaiah 11: 15: “Lingua maris Egyptii 
docma est secularis scientiae, quae vix aut nullatenus caret peccati 
seu vanitatis obscuritate; quam verbum incarnatum desolavit, quia 
reseratis per clavem caelestis sapientiae scripturarum misteriis vanitas 
obmutuit scientiae secularis” (p. 21). 

Curiously enough, Conrad also includes in his discussion one of the 
strongest defenses those sympathetic to fables could present—the 
fable is found in Holy Scripture itself. He uses the same example as 
Isidore; ““Nonne habes huic quiddam in divina pagina simile?” 
Conrad asks, then summarizes the fable in Judges 9. But he adds more, 
advising the disciple: ‘Audi ipsum dominum: ‘vulpes, inquit, foveas 
habent et volucres caeli nidos’ [Matthew 8: 20] et item ‘dicite vulpi 
illi’ idest Herodi [Luke 13: 32] nimirum astutiam eius bestiae com- 
parans. Et in hunc modum multa reperis in scriptura, ubi res in- 
sensibiles flectuntur ad hominum mores sive bonos seu malos, ut ex 
comparatione creaturae inferioris pateat aucta vel amissa gratia 
naturae superioris” (pp. 35-36). Much earlier, St. Augustine classified 
together the fables of Aesop, the fable in Judges, and Christ’s parable 
of the Prodigal Son.” The preface of the Dialogus Creaturarum com- 
pares the author’s technique to that of Christ Himself: “Salvator 
enim noster omnium praedicatorum perfecta forma fabulis, palaes- 
tinorum more usus est, ut rerum similitudine ad viam veritatis ho- 
mines perduceret. Auctor ergo libri praesentis jocundo modo morales 


% Contra Mendacium, I. xiii. 28, PL, x1, 538. 
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doctrinas in exterminium vitiorum et virtutum promotionem in- 
troducit.’”® Odo of Ceriton refers to his fables as parables and points 
out their value for the listener: ‘“‘memorie firmius quam uerba com- 
mendantur, proponam, quibus intellectis sapiens sapiencior erit. Qui 
habet aures audiendi audiat, qui oculos, scripta respiciat, qui spiri- 
tum, fidelibus annunciet, ut totis [sic] cedat ad instructionem morum 
et com[mJodum animarum.” He concludes his preface by stating that 
since this treatise is parabolic, he will begin with the parable from 
the book of Judges.” And later, Boccaccio warns critics of the fable 
that if they condemn his first kind of fable (that which superficially 
lacks all appearance of truth), they must also condemn the fable in 
Judges; if the second (that which superficially blends fiction with 
truth), “then nearly the whole sacred body of the Old Testament will 
be rejected”’; if the third (that which is more history than fiction), 
“it is the same as condemning the form which our Savior Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, often used when He was in the flesh, though Holy 
Writ does not call it ‘poetry,’ but ‘parables’” (pp. 49-50). 

Defenders of the fable stressed also the moral value; even editors 
of fable collections make an issue of this. The preface to the collection 
of Romulus points out the example of Aesop, whose fables instruct 
diligent little boys and delight adults.'* A collection of Phaedrus 
begins with a statement of the dual function, then defends the book 
against would-be calumniators: 

Duplex libelli mos [read dos] est: quod risum mouet 
Et quod prudenti(s) uitam consilio monet. 
Calumniari si quis autem uoluerit, 


Quod arbores loquantur, non tantum ferae, 
Fictis iocari nos meminerit fabulis.'® 


The rubric to the preface of the Dialogus Creaturarum also points up 
the double function of the fabular material: ‘‘Prefatio in librum, qui 
dicitur dyalogus creaturarum moralizatus, omni materiae morali 
jocundo et edificativo modo applicabilis, incipit feliciter” (p. 127). 
In his collection Avianus answers Theodosius’ objection to the false- 
ness of the fable by pointing out that such devices as having trees and 


% Ed. J. G. T. Griisse, Fabelbiicher des Mittelalters, Bibliothek des litterarischen 
Vereins in Stuttgart, cxitvm (Tiibingen, 1880), 127. 

17 Leopold Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latines (Paris, 1893-99), IV, 175. 

18 Hervieux, Ul, 564. 

9 Hervieux, 11, 5; cf. p. 157: “omnes homines docet calumniosos timere, potentes 
metuere, iniuriosos contemnere, malos ne quis credat, blanda verba cauere, bona et 
mala et cetera, et multa alia iam docens hic exemplis scripta(m).” 
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animals conversing with humans,are means of conveying the meaning 
(sententia) .?° 

John of Capua also recognizes the utility of fables. He lists three 
reasons why the original authors composed their fables. Their first 
reason was to promulgate their wisdom to all men. Their second was 
to teach and delight (“quia iste liber est ad scientiam et ludum’’). 
The wise man learns additional knowledge because of the wisdom 
contained in the stories; the simpleton, however, is interested only in 
delight and solace. Their third reason for writing fables was to appeal 
to youths, so that they might learn more easily. Youths are delighted 
by the sweetness of the words and the figures that are in these stories; 
then, as they grow older and remember these stories, they become 
aware of the doctrine and wisdom in them. And what will then rest 
in their hearts is better than a treasure of gold and silver because the 
moral good will not fail them all the days of their lives.” 

More typical of the moralist’s approach is the author of the 
Ovidius Moralizatus, who begins his prologue: “Some men shall turn 
away their ears from the truth and shall be turned into fables, as 
saith St. Paul, that preacher and waterer of the Christian faith 
(2 Timothy 4: 4). Which word may be taken thus and expounded, 
that we must often times make use of fables and enigmas and poems, 
that some moral sense may be extracted therefrom; so that even false- 
hood may be made a servant unto truth.”™ Apparently the moralist 
was concerned with making falsehood subservient to truth whether 
it wanted to be subservient or not. A second attitude of the moralist 
toward the utility of fables is reflected in a sermon of Jacques de 
Vitry: “Isidore tells us that it is not only in offering incense that we 
sacrifice to the demons, but also in searching with eagerness the pagan 
fables and maxims; above all, his words apply to those who allow 
themselves to be drawn to such studies by pleasure or curiosity. Men 
of experience may cull from them some good thoughts and wise 
maxims, as gold may be found in the mud. . . . But human life is al- 
ready too short for him who confines himself to such learning as may 
be acquired without danger.’ 

One of the most popular ways of speaking of the truth which a 


2% Hervieux, m1, 263-64. 

%\ Directorium Humanae Vitae, ibid., v, 80-81. 

2 Quoted by G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion (Cambridge, 1923), 1, 543- 

% “Sermo coram scholaribus,” Bibl. Nat. MS Lat. 17509, fol. 31, 32, quoted by 
Paetow, p. 16. 
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fable contains, was to speak of the fiction as a veil or covering for the 
moral truth. This is, for example, Vincent of Beauvais’ argument: 
fables, he says, delight the people “simul et propter integumenta 
subiuncta que aliquid edificacionis habere uidentur.”™ John of Gar- 
land makes much the same point: “si narracio fuerit obscura, per 
fabulam appositam vel per apologum clarificetur per integumentum 
quod est veritas in specie fabule palliata.”™ Dante also utilizes the 
image in the Convivio, where he speaks of one type of allegory, repre- 
sented by the tale of Orpheus, as ‘‘quello che si nasconde sotto ’] manto 
di queste favole, ed é une veritade ascosa sotto bella menzogna”’ (II, 
2). Boccaccio also defends poets in this way, but stresses the difficulty 
of interpretation: 


You add a further request, that I explain the meaning which wise men had 
hidden under this cover of absurd tales, on the ground that his renowned 
Majesty thought it a stupid notion for men learned in nearly every doctrine 
to spend time and labor merely telling stories which are untrue and have 
only a literal meaning. . . . Such interpretations are harder than you think; 
they are properly the business of a theologian, for Varro, in treating of many 
matters both divine and human, holds that such subjects as this constitute 
a sort of theology which may be called “mythical,” or as others would say— 
more accurately, perhaps—‘“‘physical.”’ In view of such an opinion, and of the 
large element of absurd untruth in mythology, there is the more need of skill 
in separating true from false. (p. 6) 


And the author of the Ovide Moralisé is careful to point out that Ovid’s 
fables cover truth although they seem false: 


toutes samblent mencoignables 
Mes n’i a riens qui ne soit voir: 
Qui le sens en porroit savoir, 
La veritez seroit aperte, 
Qui souz les fables gist couverte.* 


He then announces his dual purpose in translating: “Pour plus plaire 
a ceulz quil’orront, / Et maint profiter i porront” (Il. 57-58). 

But not everyone felt that the fable was really capable of bearing a 
moral interpretation. The gloss in the Scholia Vindobonensia on 
Horace’s famous dictum “aut prodesse aut delectare poetae” reads 
as follows: “‘per hoc notat scribentes de moribus et etiam acuentes in 


™ Spec. Hist. tv, 8, quoted in Hervieux, m1, 245. 

% Poetria Nova, ed. Giovanni Mari, Romanische Forschungen, x11 (1902), 928. 

* Lines 42-46, ed. C. De Boer, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, N.S. xv (Amsterdam, 1915), 61. For further examples of this image, 
see Curtius, p. 206, and Edgar de Bruyne, Etudes d’Esthétique Médiévale (Brugge, 
1946), 11, 280, 327—a work which I have freely used in this article. 
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Martia bella pro defensione patriae, aut volunt delectare, ut in fabulis 
et in comoediis.’””’ The author, then, feels that fables only delight; 
they do not teach. St. Augustine apparently distinguishes fables 
which teach and those which do not; of the latter he remarks in 
connection with the fable of Ericthonius: ‘Yet that fable accounts for 
the origin of his name better than this history. But what does it mat- 
ter to us? Let the one in books that speak the truth edify religious 
men, and the other in lying fables delight impure demons” (Civitate 
Dei, XVIII, 12). 

Peter Abelard is very harsh on secular poetry, to a large measure 
because of its fables. Poetic figments are entirely forbidden to Chris- 
tians for two reasons: first, because they are crammed with false- 
hoods, and as the Book of Wisdom points out, a mouth that lies kills 
the soul (Wisdom 1: 11); second, because by contemplating inane 
fables Christians are lured to desire the disgraceful matters which the 
fables depict and are led away from the study of Scripture.”* (It is 
curious that poetry is the only aspect of secular learning that Abelard 
does not staunchly defend.) Even Isidore of Seville, despite his com- 
ments on the fable in his Etymologiae, reports in his Sententiae: ‘‘Ideo 
prohibetur Christianus figmenta lege poetarum, quia per oblecta- 
menta inanium fabularum mentem excitant ad incentiva libidinum. 
Non enim solum thura offerendo daemonibus immolatur, sed etiam 
dicta libentius capiendo.’”® 

Much of the opposition to fables came from moralists who were 
particularly concerned about preachers who used fables at the ex- 
pense of Holy Scripture. The value of the fable as an exemplum was 
explained by John Bromyard: “For, from the moralization of Gentile 
fables a form of instruction is sometimes derived; and it is right, also 
to be taught by the enemy, and to enrich the Hebrews with the spoils 
of the Egyptians.””*° The author of the Dialogus Creaturarum presents 
the matter more strongly: “‘Utilis est ergo praesens liber praedicatori- 
bus et alius quibusque intelligentibus contra fatigationem animalem, 


27 Ed. Joseph Zechmeister (Vienna, 1877), p. 40. 

8 Introductio ad Theologiam, I1, PL, cLxxvitl, 1041, repeated in Theologia Christi- 
ana, II, ibid., 1207. 

* III, 13, PL, txxxim, 685-86. Curtius explains this contradiction in Isidore’s 
thought: “But this sentence is connected with the decisions of the fourth Council of 
Carthage (398), which were only locally and temporarily valid. Isidore’s personal 
opinion is not to be found in the words quoted” (p. 457). 

* Quoted by Gerald R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval Engiand (Cam- 
bridge, 1933), p. 180. 
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ut per delectationem jocundae materiae aliqualiter intermissa inten- 
tione ad insistendum rationis studio simplicium animi ad altiora 
trahuntur” (p. 128). Vincent of Beauvais excerpts some of Aesop’s 
fables, ‘“‘quas et si forte plurimum liceat in sermonibus publicis reci- 
tare.”’ Such fables are helpful in relieving the tedium for the audience, 
but they should be used sparingly and cautiously, “ne qui uerbis 
sacris ad luctum penitentie Deique deuocionem prouocari debent, 
ipsi per huiusmodo nugas in risum magis atque lasciuiam dissoluantur, 
simul etiam ne ad narrandas fabulas quasi licenter exemplo predican- 
cium male informentur.’™ 
But despite Vincent’s warnings, preachers in Chaucer’s day 

brought down the wrath of moralists upon their heads. G. R. Owst 
has commented that “few English orthodox moralists of the age failed 
to incorporate their own rebuke for the preacher of ‘fablis and 
lesyngis’ and indecencies in some section of their written sermons.’ 
This, he feels, is the reason for the paucity of examples of fables in the 
sermon collections. He says of Master Ralph of Acton: “Prior to a 
denunciation of those who cry out daily—‘Jupiter omnipotens,’ 
‘Divina Venus’ and the like, thus trafficking in demons rather than 
deities when they ought to be praising the Almighty, he calls to wit- 
ness the words of St. Peter: ‘Non enim ineptas fabulas secuti’ (2 
Peter 1: 16). In these words the Apostle, he says, ‘contemns those who 
omit the Gospels and read and preach poetic fables, bucolic verses 
and comedies.’ ”* Nicholas de Aquavilla, says Owst, ‘attacked 
‘trufas et fabulas’ in his sermons, warning his listeners that the preach- 
er’s duty was to instruct, not to amuse or even terrify.”™ John Wyclif 
complains bitterly about worldly prelates who permit the new religious 
“to preche here fablis and lesyngis and to robbe pe pore peple bi beg- 
gyng.”*® Even Chaucer’s Parson reacts unfavorably “atones” to 
Harry Bailly’s request for a fable: 

Thou getest fable noon ytoold for me; 

For Paul, that writeth unto Thymothee, 

Repreveth hem that weyven soothfastnesse, 


And tellen fables and swich wrecchednesse. 
Why sholde I sowen draf out of my fest, 


| Hervieux, 1, 245. 

*® Gerald R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), p. 80. 

% Owst, Literature and Pulpit, pp. 207, 179. 

* Owst, Preaching, p. 236. 

% Of Prelates, in The English Works of Wyclif, ed. F. D. Matthew, EETS, txxiv 
(London, 1902), 59. Similar passages appear on pp. 16, 50, 73, 105, 153, 175- 
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Whan I may sowen whete, if that me lest? 
For which I seye, if that yow list to heere 
Moralitee and vertuous mateere, 
And thanne that ye wol yeve me audience, 
I wol ful fayn, at Cristes reverence, 
Do yow plesaunce leefful, as I kan. 
(Prol. Pars. T., \l. 31-41) 


Finally, we might note Walter of England, who comes closest to 
the Nun’s Priest’s attitude. 

Vt iuuet, ut prosit, conatur pagina presens: 
Dulcius arrident seria picta iocis. 

Ortulus iste parit fructum cum flore, fauorem 
Flos et fructus emunt; hic nitet, ille sapit. 

Si fructus plus flore placet, fructum lege; si flos 
Plus fructu, florem; si duo, carpe duo.* 


But although he indicates that the reader may choose either, he con- 
cludes: ““‘Verborum levitas morum fert pondus honestum, / Vt nu- 
cleum celat arida testa bonum.” A French translator, however, prefers 
that the reader choose both: 


Qui la fleur plaira, la fleur prengne, 
Et qui le fruit, le fruit retiegne; 
Qui voudra le fruit et la fleur, 
Prengne le deus, c’est le mellieur.*” 


The Nun’s Priest also seems to have in mind those who are content 
with the tale in itself (flower) and those who are concerned about the 
moral value therein (fruit), and he, like Walter, is willing for each to 
choose accordingly. 

Does the Nun’s Priest feel that it is best to choose both? This is 
not so easy to say, for the one hint he has given us is ambiguous. Still 
addressing the “goode men” of line 3440, he points out a Scriptural 
basis for his advice to take the morality: “For seint Paul seith that al 
that writen is, / To oure doctrine it is ywrite, ywis” (Il. 3441-42). It 
is perfectly true that Saint Paul does say this in Romans 15: 4, but the 
passage has been taken out of context. In context he is clearly saying 
that all that is written im Scripture is written for our instruction, and 
was so understood by commentators on the passage: William of St. 
Theodoricus, Lanfranc, Bruno the Carthusian, Peter Lombard, John 


%* Hervieux, 1, 316. There are over 100 MSS of Walter’s collection. 
57 VYsopet-Avionnet: The Latin and French Texts, ed. Kenneth McKenzie and 


William A. Oldfather, University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, v 
(Urbana, 1919), 270. 
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Wyclif, Peter Abelard. William interprets ‘““Quaecunque scripta sunt” 
as the prophetic and apostolic books; Lanfranc, Bruno, and Peter 
Lombard as the life of Christ ;** John Wyclif as both the Old and New 
Testaments.®*® Peter Abelard also argues that it means the Old and 
New Testaments, but then extends it to include all secular learning 
(presumably with the exception of poetry, in view of his remarks on 
poetry above): “Non enim illi in Veteri Testamento docentur, sed 
excaecantur qui litteram occidentem ibi sequuntur, sed illi maxime 
qui frangentes exteriorem crustam mica interiore saginantur, sed et 
saeculares litteras non nisi ad doctrinam aliquam vel morum vel lit- 
teraturae, vel ut in aliquo sacrae Scripturae opitulentur Deus scribi 
permisit, licet hoc illarum scriptores ignorarent” (PL, CLxxviil, 963). 
Abelard seems to be arguing here for an allegorical interpretation for 
at least some of the works of secular authors, just as the Old Testa- 
ment is to be interpreted allegorically.* Possibly this is what the 
Nun’s Priest has in mind; just as the Old Testament is interpreted 
allegorically, so also this tale. The author of the Ovide Moralisé seems 
to imply a like relationship; he opens his poem with: 

Se l’escripture ne me ment, 

Tout est pour nostre enseignement 

Quanqu’il a es livres escript, 

Soient bon ou mal li escript. 


Then, after expanding this idea, he continues (italics mine): 


Pour ce me plaist que je commans 
Traire de latin en romans 
Les fables de l’ancien temps. (ll. 15-57) 


This is also the technique which de Bruyne finds in John of Garland: 
“Ce texte est décisif,”” he comments; “‘il met le point final 4 la théorie 
du sens caché. Au sens parabolique des mots et des fictions correspond 
Vintegumentum, au sens spirituel des réalilés correspond |’allegoria.’™ 
But if this is what the Nun’s Priest has in mind, it is strange that he 
should address not all his listeners, but only those who “holden this 
tale a folye.” It would seem, therefore, that all he is doing is using St. 


38 PL, CLXXX, 686; CL, 151; CLIN, 115; CXCI, 1521. 

59 Sermones, ed. John Loserth (London, 1889), m1, 9. 

© Cf. his remarks on the use of allegory to reveal the nature of the physical world, 
PL, cuxxvitt, 1046. 

“ I], 327. Here is the text from John, with de Bruyne’s italics: “Si narratio fuerit 
obscura per fabulam appositam vel per apologum, clarificatur per integumentum quod 
est veritas in specie fabulae palliata ...si in legendis . . . interserere debent historiae 
exponuntur per allegoriam: dicitur autem allegoria veritas in versibus historiae palliata.” 
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Paul to justify his telling a fable and thereby extricating himself from 
a rather awkward situation. 

Chaucer the poet certainly did not interpret St. Paul’s words as 
an argument for a secular kind of allegory. He uses the quotation again 
in his Retraction, where he presumably speaks in his own voice: “‘For 
oure book seith ‘Al that is writen is writen for oure doctrine,’ and that 
is myn entente”’ (|. 1083). He is referring to his intent in the Parson’s 
Tale; he then asks the reader to pray that God will forgive him his 
sins, and he apologizes for a number of his “worldly vanitees” (1085). 
If he really believed that everything that is written is written for our 
instruction, he would have no need to apologize, but could point out 
the morality in these writings. Nor would he have had any reason to 
apologize early in the Canterbury Tales: 

And therefore, whoso list it nat yheere, 
Turne over the leef and chese another tale; 
For he shal fynde ynowe, grete and smale, 
Of storial thyng that toucheth gentilesse, 
And eek moralite and holynesse. 

Blameth nat me if that ye chese amys. 
The Millere is a cherl, ye knowe wel this; 
So was the Reve eek and othere mo, 

And harlotrie they tolden bothe two. 
Avyseth yow, and put me out of blame; 
And eek men shal nat maken ernest of game. 


(I, 3176-86) 


I suspect that in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale Chaucer is poking fun at 
those who felt that a poem had to have some moral in order to justify 
its existence; he himself certainly felt that it needed no special justifi- 
cation. Perhaps also what Chaucer had in mind was the tradition 
which Curtius ascribes to Sedulius: “his attitude toward literature 
established a tradition. As, for instance, when a writer believes that 
he must furnish a justification for his work (an edifying aim) and for 
his choice of an artificial form (poetry)” (p. 461). This tradition be- 
came, as we have seen, sharply focused in the controversy over the 
fable. Thus, Chaucer’s poking fun at this attitude in the final section 
of his poem is one more example of what he is doing in the tale as a 
whole: ridiculing the rhetorical and poetic practice of his day. 





SPENSER’S ACCOMMODATION OF ALLEGORY 
TO HISTORY IN THE STORY OF 
TIMIAS AND BELPHOEBE 


H. M. English, Jr., University of Michigan 


Prince Arthur’s squire Timias, ambushed by the foul forester whom 
he had driven off from the pursuit of Florimell, is seriously wounded 
before he succeeds in despatching the forester and his two brothers. 
Belphoebe, the virgin huntress, finds him unconscious, treats his 
wounds with herbs, and takes him to her pavilion deep in the woods, 
where she soon nurses him back to health. But as his physical wound 
mends, the wound in his heart caused by the first sight of Belphoebe 
grows daily worse. Recognizing her “celestial hew” and his own 
“‘meane estate,”’ Timias feels that to love such a virgin would be “‘to 
blot her honour, and her heauenly light,” to deem “‘disloyally . . . of 
her high desert.”’ Passionate love, he reasons, must be forgone, though 
the forgoing cost him his life: 


Faire death it is to shonne more shame, to dy: 
Dye rather, dy, then euer loue disloyally. (IIT, v, 45) 


A love of service, on the other hand, though it be a love without hope, 
is no more than Belphoebe’s due: 


But if to loue disloyalty it bee, 

Shall I then hate her, that from deathes dore 

Me brought? ah farre be such reproch fro mee. 

What can I lesse do, then her loue therefore, 

Sith I her dew reward cannot restore? 

Dye rather, dye, and dying do her serue, 

Dying her serue, and liuing her adore; 

Thy life she gaue, thy life she doth deserue: 

Dye rather, dye, then euer from her seruice swerue. 
(III, v, 46) 
Love in this sense takes “equall vew”’ of all. Unlike the love of pas- 
sion, it can never defile its object; God himself will accept it, even 
from “‘the basest crew.” 
Thus far had the story of Timias and Belphoebe progressed when 

the first three books of the Faerie Queene were published in 1590. The 
model for Belphoebe, as Spenser tells us, is Elizabeth. Timias, I shall 
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assume, is Raleigh, whose “‘wound’’—a lack of place and fortune— 
had been made whole by the golden herbs of the Queen, and who had 
become, as Captain of the Guard, chief servant and champion of that 
almost legendary ideal which Elizabeth fostered so carefully—the 
Virgin Queen. 

Two years later, in 1592, Raleigh was in the Tower, sent there by 
an irate Elizabeth after having become involved in a partly mysteri- 
ous amorous relationship with Elizabeth Throckmorton, one of the 
Queen’s maids of honor, who either was already or soon became 
Raleigh’s wife. When the next three books of the Faerie Queene ap- 
peared four years later, in 1596, the story of Timias and Belphoebe 
had taken a new turn. The ending of Book III had been altered, ap- 
parently to release Amoret (in the moral allegory, one of Spenser’s 
several representatives of Love) for participation in events that had 
not been anticipated in 1590. Perhaps history had forced allegory to 
come to grips with a problem it might not otherwise have faced. 

When the story of Timias and Belphoebe is resumed in Book IV, 
Amoret has been made captive by a “wild and salvage man” (Lust) 
who purposes to ravish and then devour her. When Timias comes to 
her aid the savage uses Amoret as a shield, and Timias, although he 
succeeds in wounding him, wounds Amoret also. Belphoebe appears 
and Lust flees, ‘‘Well knowing her to be his deaths sole instrument”; 
a mortal arrow from Belphoebe’s bow soon ends the ensuing chase. 

Upon her return Belphoebe finds Timias comforting Amoret, kiss- 
ing her eyes, wiping away the tears, “And handling soft the hurts 
which she did get” — 


Which when she saw, with sodaine glauncing eye, 
Her noble heart with sight thereof was fild 
With deepe disdaine, and great indignity, 
That in her wrath she thought them both haue thrild, 
With that selfe arrow, which the Carle had kild: 
Yet held her wrathfull hand from vengeance sore, 
But drawing nigh, ere he her well beheld; 
Is this the faith, she said, and said no more, 
But turnd her face, and fled away for euermore. (IV, vii, 36) 


Finding his “framed speeches” useless against her misdeeming wrath, 
Timias in despair chooses a gloomy glade and takes up the life of a 
hermit. 

Here the historical parallel ends. Through the Throckmorton af- 
fair, Raleigh had incurred the Queen’s high displeasure and was 
barred from the Court. She was adamant; he was in despair. In the 
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moral allegory of Book IV Spenser attempts to judge the problem thus 
posed and resolve it. 

In a sense, then, history forced Spenser to continue the story of 
Timias and Belphoebe, to confront the question raised by the actions 
of their models in the real world. But to explain a poet’s practice in 
terms of what history forced upon him is to leave criticism behind. 
Such an explanation—which implies that the poet has somehow failed, 
that something other than artistic purpose governed him—ought not 
to be resorted to until it is reasonably certain that further critical 
study will yield no results. An allegorist may point to history without 
giving up his centtal moral purpose. With skill and a measure of luck, 
he may accommodate his poem to external circumstances without dis- 
torting that imaginative vision from which it springs; with sufficient 
skill, he may even enrich it. 

Padelford pretty clearly implies (as quoted in Variorum, III, 326) 
that Belphoebe appears in the Book of Chastity mainly to gratify 
Queen Elizabeth: Spenser, out to prove that chastity is a form of love, 
had to create a character “relieved of the unethical implications of her 
[i.e., Elizabeth’s] celibacy.”” The suggestion is that the virtue Bel- 
phoebe represents (permanent virginity) is out of place in a book deal- 
ing with chastity as Spenser conceived it. Only after he had made 
“generous provision for the royal goodwill” through Belphoebe was 
Spenser “free to proceed with the elaboration of chastity in ac- 
cordance with his theory of the virtue.” I partly agree with Padel- 
ford’s understanding of Spenser’s theory of chastity, but I propose to 
argue that it needs to be supplemented, particularly in the light of 
events in Book I1V—that a sufficiently broad view of the matter justi- 
fies the presence of Belphoebe. Her type of chastity is special; it does 
not look forward to marriage as its natural end, yet it has by no means 
severed all connection with love. In the traditional Christian view of 
chastity (which is also Spenser’s view) it occupies a minor but im- 
portant place. 


It is unfortunate that most of our specific knowledge of the rela- 
tionship between Elizabeth and Raleigh is irrelevant for the present 
purpose. We can list the titles that Elizabeth conferred upon Raleigh, 
for example, and even give the date of each, but we have no more 
than a vague notion of her motives in conferring them. What we need 
to know is the ideal construction that Elizabeth and Raleigh them- 
selves placed on their relationship, and (perhaps even more impor- 
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tant) the ideal construction placed on that relationship by the circle 
of courtiers and literary men whose ideas created the intellectual cli- 
mate of the age. We sense that the relationship of Elizabeth and 
Raleigh apparently stood for something central to a very important 
body of ideas—the whole concept of Virgin Queen. We should like to 
know more about the contemporary understanding of that myth and 
its principal character. But here the only answers are the equivocal 
ones scattered throughout Elizabethan literature. What historical 
facts we have are of help only in an indirect way, and even these are 
few. 

In 1581 Raleigh returned from Ireland after the suppression of the 
Desmond rebellion. He seems to have attracted the favorable notice 
of the Queen almost immediately and to have begun a rapid ascent in 
the court hierarchy. The reason for initial royal favor is veiled in spec- 
ulation: Raleigh is variously held to have recommended himself to the 
Queen through the support of Leicester, the Earl of Sussex, Walsing- 
ham, Burleigh, the Gilberts, and the Champernouns; through a dis- 
play of his abilities in a dispute with Grey, his old commander in 
Ireland; and even (in Fuller’s Worthies) through the gentlemanly ges- 
ture of covering a “‘fenny place” with his cloak that the Queen might 
cross over without muddying her feet. The biographers seem to agree 
that this last theory, while almost certainly based on an apocryphal 
story, is nonetheless true to the characters of both Raleigh and 
Elizabeth. 

The favors showered upon Raleigh in the next few years included 
the Farm of Wines (1583), knighting (1584), Wardenship of the Stan- 
naries (1585), a grant of 40,000 acres of the forfeited lands of the Des- 
monds in Ireland (1586), and Captaincy of the Guard (1587). With 
the appearance of Essex on the courtly scene in 1587, however, 
Raleigh’s career seems to have gone into eclipse. The exact reasons, 
again, are unknown, and Raleigh’s decline may simply have been the 
result of Elizabeth’s practice of playing her favorites against one 
another, checking the influence of one by the promotion of a rival. 

In 1592 Raleigh had departed on a privateering expedition, in 
which he was a principal undertaker, to intercept the Spanish plate 
fleet from America, when the Queen learned of his relations with 
Elizabeth Throckmorton, one of her maids of honor. Just what had 
happened is not clear: Raleigh had either married Elizabeth Throck- 
morton secretly before setting out on his voyage, or else had so com- 
promised her that he did marry her upon his return. The Queen re- 
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called him from his command before the ships were well at sea and 
sent both him and his bride to the Tower without audience. 

Raleigh’s reaction was curiously double. He made no attempt to 
apologize or to repudiate his wife (as Essex did on a similar occasion) ; 
in fact, they remained devoted to each other for the rest of their lives. 
But at the same time he protested his eternal love for the Queen and 
gave every indication of being driven to despair by her wrath. He is 
said to have made an attempt at suicide (perhaps not a very serious 
one), and on one occasion he apparently fought madly with his jailers 
to go to the Queen as her procession passed the Tower. It is easy to re- 
gard these displays as evidence that Raleigh would go to extreme 
lengths to win back the advantages of his courtly position, but the 
fact that he stood by his wife without repentance or apology seems to 
block such an interpretation. It is also curious th..t Elizabeth should 
have shown such anger. Raleigh was a favorite, but he was not the 
leading favorite at the time, and the Throckmorton scandal (if it was 
a scandal) can hardly have been the first such affair to come to her 
notice. If there was no scandal—that is, if Elizabeth became incensed 
simply because of a secret marriage—it is strange that Essex, in a 
very similar situation, got off almost scot-free. Historical accounts fail 
us at this point; I shall postpone conjecture until the discussion of 
parallels in the story of Timias and Belphoebe. 


From the moment of our first meeting with Belphoebe in the third 
canto of Book II we are confronted with another of those curiously 
double views which seem somehow to involve a contradiction, at 
least to the modern reader. Belphoebe is the embodiment of virginity, 
yet the language describing her is often unmistakably erotic. She is a 
virgin by vocation ; unlike Britomart, she does not represent temporary 
virginity to be surrendered eventually in marriage, but the free and 
unconditional renunciation of the way of ordinary human love. At the 
same time, she is held up as the very dwelling-place of love: 


Her iuorie forhead, full of bountie braue, 
Like a broad table did it selfe dispred, 
For loue his loftie triumphes to engraue, 
And write the battels of his great godhed: 
All good and honour might therein be red: 
For there their dwelling was. And when she spake, 
Sweet words, like dropping honny she did shed, 
And twixt the perles and rubins softly brake 
A siluer sound, that heauenly musicke seemd to make. 
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Vpon her eyelids many Graces sate, 
Vnder the shadow of her euen browes, 
Working belgards, and amorous retrate, 
And euery one her with a grace endowes: 
And euery one with meekenesse to her bowes. 
So glorious mirrhour of celestiall grace, 
And soueraine moniment of mortall vowes, 
How shall fraille pen descriue her heauenly face, 
For feare through want of skill her beautie to disgrace? 
(II, iii, 24-25) 


If we attempt to reconcile this duality by referring it to a double 
pose in Queen Elizabeth (i.e., her flamboyant advertisement of vir- 
ginity and her predilection for being regarded as an object of desire), 
we shall not get very far. We should still have to explain how these two 
attitudes could exist without contradiction and why, indeed, they so 
often appear side-by-side in literary references to the Queen, as if 
they somehow belonged together. One wonders how Raleigh could call 
his chaste Cynthia 


The seat of joyes and loves abundance, 
(The Ocean’s Love to Cynthia, st. 11) 


or how Spenser could speak of her as 


... that sacred Saint my soueraigne Queene, 
In whose chast breast all bountie naturall, 
And treasures of true loue enlocked beene. 
(IV, Proem, 4) 


The words abundance and bounty emphasize the erotic, but they also 
lead to an explanation. Bounty, a word used so often of both Elizabeth 
and Belphoebe that it almost becomes an epithet, might be described 
as the royal word for Christian charity or love, the agapé of the New 
Testament. We are accustomed, perhaps, to distinguish too sharply 
between love as erés and love as agapé. For Spenser and the Eliza- 
bethans generally the idea of love does not seem to have acquired 
such a clear duality, so that it was still possible to use erotic imagery 
to describe that which, in its perfection, is said to transcend the flesh. 
For Spenser, as for Augustine before him, erds is not one thing and 
agapé quite another. The idea is rather that erds contains within itself 
the seeds that enable it to be transcended and subsumed by agapé; 
and here, of course, the upward movement of the Platonic dialectic 
in the Symposium, while it is by no means the sole source, comes 
powerfully to the support of such a way of thinking. 
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The way to a reconciliation between love and virginity as they 
apply to Belphoebe (and ideally to Elizabeth) may now be somewhat 
clearer. Virginity for Spenser is not an isolated glory; it is essentially 
an act of giving, a spontaneous and complete donation of the self and 
its normal interests for the sake of serving a higher ideal with absolute 
singleness of spirit. In the Christian tradition it is bound up with 
good works, generosity, responsibility toward others. Marinell’s way 
of life, ““virginal”’ in the narrow sense, is a perversion. The treasure of 
the Rich Strond was intended for use. 

Virginity is also the only human state which is potentially capable 
of absolute freedom from self-love, that antithesis of the Christian 
love of the New Testament. This is perhaps what St. Paul had in mind 
when he praised virginity to the Corinthians: 


. .. ifa virgin marry, she hath not sinned. 
Nevertheless, such shall have trouble in the flesh. 


The unmarried woman careth for the things of 

the Lord, that she may be holy both in body 

and in spirit: but she that is married careth 

for the things of the world, how she may please 

her husband. (I Corinthians 7: 28, 34) 
Love, in other words, insofar as it includes sexuality, cannot avoid an 
admixture of self-love in some degree. Virgins are not merely free from 
physical “‘defilement”; they are pure in the sense that there is nothing 
which commits them to even the smallest degree of self-love. In a 
single renunciation, so to speak, they have transcended the limita- 
tions of the flesh and opened the way to divine love in its unmixed 
form. That, perhaps, is why it was particularly appropriate that the 
mother of Christ should have been a virgin. 

Virginity from this point of view is a way of escaping time through 
sacrifice of that which is subject to time, thus introducing an aspect 
of eternity into an otherwise temporal existence. This is the source of 
that mystical, almost divine power attributed to virgins (besides 
Belphoebe we might mention the Lady in Milton’s Comus), for ‘“vo- 
cational” virginity is akin to the love of God himself. It is incidentally, 
of course, that specific manifestation of divine love which stands in 
direct antithesis to the specific self-love of lust: it is quite appropriate 
that Belphoebe and no one else should slay the savage man who has 
carried off Amoret, and that he should recognize in her “his deaths 
sole instrument” (IV, vii, 29), just as (on a less obvious level) it was 
appropriate that Britomart should subdue Busirane in Book III. He 
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was “Lust refined”—the individual impulse adjusted to the fact of 
society; similarly, she was Virginity adjusted to social fact, i.e., vir- 
ginity to be surrendered eventually in marriage. The parallel in the 
case of Belphoebe and the savage man is that these represent the same 
conflict between good and evil prior to the social consideration. 

Virginity, then, is specifically opposed to lust, not merely because 
it involves a renunciation of the flesh, but because lust is a perversion 
of that love which virginity represents in its purest earthly form. The 
positive aspect of virginity, in other words, is even more important 
than the negative; charged with exaltation and mystery, it comes to 
stand as the very type of love in general. 

Such an understanding, I think, can go far toward explaining that 
double aspect of Elizabeth in the contemporary mind as Virgin Queen 
and Queen of Love. I do not say that these two aspects and their ideal 
relation existed unobscured by other considerations in Elizabeth; but 
I do believe that they represented an imaginative center from which 
Spenser could draw those ideas of virginity that were to be embodied 
in Belphoebe. 

When we turn to Belphoebe it is fairly certain, I think, that such 
an understanding as I have described of the relations between vir- 
ginity and love is the essence of her character. Timias’ love she cannot 


repay in kind, even though “in perfect love” she is incomparable: 
pay g p Pp 


She gracious Lady, yet no paines did spare, 

To do him ease, or do him remedy: 

Many Restoratiues of vertues rare, 

And costly Cordialles she did apply, 

To mitigate his stubborne mallady: 

But that sweet Cordiall, which can restore 

A loue-sick hart, she did to him enuy; 

To him, and to all th’vnworthy world forlore 
She did enuy that soueraigne salue, in secret store. 


That dainty Rose, the daughter of her Morne, 
More deare then life she tendered, whose flowre 
The girlond of her honour did adorne: 
Ne suffred she the Middayes scorching powre, 
Ne the sharp Northerne wind thereon to showre, 
But lapped vp her silken leaues most chaire, 
When so the froward skye began to lowre: 
But soone as calmed was the Christall aire, 

She did it faire dispred, and let to florish faire. 


Eternall God in his almighty powre, 
To make ensample of his heauenly grace, 
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In Paradize whilome did plant this flowre, 

Whence he it fetcht out of her natiue place, 

And did in stocke of earthly flesh enrace, 

That mortall men her glory should admire: 

In gentle Ladies brest, and bounteous race 

Of woman kind it fairest flowre doth spire, 
And beareth fruit of honour and all chast desire. 


Faire ympes of beautie, whose bright shining beames 
Adorne the world with like to heauenly light, 
And to your willes both royalties and Realmes 
Subdew, through conquest of your wondrous might, 
With this faire flowre your goodly girlonds dight, 
Of chastity and vertue virginall, 
That shall embellish more your beautie bright, 
And crowne your heades with heauenly coronall, 
Such as the Angels weare before Gods tribunal. 


To youre faire selues a faire ensample frame, 
Of this faire virgin, this Belphebe faire, 
To whom in perfect loue, and spotlesse fame 
Of chastitie, none liuing may compaire: 
Ne poysnous Enuy iustly can empaire 
The prayse of her fresh flowring Maidenhead; 
For thy she standeth on the highest staire 
Of th’honorable stage of womanhead, 
That Ladies all may follow her ensample dead. 


In so great prayse of stedfast chastity, 
Nathlesse she was so curteous and kind, 
Tempred with grace, and goodly modesty, 
That seemed those two vertues stroue to find 
The higher place in her Heroick mind: 
So striuing each did other more augment, 
And both encreast the prayse of woman kind, 
And both encreast her beautie excellent; 
So all did make in her a perfect complement. (III, v, 50-55) 


The Rose here is the traditional symbol of love unanalyzed into 
“‘physical” and “spiritual.’’ Belphoebe’s rose is secured from those 
expressions of love which involve a loss of virginity (here symbolized 
by adverse weather), but under other conditions (in the calm, crystal 
air) it is free to “florish faire” and shed its divine essence over the 
rest of the world. Indeed, as the next stanza tells us, it is heavenly 
grace fashioned into an example for men by God himself. Belphoebe 
is the embodiment of “‘perfect love” as well as of “spotlesse fame of 
chastitie,” and this love (expressed in ‘“‘bounty’’—courtesy, kindness, 
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grace, modesty, and the like) strives with devotion to virginity for the 
first place in her character, each augmenting the other in the strife 
and thus serving as its “‘perfect complement.” 

But what of the man who finds himself in love with such a virgin? 
There is no possibility of consummating that love in the way that is 
normal for him, and yet he is cut off by his sex from ascending to her 
lofty plane. For Belphoebe has no masculine counterpart; Marinell, 
the only candidate, avoids women merely because he is afraid of them. 
We can hardly even speak of a “male virgin” without altering the 
concept considerably. Renunciation of the flesh for a man is conti- 
nence, implying a continual conquest of instinct by the will, as 
opposed io the single, transfiguring abrogation of the virgin; con- 
tinence has none of the eternal or mystical or divine qualities tradi- 
tionally attributed to virginity. The only course left open to a Timias 
(or a Raleigh), then, is to serve his virgin and her ends disinterestedly 
to the best of his ability, to become a sort of “Knight of Maidenhead.” 
There is no logical or moral constraint on such a man to prevent him 
from seeking ordinary love on honorable terms, and it should be 
noted that this is just what the Knights of Maidenhead do. The com- 
bination of spiritual and physical love shared by a man and a woman 
does not diminish or betray the love for virginity. 

When Belphoebe finds Timias kissing Amoret she is incensed. What 
she does not know is that she is related to Amoret in much the same 
way that the Heavenly Venus was related to the Earthly Venus in the 
system of the Neo-Platonist Ficino; that the desire to generate a like- 
ness of an image of divine beauty is no less a manifestation of love 
than reverence for virginity; that she and Amoret are, in fact, twin 
sisters. In Canto vi of Book III we learn that their conception, by the 
generative power of the sun in the womb of Chrysogonee, was im- 
maculate—they both began life untainted by original sin, “that is in- 
generate in fleshly slime.” Born while their mother slept, they were 
taken to be reared by Diana and Venus, Belphoebe by Diana, “to be 
upbrought in perfect maidenhead,’ Amoret by Venus, ‘‘to be up- 
brought in goodly womanhead.” The allegorical significance of their 
close relationship, I think, is that Belphoebe and Amoret are the lineal 
descendants of the two solutions offered by St. Paul to the problem 
of sexuality in love: total abstinence or consummation in marriage. 
Amoret, foster-sister of Pleasure, is sexual love not affected by con- 
siderations of morality, “‘natural love” in the best sense. But even 
though morality is not yet a part of the picture, it is clear that, for 
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Spenser, the only true end of such love is to be found in marriage. Mar- 
riage is thus made a part of the order of Nature itself, a view which 
morality, in this case, merely serves to ratify. 

Amoret has been fostered in the Garden of Adonis, the “‘fruitfull 
soyle” of fertile love and ‘“‘first seminarie”’ of all things that are born 
to live and die. In this garden the substance of life, supplied by ‘“‘an 
huge eternall Chaos,” is given form by the act of love and thus enters 
the world of existence. Now this substance 


... is eterne, and bideth so, 
Ne when the life decayes, and forme does fade, 
Doth it consume, and into nothing go, 
But chaunged is, and often altred to and fro. (III, vi, 37) 


The “great enemy” to everything that grows in the Garden of Adonis 
is Time, who, while he cannot destroy the substance of things, system- 
atically cuts down “‘all that lives,” that is, the forms in which that 
substance is clothed. And yet in the end the forces of fertile love in 
the Garden of Adonis transcend Time and achieve their own eternity, 
for it is fertile love which creates the forms of life which, though sub- 
ject to death and change, are everlastingly re-created. The force of 
this love is as inexorable as death itself, and the effects of Time are 


thus assimilated into the eternal order of Nature. Adonis, paramour 
of the Goddess of Love herself, is the representative of this principle 
of perpetual regeneration: 


All be he subiect to mortalitie, 

Yet is eterne in mutabilitie, 

And by succession made perpetuall, 

Transformed oft, and chaunged diuerslie: 

For him the Father of all Formes they call; 
Therefore needs mote he liue, that liuing giues to all. 


(III, vi, 47) 


The love that Amoret stands for, then, is no less eternal in its na- 
ture than the love implicit in Belphoebe’s virginity, though in a dif- 
ferent way. The first, realized in marriage, is a kind of ascent, a 
gradual “eternalizing” of temporal existence through the medium of 
ordinary human experience, while the second escapes into eternity 
with a single, mystical act of sacrifice and then descends to ordinary 
existence to invest it with its own nature. The essence of both is obla- 
tion, the free, disinterested gift of the self to the object of love, in one 
case an ideal, in the other another human being. It is no accident that 
Belphoebe and Amoret are twins. 
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If the allegorical significance that I have attributed to these two 
women is the intended one, then Timias, in his attentions to Amoret, 
has not sinned or broken faith with Belphoebe, even though those at- 
tentions constitute “love,” as the Argument of Book IV, Canto vii, 
tells us. Automatically excluded from Belphoebe’s lofty sphere, it is 
natural and proper that he should seek his fulfillment in human love, 
and the fact that he does so does not diminish his devotion to Bel- 
phoebe. There may be something to the fact that Amoret has suffered 
a slight wound from his “‘rash hand” (perhaps Spenser is alluding to 
the loss of favor suffered by Elizabeth Throckmorton and at the same 
time suggesting the diffrculty of driving out lust without injuring 
love), but this wound is certainly not the cause of Belphoebe’s anger. 

Here again the relevance of the historical parallel is almost ines- 
capable. It has been suggested that Elizabeth’s anger at Raleigh’s be- 
havior was excessive for the offense committed. Perhaps part of that 
anger was mere womanly jealousy. But it also seems reasonable to 
suppose that Raleigh, a man of intellectual and poetic abilities which 
set him far above such brash young men as Essex, might have stood in 
a rather special relation to the Queen. I am suggesting that Elizabeth 
must have recognized in Raleigh the one man among her favorites 
who was capable of appreciating the full imaginative power of her 
double role as Virgin Queen and Queen of Love, and that she might 
have come to regard him as a “Knight of Maidenhead,” so to speak, 
special custodian and defender of those ideals which were very near 
her heart. If such was actually the case, then the Throckmorton af- 
fair must have appeared to her as a personal affront, a betrayal by one 
in whom a special trust had been placed. 

In any case, that is substantially the attitude taken by Belphoebe. 
We have argued previously that virginity is the only state potentially 
capable of absolute freedom from self-love, and that this potentiality 
has much to do with its exaltation and mystery. Whether or not that 
absolute freedom is achieved, unfortunately, is another question, and 
there is one unfavorable circumstance that is likely to prove a great 
obstacle. The experiences of sexual love, once they have been re- 
garded from the lofty point of view of the virgin, are apt to seem much 
more animal than they are. Belphoebe is on the point of killing Timias 
and Amoret “‘With that selfe arrow, which the Carle had kild” (IV, 
vii, 36). From her exalted height she fails to discriminate between 
brute lust and the love which man and woman may legitimately en- 
joy. “Unless a man be clearly delivered from the love of all creatures, 
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he may not fully tend to his Creator”—the principle can be applied 
with a rigor that exceeds its intent. The ascetic is loath to admit that 
spirit and flesh may join in a unity that retains virtually nothing of 
sensuality, and virginity comes to be regarded as essentially more 
spiritual, and therefore superior to, sexual love. Belphoebe is too prone 
to stop after Paul’s “I would that all men were even as I myself” 
without adding the qualification: ““But every man hath his proper 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that’ (I Corin- 
thians 7: 7). She will not or cannot recognize that it is “‘A lesson too 
too hard for living clay, / From love in course of nature to refraine” 
(III, iv, 26). The rebuke that Venus gives to Diana surely applies to 
Diana’s foster-child as well: 


[It] ill becomes you, with your lofty creasts, 

To scorne the ioy that Ioue is glad to seeke; 

We both are bound to follow heauens beheasts, 

And tend our charges with obeisance meeke. (III, vi, 22) 


Belphoebe’s very virtue is the source of a blindness that she must 
overcome before she can recognize Amoret as her sister, and she does 
not quite overcome it. 

It should be clear by now why Timias is driven to seek a life of 
solitary remorse. (And, incidentally, Raleigh’s extravagant gestures of 
grief during his imprisonment in the Tower are perhaps not so laugh- 
able after all.) To have been the instrument for bringing a love akin to 
the divine into conflict with a love divinely ordained is not conducive 
to peace of mind; the foundations of the universe are in danger. A 
reconciliation is demanded, and speedily. 

It is effected, of course, through the mediation of the turtledove, 
the perfect symbol of that blend of mildness and pity which is the 
needed antidote to Belphoebe’s intransigency, her susceptibility, be- 
cause of what she is, not to injustice but to ‘“‘misdeeming.” Little by 
little she is led through the forest to Timias; and little by little her 
heart, ““mov’d with ruth,” overcomes her virginal scorn. Timias is re- 


ceived back into grace, love regains its integrity, and the order of Na- 
ture is restored. 





SHELLEY’S “MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES 
TEXT AND MEANING 


Irving Massey, McGill University 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the beloved’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.! 


This paper will deal with the editorial treatment of ‘Music, when soft 
voices die’”’ since its first publication in 1824; with the meaning of the 
poem as originally published; and with the problems posed by Shel- 
ley’s manuscript version and Mary Shelley’s revisions of its text. 
Two editorial issues must be settled before the meaning of the 
poem can be considered: whether the poem should be printed as one 
stanza or as two, and whether two lines found on an adjoining page of 
Shelley’s manuscript belong with this poem or not. Harry Buxton 
Forman published the poem as a single stanza in his 1880 edition of 
The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. A cryptic footnote explained, 
“At the suggestion of Mr. Garnett, this song is printed without the 
artificial division of its four couplets into two stanzas, to be found in 
previous editions.”” Mr. Forman’s precedent has been followed by 
numerous later editors of Shelley, and his merging of the stanzas 
forms the basis of John Unterecker’s recent explication of ‘‘ Music, 
when soft voices die.”* However, in the two manuscripts which I have 
been able to locate—Shelley’s draft and Mary Shelley’s copy—the 
poem is written as two distinct and separate stanzas, Shelley’s with- 
out title, and Mary’s under the heading ‘““Memory.’* Buxton For- 


1 Posthumous Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1824), p. 214. 

I should like to thank Professor Neville Rogers and Miss Mabel Steele for informa- 
tion pertaining to the subject of this paper, as well as the Bodleian Library for permis- 
sion to publish the relevant manuscript materials. 

2 Works of Shelley, 1v, 77. 

* “Shelley’s TO——-(MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE),”” Explicator, xv (1957), item 26. 

* Shelley’s draft is in Bod. MS Shelley adds. e. 8, p. 154; Mary’s copy is in Bod. 
MS Shelley adds. d. 9, p. 35. 
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man’s combining of the stanzas seems to be disqualified by the evi- 
dence of the manuscripts. 

Concerning the other editorial issue, two observations must be 
considered. C. D. Locock, editing The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
({London, 1911], 11, 519, note 2), writes of “vibrates” in the second 
line, “‘Dr. Garnett informed me that he had seen the reading ‘lingered’ 
(cancelled) in a MS.” The cancelled word in Shelley’s draft is actually 
“linger.” This error is insignificant and entirely understandable, since 
Garnett’s memory of the cancellations in the rough draft may well 
have been imperfect; but one cannot so readily explain the assertion 
of Sir John C. E. Shelley-Rolls and Roger Ingpen in Verse and Prose 
from the Manuscripts of Percy Bysshe Shelley ({London, 1934], page 70), 
that two “additional lines” exist, which are described as ‘‘the be- 
ginning of a new verse”: 


Gentle visions what are you 
And I have tamed the wild. 


I have located these lines in Bodleian MS Shelley adds. e. 8, page 
155 (Shelley’s draft of ““Music, when soft voices die’’ is on page 154). 
The first line appears in faint writing above a canceled passage which 
I have been unable to identify; the passage continues, “Even as a 


viper coils into,” and shows no connection with the poem to which it 
is assimilated by Shelley-Rolls and Ingpen. The second line, “And 
I have tamed the wild,” is written upside down in dark ink between 
“Gentle visions what are you” and “Even as a viper coils into.” 
“And I have tamed the wild” is a line from a rejected passage orig- 
inally intended to follow line 524 of “Epipsychidion.” It occurs on 
page 155 merely as a continuation of the passages on pages 152 and 
153, as its reversed position on the page attests. (Pages 154 and 155 
are written upside down with respect to the notebook as a whole.) In 
other words, Shelley-Rolls and Ingpen have presented two discon- 
nected lines, one from “‘Epipsychidion” and the other from no known 
poem, as a continuation of “Music, when soft voices die.” 

As an introduction to the textual study of eight lines of verse, 
these remarks may seem more than sufficient. Unfortunately, the 
validity of the entire printed version is open to question. A distinctly 
different text of the poem is to be found in the holograph. In order to 
grasp the shift of meaning which that text implies, we must first at- 
tempt to formulate the sense of the poem as it is expressed in the 
familiar published version, 
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It is obvious that this poem is concerned in some way with the 
theme of memory. Mary even provided the title ‘‘Memory” for her 
manuscript copy of the poem, which Shelley had left unnamed. The 
exact nature of this faculty in the poem has been the subject of an 
interesting controversy between Mr. Ben W. Griffith and Mr. John 
Crossett, but neither of them considers the subjective dimension of 
the experience which is captured by memory.’ Beauty has no existence 
unless perceived as such; even in the act of perceiving it, one is open 
to the charge of distorting “reality”; but once safe in memory, beauty 
becomes as much a fact of past experience as any of the external 
“realities” which entered the mind together with it.® 


Un souvenir heureux est peut-étre sur terre 
Plus vrai que le bonheur. 


(Musset, “Souvenir’’) 


Memory is the refuge of subjectivity, the plane on which it attains 
equality with the common components of experience and becomes in- 
distinguishable from them, being no longer subject to invidious com- 
parisons with a standard of “fact.” It is this function of memory that 
Shelley seems to celebrate in “Music, when soft voices die.” 

Stanza I. Physical beings are transient and relatively unimportant; 


their emanations (music, odours) are more important, and do have 
the opportunity of survival; this survival is attained in memory, which 
provides a provisional immortality for the beauty we perceive. Shelley 
now seems to have found half the answer to his own challenge (“On a 
Future State’’): ‘When you can discover where the fresh colours of 
the faded flower abide, or the music of the broken lyre, seek life 
among the dead.’ The hierarchy established in this stanza refers the 
living being to the lowest plane, the emanation to the intermediate, 
and the recollection of beauty to the highest. 

Stanza IIT. The highest value of the first stanza falls by a long step: 
the provisional immortality provided by memory becomes merely 
the substratum of essence. The recollection of beauty is of secondary 
significance in this stanza, whereas it had been all-important in the 
first; its only value now is that it serves, like the dead rose leaves, as 


5 Explicator, x1v (1956), item 32; xv (1957), item 26. 
* For an interesting discussion of the role of memory in literature, see Hans 
Meyerhoff, Time in Literature (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955), pp. 48-76. 


7 Tie Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London and New York, 1929), v1, 
207. 
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the bed for Love itself. Essence is as far above memory as memory 
is above the material objects in which it has its source. Even the be- 
loved (the second beloved—‘“thou’”’) becomes insignificant. The es- 
sence to which she has given shelter creates and yet transcends both 
the satisfaction to be derived from a relationship with her, and the 
mounting sweetness of recollection. This poem may be understood 
as the opposite of a love-lyric, since it praises love itself at the ex- 
pense of the beloved. 

Only an indirect honor can accrue to the beloved, but that is the 
highest praise that can attach to a living being; her memory has been 
chosen by Love as the appropriate bed on which to rest, as the dead 
rose’s leaves had been chosen for her own couch. There is little cause 
for mourning over the loss of life in this poem, whether it be the life 
of a flower or of a person, for life gives us at best but a bare hint of 
immortality, an earnest of perfection. The poem then appears as a 
muted and subtler, but still unmistakable restatement of the “‘Ado- 
nais” theme:* a superior potential is gained through death. We are 
reminded of Keats’ persistent preoccupation with this thought, or of 
Novalis’ quite literal phrasing: “‘Wir springen, wie ein elektrischer 
Funken, in die andre Welt hiniiber....’ Death is ‘““Zunahme der 
Kapazitat.’”® 

Even if we do not consider the expository plan of the poem, its 
internal organization appears firm, moving naturally to a climax in 
action and imagery. Within each of the four couplets we have life, 
death, and transcendence, spiritual life after death revealing a value 
beyond the physical. The contrast of the predicates shows this in- 
tensification within each couplet: die—vibrates ; sicken—live, quicken; 
dead—heaped ; in the very last, we may relax, as all is fulfilled: gone 
—slumber. (“Slumber on,” of course, means “slumber upon,” not ‘“‘con- 
tinue to slumber.’’) 

It is in some sense approximating the above that “Music, when 
soft voices die’ has been appreciated by generations of English read- 
ers; savoring its delicate wistfulness, but equally responsive to the 
affirmative philosophy it conceals, and to the undercurrent of deep 
thought that ripples the surface of the poem toward the end. But 
despite the immediate appeal of the poem, despite even its formal 
unity and logical coherence, some critics have persisted in finding dis- 


8 Or perhaps prestatement. The relative dating is difficult to determine, but the 
poems are roughly contemporary (1821). 
* Gesammelte Werke (Herrliberg-Ziirich, 1946), m1, 235. 
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continuity and inconsistency in the series of thoughts and images.'° 
We need not detail their arguments from internal evidence, because 
the manuscripts afford startling evidence that these perverse critics 
had good grounds for suspicion. 

In both Shelley’s and Mary’s manuscript versions, the two stanzas 
are in reverse order, the one beginning ‘‘Rose leaves” preceding the 
other. Furthermore, some lines in Shelley’s draft point to an interpre- 
tation remote from any which the published version could possibly 
yield. The following is a transcript of the holograph. Words cancelled 
by Shelley are enclosed in brackets; uncertain readings are followed 
by a question mark. 

[A? roseleaf when] 
Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
the beloveds 
Are heaped for [a Sultana’s] bed— 
[Poets] [When] [When a Poet gone] 
The [thoughts] 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art 


gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.. . 


[Spirit sweet! from th from] 
soft 
Music, [th] when [sweet] voices 
[Thoughts? even when] they die, 
Vibrates 
[Linger] in the memory.— 


[yet] 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken 


Live within the sense they quicken 


The cancelled manuscript line ‘When a Poet gone”’ suggests 
strongly that both the “thy” and the “thou” of line seven in the pub- 
lished version refer to the poet himself; that it is his own thoughts 
which will linger on; indeed, that unless Shelley changed his entire 
intention in mid-poem, the whole piece speaks of an author rather 
than of a beloved. The argument of the poem is completely altered; 
it now states that the poet himself is like the rose, and his thoughts 
are like rose leaves; when a poet dies, his thoughts live on, becoming a 
vehicle for Love’s survival. The word “Sultana” is of course much less 
intimate than “beloved,” and helps us understand that the poem is a 
statement concerning poets and poetry in general, rather than a 


For instance, John Crossett (see n. 5). 
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specifically dedicated love lyric ‘‘To——,” in which “thou” would 
naturally refer to the beloved. The theme of this poem, expressed in 
closely analogous imagery, is common in Shelley. The comparison of 
the poet or his song with a withered flower occurs in “‘To Constantia,” 
lines 7-10; in ‘‘Music,” line 2; in “Epipsychidion,” lines 4-12 and 
384-85 (“Scorn not these flowers of thought, the fading birth”); and 
in “The Magnetic Lady to her Patient,” line 30. The thought that 
the withered leaves of the poet’s memory will sustain the spirit of 
love after his death is familiar to us from the ““Ode to the West Wind’”’; 
and in the “Letter to Maria Gisborne,” lines 1-14, the memory of the 
poet lives on when his body no longer exists, in the cell of “rare and 
subtle thought” he has woven, which will ensure for his soul the im- 
mortality of love. Even if we assume, as does Newman Ivey White," 
that ‘Music, when soft voices die” is, like ‘“Epipsychidion,” openly 
intended for Emilia Viviani, we need not conclude that “thy thoughts” 
and ‘‘when thou art gone” refer to anyone but Shelley. The “Frag- 
ments Connected with ‘Epipsychidion,’ ” lines 38-41, show that Shel- 
ley conceived himself to be leaving Emilia, not, as White maintains, 
Emilia to be leaving him; it was he, not Emilia, who would soon be 
“gone”’; all that would remain would be Ais memory. 


Listen, O embodied Ray 
Of the great Brightness; I must pass away 
While you remain, and these light words must be 
Tokens by which you may remember me. 


With the stanzas reversed, and with the change of meaning sug- 
gested by the manuscript, the poem obviously loses both the subtle 
climax and the delicate cadence of the published version, and be- 
comes a poet’s open claim to immortality, whether in Emilia’s mem- 
ory alone, or, as in the “Letter to Maria Gisborne,” in the memory 
of all those who love his poetry and recall him through it. Character- 
istically Shelleyan in theme, it now seems more philosophical than 
lyrical. Its structure is unusual in that it gives equal space to the direct 
statement of the theme in stanza 1 and to its restatement through 
analogy in stanza 2, producing a distinctive trailing effect. The center 
of gravity of the poem is displaced to the first stanza. All in all, much 
unity is gained, with an unwavering focus not to be found in the 
familiar version; nevertheless, one can hardly help feeling that the 


1 Shelley (New York, 1940), 1, 322-23. 
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latter is a unique achievement, whereas the original is merely a 
good poem. 

It would no doubt be rash to assume that Mary Shelley made the 
changes she did with the deliberate purpose of improving on Shelley’s 
work. Mary cannot always be exonerated from charges of editorial 
manipulation, but in this case she actually transformed the meaning 
of the poem by the variant she produced. Her manuscript copy of 
Shelley’s draft differs from the latter mainly in the omission of the 
word “they” in the line beginning ‘‘Music,” and in the addition of a 
title. The published version, in turn, apparently derives from Mary’s 
transcript rather than from Shelley’s draft; although the title has 
been changed, it is verbally identical with her copy. I am frankly 
baffled by Mary’s motives in reversing the order of the stanzas (if it 
was indeed she who reversed them). Her reasons for altering the intent 
of the poem still further by changing the title from “Memory” to 
“To ” are perhaps more easily discovered. Any poem of Shelley’s 
dating from 1821 and containing references to love would naturally 
be associated by Mary with the Viviani affair, unless the content 
should openly contradict such an identification. Furthermore, sev- 
eral stanzas of “Epipsychidion,” as I have mentioned, do show a 
resemblance to this poem. Even the cancelled phrase, “Spirit sweet,” 
betrays this affinity with the longer poem (the opening words of 
“Epipsychidion” are “Sweet Spirit!’’), and suggests that the stanza 
beginning “Music, when soft voices die” may have been intended 
originally as a direct appeal to Emily to preserve Shelley’s memory, 
in the manner of the lines from the “Fragments Connected with 
‘Epipsychidion’ ”’ quoted above. Mary was no doubt justified in sur- 
mising that the poem under consideration grew out of the same situa- 
tion that produced “Epipsychidion”’ ; but it does not address a beloved, 
as the title ““To——’” implies. 

The thought naturally suggests itself that Shelley may have de- 
cided to reverse the stanzas at some date after Mary had made her 
copy, a copy which appears to have been taken directly from the 
rough draft. But Mary’s first transcript was evidently accomplished 
without Shelley's collaboration, for, in the form of several deletions 
it bears evidence to her difficulties in deciphering Shelley’s scrawl; it 
seems all the less likely that Shelley would have collaborated in any 
subsequent transcription, if he was either uninterested in helping or 
no longer available for consultation when the first and most difficult 
copy was written out. Mr. Neville Rogers informs me that no other 
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manuscripts of the poem are known besides the two cited, and Mary’s 
page bears the abbreviation “Pub” at its head. Although the evidence 
may not be conclusive, I believe that this poem, and possibly a num- 
ber of other posthumous works of Shelley, were printed from texts in 
Mary’s fair copy book (Bod. MS Shelley adds. d. 9). If this be true, 
Mary Shelley bears the responsibility for the reversal of the stanzas. 
No doubt she had forgotten or had never realized the significance of 
the cancelled line ““When a Poet gone”’ in the original MS, and, 
understanding these stanzas as an address to Emilia Viviani, thought 
they would make a more cogent love poem if reversed and provided 
with a romantic title—as, indeed, they do. 

Mary’s choosing to emphasize Shelley’s attachment to another 
woman by an editorial device which gives a strongly romantic twist 
to an innocuous poem is reminiscent of her publishing ‘‘Mine eyes 
were dim with tears unshed” under the date 1821 and with an implied 
ascription to Jane Williams, when her own copy is correctly dated 
June, 1814, and correctly dedicated to herself (though even in her 
copy the name “Mary” has been scribbled out in the title, “To 
Mary”’).” There are other errors, omissions, and apparently deliberate 
changes in Mary’s published texts of Shelley, rendering them less 
reliable than her manuscript copies from which the published versions 
were presumably taken. The reason for such major discrepancies lies 
beyond my range of information. 

Textual questions aside, we are left with a vexing problem in 
aesthetics. The poem in its printed form fairly breathes literary ap- 
peal; it has not been enjoyed by so many readers without good reason. 
Nevertheless, it does not represent its author’s intentions in either 
aesthetic form or literal meaning. In large measure we must thank 
accident for the composition of this lovely poem, almost such a happy 
accident as the random selection of lines by some mechanical device 
might eventually produce; for even if Mary made the changes she did 
with the deliberate intention of improving the text, it is still the merest 
accident that a reversal of stanzas and a change of title could produce 
a coherent poem with a meaning so far removed from the meaning 
of the author’s original manuscript version. 

To what class of art does such a work belong? Are we to admire it 


12 See the note concerning this poem in The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Ill, 323-24; also The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1839), Iv, 115, 
where the poem is printed under the heading ‘““To——’” and the date 1821. Mary’s 
manuscript copy is in Bod. MS Shelley adds. d. 9, pp. 26-28. 
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as we admire the works of nature, in themselves formless and unin- 
tentional? Are we to conclude that our aesthetic judgments are com- 
parable with our responses to nature, where we must furnish organiz- 
ing force and even meaning to inform the scene? Or shall we discard 
the poem, insist that the changeling be relegated to a footnote at the 
back of the book? Though we may appreciate the original, we must 
admit that the published version has by now a tradition of its own, and 
cannot simply be dropped from the records of English poetry. 


MARY SHELLEY’S TRANSCRIPT 


Memory 


Rose [I] leaves, when the rose is dead 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed, 


so 

And “ thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on 

[Spirit sweet-when soft voice] 

Music, [?] when [they] soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory,— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken 

Live within the sense they quicken- 





THE CALENDAR YEAR IN SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY PRINTING 


William L. Edgerton, Wilkes College 


When printers dated their books in the sixteenth century, did they 
use the calendar year, beginning 1 January, or the legal year, begin- 
ing 25 March? Special studies of the dates of individual books have 
suggested that printers generally preferred the calendar year, but, 
up to now, no detailed study of the customary practice of the period 
has been attempted. An obiter dictum by the eminent bibliographer 
Sir Walter Greg has suggested what the conclusions of such a study 
would be, but, in general, students of the period have been confused 
by the inconsistency of individual authors,’ or by the statements of 
political historians, whose source material is customarily dated ac- 
cording to the legal year. 

In a recent article on London publishing between 1550 and 1650 
Sir Walter Greg pointed out that “with the exception of works issued 
by some early law printers, almost all books were dated according to 
the calendar year.’ However, such a warning is likely to go unnoticed 
in the light of better-known controversies over the date of particular 
books, and when the literary student turns to political historians for 
guidance, he finds such a statement as A. F. Pollard’s, who wrote, in 
1940, that “it seems to have been the general, if not invariable custom, 
to carry on the old year to 24 March, while observing 1 January as 
New Year’s day.’ 


1 The inconsistency among private individuals is apparent if one looks no further 
than the dates of the explicits included in this paper. And individuals varied not only 
among themselves, but in their own practice (e.g., Ben Jonson’s inconsistency [see 
W. W. Greg, “The Riddle of Jonson’s Chronology, Library, s. 4, v1 (1926), 344-47]). 
Many students of the period are also familiar with an example of legal-year dating 
discussed by G. B. Harrison in his An Elizabethan Journal (New York, 1929) pp. 
429-30. However, a re-examination of the book in question shows that, if it were an 
example of legal-year dating, it was an author’s date, not a printer’s. In actual fact, the 
date in question is 25 March, which is always the same; it is 24 March that might be 
either a legal-year or calendar-year date. 

2 Sir Walter Greg, Some Aspects and Problems of London Publishing Between 1550 
and 1650 (Oxford, 1956), p. 83. 

* A. F. Pollard, “New Year’s Day and Leap Year in English History,” English 
Historical Review, tv (1940), 184. 
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An example of the present state of confusion over this problem 
may be seen in a recent article on the date of Rochester’s Valentinian, 
where the author notes with surprise that the printer may have used 
the calendar year.‘ 

Yet over sixty years ago, Falconer Madan’s investigation of 
Thomason’s Civil War tracts showed that seventeenth-century 
printers, although they used the legal year in dating official and 
learned literature, customarily used the calendar year in dating pop- 
ular works.’ As a matter of fact, individual cases where printers used 
the calendar year have appeared for years in bibliographical writing. 
A re-examination of those cases, and the investigation of the actual 
printing date of a large proportion of the books listed in the Pollard 
and Redgrave Short-Title Catalogue, show that, in general, the dating 
practice of printers in the sixteenth century is the same as that ob- 
served of seventeenth-century printers.’ Except for certain classes of 
books, sixteenth-century printers customarily used the calendar year 
rather than the legal year. 

The implications that follow from that conclusion are obvious. 
For example, the date of Roister Doister might well be re-examined. 
Recent studies that place the date of composition after 1 January 
1553, have been based on the assumption that the date of the third 
edition of Thomas Wilson’s Rule of Reason, containing the earliest 
mention of the play, was a legal-year date. Other controversies may 
also be affected, although the distinction between professional printers 
and individual authors needs to be kept in mind, for, as noted above, 
little consistency can be found among private individuals of the 
period. 

In this study I have omitted Bibles, for reasons clear to anyone 
who has entered onto that bibliographical morass of false imprints 
and pirated editions. For the same reason I have included only those 
liturgies that had already been investigated, or that were historically 
important enough to provide external clues to the actual date of 
publication. Certain other classes of books have already been studied 


* Lucyle Hook, “The Publication Date of Rochester’s Valentinian,” Huntington 
Library Quarterly, x1x (1956), 401. 

5 Falconer Madan, “Notes on the Thomason Collection of Civil War Tracts,” 
Bibliographica, m1 (1897), 291-308. 

* In this study I have stretched the term “sixteenth-century printers” to include 
all printers in A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave A Short-Title Catalogue of Books 


Printed in England, Scotland, & Ireland and of English Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640 
(London, 1946). 
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and have been shown to follow special patterns of dating. Almanacs, 
for example, have been found to be dated by the calendar year.’ 
Statutes and proclamations, on the other hand, were apparently 
invariably dated by the legal year. Some early law books, as Greg 
has pointed out, were also dated by the legal year.* Not counting 
these special classes, I was able to ascertain the publication date within 
a few days of more than eighty books that appeared between 1 Janu- 
ary and 25 March. All but one, and that a questionable case, were 
dated by the printer according to the calendar year.’ 

A separate discussion of each of these books would be impracti- 
cable. I have, therefore, listed them in tables, according to the method 
used in ascertaining the publication date. The first three tables list 
books which bear a date including not only the year, but also the 
month, or month and day. The fourth table includes books which 
bear only a year date, but which, on evidence from the Stationers’ 
Register and their prefatory material, clearly were printed between 
1 January and 25 March. In the fifth table are listed books not pub- 
lished until long after their entry in the Siationers’ Register. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE 
Clues to the publication date can be found in the typography, 


remarks by the printer, or other evidence based on the actual print- 
ing of the book. For example, a remark by the translator that he 
“put it more dylygently corrected and ordered to the Imprynter,”’ on 
12 September 1495, suggests that 9 March 1496 must be a calendar 
year date for Saint Bernard’s Meditations (STC 1916). In the tables 
following, explicits have been used freely, even when bearing legal- 
year dates, as evidence, at the very least, for the approximate day and 
month a book was published. 


7See E. F. Bosanquet, English Printed Almanacs and Prognestications (London, 
1917). 

8 An example is STC 18391. However, a legal book dated by the calendar year is 
STC 10955 (see Table III). A. W. Reed shows by historical evidence that this book 
must have been dated according to the calendar year. See Early Tudor Drama (London, 
1926), pp. 188, 202. 

® The possible exception is William Baldwin’s A treatise of morall phylosophie... 
printed by Edward Whitchurche, and dated 20 January 1547. The sequence of historical 
events during the period in which this book was printed is not clear. In Baldwin’s 
dedication to Somerset’s son, Somerset is referred to as “Protector of the Realm,” but 
he was not officially so designated, according to standard histories, until 31 January 
1547. However, in the dedication, Somerset’s son is not given his title of knight, which 
he received 20 February 1547, so it is possible the book actually came out between 
31 January and 20 February. Or, of course, Somerset may have already been titled 
unofficially Protector before Henry died on 28 January. 
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STC NUMBER AND DATE 


1916 


6464 


6691 


9 Mar. 1496 


9 Jan. 1568 
(col.) 


1573 


8 Feb. 1622 
(col.) 


18 Feb. 1622 
12 Feb. 1533 
(col.) 


7 Mar. 1549 


8 Mar. 1549 


10 Jan. 1555 


2 Jan. 1549 
(col.) 


25 Jan. 1546 


TABLE I 


(See above.) 


Explicit is dated 24 Dec. 1567. 


A “New Year’s gift,” with explicit dated 26 
Dec. 1572. 


“Stilo Nouo” after date. 


“Stilo Nouo” after date. 
See special bibliographical analysis by A. W. 
Reed (Early Tudor Drama, p. 81). 


These early additions of The Book of Common 
Prayer have been the subject of many studies. 
See bibliographical study by A. A. Prins (The 
Book of the Common Prayer, 1549 [Amsterdam, 
1933], II-X. Pages are numbered in Roman 
numerals). 


A comparison with an earlier edition dated 22 
Dec. 1554 shows that this edition was printed 
largely from standing type. 


This edition corrects a glaring blunder in 
Scriptural citation made on the title page of an 
edition dated 17 Dec. 1548. 


Colophon: 16 April 1546. Grafton also refers to 
Edward as prince, rather than king, a matter 
Grafton was careful about. (See 16047, Table 
III.) 


II. EVIDENCE FROM STATIONERS’ REGISTER 


In dating books by the Stationers’ Register, I am of course aware 
of how carefully such evidence must be used. It seems reasonable to 
assume, however, that a book that was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register at the end of the year would normally be published the fol- 
lowing January rather than thirteen or fourteen months later. For 
example, Peter Bale’s The Writing Schoolmaster (STC 1312) is dated 
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on the title page 1 January 1590. It was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on 1 December 1589. If the title page date is not a calendar- 
year date, we have to assume it was not printed until thirteen months 
after entry in the Register. For some special reason, printing was de- 
layed sometimes several months, but those are exceptional cases 
(see Table V). 

In the list below I have included the so-called ““New Year’s gifts” 
as being dated 1 January. Where no date was given in the Register I 
have noted the position of the entry as evidence that it was entered 
probably sometime before 1 January. (The Register year ran from 22 
July to 21 July.) 


STC NUMBER AND DATE 


313 


1312 


3381 


7625 

12048 
12538 
12787 


1593-New 
Year’s Gift 


1 Jan. 1590 
12 Jan. 1562 
1 Jan. 1570 
15 Mar. 1563 
1 Jan. 1582 


8 Jan. 1567 
(col.) 


1578 title page 

1 Jan. 1577 
(col.) 

1 Jan. 1580 


1587-New 
Year’s Gift 


Jan. 1591 
29 Jan. 1582 


1 Jan. 1583 


TABLE II 


DATE OF ENTRY IN STATIONERS’ REGISTER 
16 Dec. 1592 


1 Dec. 1589 (see above). 


February and March, 1562. Notice of fine for 
printing without license. 


Middle of Register. 

Middle of Register. 

27 Nov. 1581. 

Early in Register. The title of this “second im- 
presion,” as the author calls it, is quoted word 
for word in the register, rather than the title of 
the edition listed in the STC. 


16 Jan. 1578. Note the colophon bears a legal- 
year date. The book is Gabriel Harvey’s Musa- 


rum lachrima . . . , a book intended for a learned 
audience. 


13 Jan. 1580. 


23 Dec. 1586. 


16 Dec. 1590. 
12 Mar. 1582. 


27 Dec. 1582. 
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STC NUMBER AND DATE (cont’d) DATE OF ENTRY IN REGISTER (cont’d) 


18940 19 Mar. 1567 _Listed three times, the last time, as “the Reste 
(col.) of the Epestles,” is the sixty-seventh of 140 
entries for the year. 


26 Jan. 1566 Ninth entry of twenty-three for the year. 
(col.) 


10 Mar. 1563 Middle of Register. 
(col.) 


29 Jan. 1566 Middle of Register. 
6 Mar. 1563 Middle of Register. 


1595-New 19 Nov. 1594. 
Year’s Gift 


3 Feb. 1582 11 Jan. 1582 


1571-New Middle of Register. 
YVear’s Gift 


6 Feb. 1581 23 Jan. 1561 (see Ronald B. McKerrow, An 


Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1927], 
Pp. 137). 


Ill. HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


The use that can be made of historical evidence is obvious. There 
is little doubt of the publication date, for example, when the printer 
obligingly includes the regnal year with the publication date. The 
colophon of Holinshed’s Chronicles (STC 13569) reads, in part: 
“Finished in Januarie 1587, and the 29 of the Queenes Maiesties 
reigne.”’ Since Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne 17 November 
1558, a little simple arithmetic shows that the book was dated accord- 
ing to the calendar year. Sometimes reference to current events in the 
text makes it easy to ascertain the approximate publication date. For 
example, STC 63 is A faithfull report of proceedings anent the assemblie 
of ministers at Abirdeen vpon Twesday 2. Iuly 1605. The title page 
is dated 21 February 1606. Among other easily identifiable events, 
an arraignment of ministers at Linlithgow on ‘Friday 10. January 
last.” is referred to. Such an arraignment of ministers actually took 
place 10 January 1606, as a study of the controversy reveals. Bio- 
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graphical information about printers and authors is also often helpful 
in ascertaining the dates of publication. 


STC NUMBER AND DATE 


63 


2854 


21 Feb. 1606 


31 Jan. 1548 


16 Feb. 1587 


7 Jan. 1575 
(col.) 


9 Mar. 1548 


12 Feb. 1534 
(col.) 


10 Feb. 1517 
(col.) 


20 Mar. 1563 
(col.) 


24 Jan. 1547 


Jan. 1587 
9 Feb. 1572 


TABLE Ill 


EVIDENCE 


See above. 


This first volume of the Paraphrase of Erasmus was 
being attacked in the fall of 1547. (See James A. 
Muller, The Letters of Stephen Gardiner |[Cambridge, 
1933], xxiv; 376-87; 400-401; 412-18.) 


Dated by reference to Sidney’s funeral on 16 Feb. 
1587. 


Dedication is to Sir James Hawes, Lord Mayor of 
London, who held office from Sept. 1574 to Sept. 
1575- 


This letter was published soon after Somerset’s re- 
turn from Scotland in the fall of 1547. (See A. F. 
Pollard, England under Protector Somerset (London, 
1900], pp. 163-65.) 


It is possible that this is a posthumous publication 
of Wynkyn de Worde, for his will was proved 
19 Jan. 1535. Otherwise, it is another example of his 
use of the calendar year. (See 18566 and 24876 
below.) 


A legal book dated by the calendar year. (See foot- 
note 8.) 


A contemporary letter refers to this famous book 
as being published in the spring of 1563. (See John 
Mozley, John Foxe and His Book {London, 1940} 
P. 137.) 


This is an “immediate” and heated reply to a book 
published by Gardiner in 1546. (See James A. 
Muller, Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction 
[London, 1926], p. 134.) 


Regnal year. 


Prefatory material makes clear this old poem was 
printed because of public interest in the Ridolfi 
Plot, which culminated with the trial of Norfolk 
for high treason in Jan. 1572. 
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STC NUMBER AND DATE (cont’d) EVIDENCE (cont'd) 


16047 


19 Mar. 1546 Grafton refers to Edward as prince, rather than 


9 Jan. 1548 


10 Jan. 1500 


8 Mar. 1548 


23 Mar. 1509 


Feb. 1530 
8 Jan. 1498 
10 Feb. 1558 


(col.) 


Jan. 1553 


king, a matter Grafton was careful about. (See 
24655, Table I.) 


It is unlikely Whitchurche would have printed an- 
other primer in January 1549 when he must have 
been already preparing an edition of The Book of 
Common Prayer. Although a primer was published 
in 1555, and another early in Elizabeth’s reign, 
their usefulness was largely over with the advent of 
The Book of Common Prayer. (See Charles C. 
Butterworth, The English Primers. [Philadelphia, 
1953], P- 274.) 


I have not seen this book, but Duff discusses it as 
an example of Pynson’s use of the calendar year. 
(See E. Gordon Duff, The Printers, Stationers and 
Bookbinders of Westminster and London from 1476 
to 1536 (Cambridge, 1906], p. 175.) 


Regnal year. 

I have not seen this book, but Duff discusses it as 
an example of de Worde’s use of the calendar year 
(Duff, p. 135). 

Another book dated by Duff (pp. 178-79). 


Regnal year. This book was also noted by Duff 
(p. 141). 


As is noted in the STC, this is a surreptitious re- 
print. The offenders were brought before the Privy 
Council. (See Percy Simpson, “Literary Piracy in 
the Elizabethan Age,” Publications of the Oxford 
Bibliographical Society, n.s. 1-11 [1947-8], 1-23.) 


This is the first edition of Sir Thomas Wilson’s 
Arte of Rhetorique, which has the same date on the 
title page as the book including the earliest mention 
of Roister Doister, Wilson’s third edition of The 
Rule of Reason (STC 25811, see below). The Arte 
of Rhetorique is dedicated to persons who died in 
1553; Grafton was in prison in the fall of 1553 and 
in Dec. was officially deprived of his office of Royal 
Printer. Further, the book is strongly anti-Roman. 
(Queen Mary ascended the throne 19 July 1553.) 
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STC NUMBER AND DATE (cont’d) EVIDENCE (cont’d) 


25811 Jan. 1553 This book is even more strongly anti-Roman, and 
was responsible, according to the author, for his 
being seized and tortured in Italy. On historical 
evidence alone it seems likely that this book is 
dated by the calendar year. 


IV. BOOKS PUBLISHED BETWEEN 1 JANUARY AND 25 MARCH 
WHICH BEAR ONLY THE YEAR DATE 

Although these books do not bear a reference on the title page or 
colophon to a month or day, they furnish evidence that printers began 
the year on 1 January. The table includes a combination of evidence. 
The imprimaturs noted below include stipulations that the books be 
printed a short while after the date of the imprimatur. It seems un- 
likely that the printer would reproduce them if he had not complied 
with the stipulations. 


TABLE IV 


STC 
NUM- DATE ON STATIONERS’ EXPLICIT, OR OTHER EVIDENCE 


G 
BER TITLE PAGE REGISTER 


165 1587 27 Dec. 1586 1 Dec. 1586. 
568 1576 3 Jan. 1575. 


1137. 1597 24 Jan. and 30 Jan. 1597. 
5 Feb. 1597 


1638 25 Nov. 1637 Imprimatur stipulates book be printed within 
three months of 25 Oct. 1637. 


1586 21 Nov. 1585 10 Dec. 1585. 


1588 23 Dec. 1587 1 Jan. 1587. This is a sermon preached 17 
Nov. 1587. (STC lists title page date as 1587.) 


1588 1o Nov. 1587 16 Jan. 1587. 
1550 Colophon: 31 Dec. 1549. 
1589 6 Dec. 1588 1 Jan. 1589. 


1599 15 Jan.1599 Title page says book was translated 9 Feb. 
1599. 
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STC 
NUM- 
BER 


7297 


7537 
10887 


11372 
11629 
11683 
11726 


12280 


14285 
16806 
18077 
18207 
18513 
18634 
20844 
20888 
21226 


25155 


Edgerton 


DATE ON 


1592 


1613 


1636 


1589 
1579 


1579 


1603 


1588 
1582 
1534 
1595 
1586 
1585 
1583 
1587 
1585 


1621 


STATIONERS’ 


TITLE PAGE REGISTER 


17 Jan. 1592 


20 Nov. 1612 


24 Dec. 1588 
16 Dec. 1578 
3 Dec. 1578 

27 Jan. 1603 


13 Dec. 1591 


19 Dec. 1581 


18 Feb. 1595 
11 Jan. 1586 
7 Dec. 1548 
14 Dec. 1582 
10 Dec. 1586 
4 Nov. 1584 


15 Dec. 1620 


EXPLICIT, OR OTHER EVIDENCE 


Epistle: 5 Feb. 1591. Dedication: 17 Mar. 
1591. 


18 Dec. 1612. 


Imprimatur, dated 20 Dec. 1635, stipulates 
early printing. 


12 Dec. 1588. 

Book is a ““New Year’s gift.” 

23 Dec. 1578. 

Allusion to 12 Dec. “last” 1602. 

See study by Francis R. Johnson, “The Edi- 
tions of Robert Greene’s Three Parts of 
‘Conny-Catching’,” Library, s. 5, 1x (1954), 
17-24. 

2 Jan. 1588. Topical allusions. 


5 Mar. 1582. 


See Reed, Early Tudor Drama, pp. 79; 81. 


6 Feb. 1594. 

8 Jan. 1586. 

1 Jan. 158s. 

18 Jan. 1583. 
Topical allusions. 
6 Feb. 158s. 


8 Dec. 1620. 


V. BOOKS PUBLISHED LONG AFTER STATIONERS’ REGISTER ENTRY 


Here are five examples of books not published until long after their 
entry in the Stationers’ Register. In addition to these, students of the 
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period will probably know of others. It is interesting to note that these 
examples are all either translations, concordances, or books left un- 
finished by the original author. 


TABLE V 


STC NUMBER STATIONERS’ EVIDENCE 
AND DATE REGISTER 


5541 1588 20 Nov.1587 Explicit is dated 23 April. The translator re- 
marks that he is getting his book done by 
Easter, in accordance with a promise. 


18 Dec. 1592 Explicit is dated 18 April 1593. This book is 
John Eliot’s Fruits for the French. 


18 Dec. 1609 Explicit is dated 20 July 1610. This is a con- 
cordance in folio. 


7 Nov. 1586 Explicit is dated 13 May 1587. Golding 
finished this translation for Sidney, who died 
in Feb. 


9 Nov. 1588 Explicit is dated 28 May 1589. This book was 
finished by the printer. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF 
ST. IGNATIUS ON THE NATIVITY POEMS OF 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL 


John R. Roberts, University of Illinois 


While the influence of The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius of 
Loyola upon Robert Southwell, poet and Jesuit martyr, has been 
noticed by several critics, especially by Louis Martz in his excellent 
study entitled The Poetry of Meditation,’ I wish to demonstrate that 
the most distinctive features of Southwell’s literary personality—his 
sense of close affection for Christ and the saints and the intimacy 
with which he speaks to them—are attributable above all to his 
familiarity with the method of meditation recommended by the 
founder of the Society of Jesus. 

The elements which make up the whole of Robert Southwell’s 
literary works are, indeed, numerous and varied. He derived much of 
his rhetoric from the ancients and the Fathers of the Church, much 
of his preciosity and imagery from Petrarch or the later Italian imita- 
tors of Petrarch, much of what is most natural and spontaneous in 
his writings from his English background. Likewise, if we consider, 
not so much the form and expression as the substance of his poems, 
then Southwell is heavily indebted to the practical philosophy of 
Greece and Rome, to Plato, to Seneca, to the Church Fathers again, 
to the rich liturgy of the Catholic Church, and to the earlier English 
poets and those of his own age. But, as Pierre Janelle points out so 
clearly, all of these influences fade to shadows when compared to the 
most significant feature of his literary personality, the religious 
spirit which he imbibed in the course of his seventeen years as a 
devoted member of the Jesuit Order.” 

To understand Southwell’s poetry, we must first of all study the 
spiritual aims and methods of the Jesuit Order, for these aims and 
methods molded Southwell’s personality into what it was, not in the 
least stifling his poetic genius but rather encouraging it.* In fact, 


1 Louis Martz, The Poetry of Meditation (New Haven, 1954). 
? Pierre Janelle, Robert Southwell the Writer (New York, 1935), Pp. 93- 
* Janelle, p. 93. 
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Southwell’s very purpose in writing poetry was in absolute harmony 
with the aims of The Spiritual Exercises. Saint Ignatius is very 
specific regarding the final goal of his sons and the means to be used 
in attaining that goal: ‘Man is created to praise, reverence, and 
serve God ... things on the face of the earth are created for man to 
help him in attaining the end for which he is created. Hence, man is 
to make use of them [created things] in as far as they help him in the 
attainment of his end, and he must rid himself of them in as far as 
they prove a hindrance to him.’ In other words, St. Ignatius does 
not urge his followers to despise created things in themselves, but 
rather to employ these sense objects in such a way as to aid in the 
pursuit of perfection. 

In this spirit, Southwell wrote his poetry. In the dedicatory epistle 
attached to his poems, he remarks: 


Poets, by abusing their talent, and making the follies and faynings of loue 
the customarie subiect of their base endeuours, haue so discredited this 
facultie, that a poet, a louer, and a lyer, are by many reckoned but three 
words of one significance. But the vanitie of men cannot counterpoyse the 
authoritie of God, who deliuering many parts of Scripture in verse, and, by 
His Apostle willing vs to exercise our deuotion in hymnes and spiritual son- 
nets, warranteth the art to be good, and the vse allowable. .. . it hath been 
vsed by men of the greatest pietie, in matters of most deuotion.® 


His object then, like Milton’s, Herbert’s, and Vaughan’s in the fol- 
lowing century, was to rescue poetry from the secular uses to which 
it had been almost solely dedicated,® and transform it into a means 
of praising God and conveying moral and spiritual truths. For other 
poets earthly love was the motivation behind their poetry; for 
Southwell it was an ardent love of God and a sensitivity to spiritual 
values that made the poet.’ 

But, one may justifiably ask, what is it about Southwell’s poetry 
that so fascinates the modern reader? It is true that there is little 
variety in his metre; his longer works are written in decasyllabic 
lines arranged in stanzas four or six lines long. His frequent use of the 


* St. Ignatius of Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises, trans. by Louis J. Puhl, S.J. 
(Westminster, Maryland, 1953), p. 12. The standard Latin-Spanish text is that in 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Iesu, Monumenta Ignatiana, Series Secunda. Exercitia 
Spiritualia (Madrid, 1919). 

5 Robert Southwell, The Complete Poems of Robert Southwell, SJ., ed. Alexander 
B. Grosart (The Fuller Worthies Library: Blackburn, Lancashire, 1872), pp. 4-5. 
Hereafter referred to as Works. 

* Christobel M. Hood, The Book of Robert Southwell (Oxford, 1926), p. 76. 

7 Janelle, p. 112. 
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fourteener or poulter’s measure does not seem very engaging to the 
modern reader. His noticeable weakness for excessive alliteration is 
uncomfortably obvious, and his use of archaic words seems rather 
affected. Few of Southwell’s conceits are original with him; most of 
them were the standard equipment of the sixteenth-century versifier. 
And yet, in spite of all these signs of mediocrity, Southwell intrigues 
the modern reader.® 

I believe the most distinctive and most admirable quality of South- 
well’s poetry, especially in the shorter lyrics, is his tender lovingness 
towards Christ, His Mother, and all holy persons. God to Southwell 
is very real, human and yet divine, so present that He may be con- 
sidered an intimate friend, addressed with reverence and love; and, 
of course, this intimacy applies to Mary and the saints also.’ So 
many scenes in the lives of Jesus and Mary, especially in the Maeoniae, 
are interpreted with such passionate sympathy and with such lively 
and affectionate understanding that Southwell seems not to have 
imagined them; he seems to have witnessed them.’® In this short 
paper, I wish to demonstrate one means by which this intimacy was 
implanted and encouraged in Southwell’s personality—namely, the 
basic method of meditation recommended by Saint Ignatius in The 
Spirtiual Exercises. 

The method embodied in the Exercises makes use, for the most 
part, of vivid images. But it should also be noted that not all of the 
Ignatian meditations employ visual imagery. As a preface to the 
prescribed meditation, one generally sees the scene that is being re- 
flected upon in minute detail as if one were actually present and 
viewing it." ‘‘When the contemplation or meditation is on something 
visible,” Saint Ignatius explains, “for example, when we contemplate 
Christ our Lord, the representation will consist in seeing in imagina- 
tion the material place where the object is that we wish to contem- 
plate ...the temple, or the mountain where Jesus or His Mother 
is....’ Thus, the divine will seem more real, more personal, more 
human—the object being to encourage the person meditating to gain 
intimacy with the supernatural. 

Let us, by way of example, consider the meditation on the nativity 

* Sister Rose Anita Morton, S.S.J., Am Appreciation of Robert Southwell (Phila- 
delphia, 1929), pp. 88-9. 

* Janelle, p. 108. 

10 Janelle, p. 108. 


" Janelle, pp. 108-109. 
2 St. Ignatius, p. 25. 
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of Christ as recommended by Saint Ignatius in The Spiritual Exercises 
(my italics). 


(One begins the meditation by placing oneself in the presence of God, asking 
for grace to profit from the exercise.) 


First prelude. This is the history of the mystery. Here it will be that our 
Lady, about nine months wit! child, and, as may be piously believed, seated 
on an ass, set out from Nazareth. She was accompanied by Joseph and a 
maid, who was leading an ox. They are going to Bethlehem to pay the 
tribute that Caesar imposed on those lands. 

Second prelude. This is a mes..al representation of the place. It will consist here 
in seeing in imagination the way from Nazareth to Bethlehem. Consider 
its length, its breadth; whether level, or through valleys and over hills. 
Observe also the place or cave where Christ is born; whether big or little; 
whether high or low; and how it is arranged. 

Third prelude. [Here one asks God for the fruit he wishes to receive from the 
meditation, i.e., humility, charity toward others, etc.] 

First point. This will consist in seeing the persons, namely, our Lady, St. 
Joseph, the maid, and the Child Jesus after His birth. I will make myself 
a poor litile unworthy slave, and as though present, look upon them, con- 
template them, and serve them in their needs with all possible homage and 
reverence. 

Second point. This is to consider, observe, and contemplate what the persons 
are saying, and then to reflect on myself and draw some fruit from it. 

Third point. This will be to see and consider what they are doing, for example, 
making the journey and laboring that our Lord might be born in extreme 
poverty, and that after many labors, after hunger, thirst, heat, and cold, 
after insults and outrages, He might die on the cross, and all this for me.” 


The meditation is concluded with a colloquy or conversation in which 
one talks freely and personally with Christ or the saints. As Saint 
Ignatius says, ““The colloquy is made by speaking exactly as one 
friend speaks to another, or as a servant speaks to a master, now 
asking him for a favor, now making known his affairs to Him, and 
seeking advice in them.” 

Southwell, having been a Jesuit for nearly seventeen years, must 
have practiced this method of meditation frequently. As a Jesuit, he 
would have been obliged to make use of The Spiritual Exercises 
periodically throughout his life. That this type of prayer influenced his 
poetry is certainly understandable. What would be more congenial to 
a mind which is inclined to poetic ruminating than such a practice? 
It would be rather surprising, therefore, if one did not discover 
traces of the Ignatian method in Southwell’s poetry. It was this 


13 St. Ignatius, p. 52. 
4 St. Ignatius, p. 28. 
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method which made the awesome Almighty God appear to Southwell 
as “‘a sely tender Babe, / In freezing winter nighte, / In homely 
manger trembling. ...” It was this method which implanted and 
encouraged in Southwell’s personality that intimacy and passionate 
involvement with the divine which is so characteristic of his poetry. 

Turning further to those poems of Southwell which deal with the 
nativity of Christ, and first to one entitled ‘““New Heaven, New 
Warre,” one finds many characteristics which I would label Ignatian. 
The dominant note of the poem is its intimacy, an intimacy quite 
unusual in religious poetry of the sixteenth century. Few poets would 
address the angels or Christ with such fraternal familiarity as does 
Southwell when he says, “Come, Raphiell, this babe must eate, / 
Prouide our little Tobie meate.’’® Likewise, the poet views the scene 
of the nativity as if he were actually present. Every detail is taken 
in: “His chilling could,” “This little ark no cover hath,” “angells 
singe His lullybye.’"” There is a fond lingering over the physical as- 
pects of the Child Jesus; Southwell notes the Babe’s tears, His naked 
breast, His weeping eyes, His feeble flesh, and he hears the “‘babishe 
cryes.’””!8 

One of the most striking features of ““New Heaven, New Warre” 
is the solicitude which Southwell displays for the baby’s care. It will 
be remembered that Saint Ignatius suggests that one put himself into 
the scene as a slave and serve the needs of those present. There is a 
note of genuine concern, I believe, in such passages as: “Come, 
angells, all their [men’s] faults supply”; “His chilling could doth 
heate require, / Come, seraphins, in liew of fire”; This little ark no 
cover hath, / Let cherubs’ winges His boody swath’; “Let Graces 
rock, when He doth crye, / And angells singe His lullybye.’”* 

Saint Ignatius was particularly struck by the fact that the Creator 
had become man; of course, other Christian writers have expressed 
themselves on this point too, but none were more awestruck than the 
founder of the Jesuits. Southwell injects this note into “New Heaven, 
New Warre’”’ with passionate insistence. ‘‘This little babe” that “‘now 
suckes Marye’s teate”’ is God, and “‘All hell doth at His presence quake.” 


4% Works, p. 107. 
16 Works, p. 111. 
17 Works, p. 111. 
18 Works, pp. 110-11. 
19 Works, pp. 111-12. 
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“His campe is pitchéd in a stall, / His bulwarke but a broken wall,” 
and yet “The angells trumpes alarum sound.’””° 

One line in this poem in strikingly similar to Saint Ignatius’ ex- 
hortation in The Spiritual Exercises. Southwell urges the angels to 
rush to Christ’s needs, to “‘kysse the maunger where He lies.’”! Saint 
Ignatius says, “ ... embracing and kissing the place . . . draw fruit 
from this.’”™ This particular method is known as application of the 
senses. Possibly this also accounts for the emphasis on heat and cold 
in the poem, for the one meditating is to feel the heat, the cold, the 
poverty. Thus, Southwell writes, “...He Himself for cold do 
shake’ with the implication that the poet too is shaking with cold. 

Another poem which illustrates my point is the deservedly well- 
known “Burning Babe.” In this poem the poet states clearly that he 
himself feels the cold: “As I in hoary Winter’s night stood shiveringe 
in the snowe.’”™ The poet himself feels the heat: “Surpris’d I was with 
sodayne heat, which made my hart to glowe.’™ The poet meditating 
feels the fire of Divine Love in his soul, a common mystical experi- 
ence; so overwhelmed is he that when his meditation ends, he is 
rather startled as he says, “‘And straight I called unto mynde that it 
was Christmas-daye.’™ There is a note here of his having lost himself 
in ecstatic delight, the goal of Ignatian methodology. 

Another poem worthy of consideration is entitled ‘‘New Prince, 
New Pompe.” Once more the most significant feature of this poem is 
its intimacy. Christ is addressed as a “sely tender Babe,” and the 
whole poem is in the present tense. Every detail of the circumstances 
is noted: the “homely manger,” “His cribb,” “His mother’s poore 
attire,” “‘Josephe’s simple weede,” and even “‘His wodden dishe.’”’ 
Such details make one think of what Saint Ignatius urges in The 
Spiritual Exercises: “ . . . observe also the place or cave where Christ 
is born...” and “‘see the persons, namely, Our Lady, St. Joseph, 
and the Child Jesus after His birth.’”’* Since Saint Ignatius urges such 


20 Works, p. 111. 
1 St. Ignatius, p. 55. 
2 Works, p. 111. 
% Works, p. 1009. 
™% Works, p. 109. 
% Works, p. 110. 
% Works, p. 108. 
27 Works, p. 107. 
%8 St. Ignatius, p. 52. 
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a minute scrutiny of the scene, there is little reason to wonder that 
even a ‘“‘Wodden dishe” might be mentioned. 

After one has constructed the scene of the nativity, according to 
the Ignatian method, he is to ask the question, ‘‘Who is Here?” In 
“New Prince, New Pompe” Southwell wants us to ask ourselves the 
question: ““Despise not Him for lyinge there, / First what He is en- 
quire.”® Again, as we have seen before, Southwell is struck by the 
apparent discrepancy between the greatness of Christ and His pitiable 
surroundings. He tells us, “This stable is a Prince’s courte, / The 
cribb His chaire of State; / The beastes are parcell of His pompe, / 
The wodden dishe His plate.”’*° And he urges us to “prise His humble 
pompe / Which He from heaven doth bringe.’# 

These are but a few of the obvious parallels between the poetry of 
Robert Southwell and The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius of 
Loyola. They serve to demonstrate, I believe, that the Ignatian meth- 
od of meditation, far from hindering Southwell as a poet, contributed 
to his great sensitivity, appreciation, and intimacy with things divine 
—characteristics which made him a great religious poet. 


Works, pp. 107-108. 
* Works, p. 108. 
*" Works, p. 108. 





THE CLAUSE OF “DENIED REASON” IN OLD ENGLISH 
Elizabeth M. Liggins, University of New England, Australia 


The clause of “denied reason” is one which states a hypothetical 

reason for a fact or an event, and at the same time denies that it is 

the true one; it is nearly always associated with a clause which states 

the real reason. Formally, the negative is sometimes placed in the 

principal clause (Types B and C below). 

Type A. He stayed at home, not because it was raining but because he had 
work to do. 


Type B. He did not stay at home because it was raining but because he had 
work to do. 


In colloquial Modern English, the second because may even be 
omitted: 


Type C. He did mot stay at home because it was raining, but he had work to do. 


In Old English, clauses similar to these regularly have the verb in the 
subjunctive mood. 

In clauses of “affirmed reason,” the use of the subjunctive mood 
is extremely rare. While making a study of the expression of causal 
relationship in Old English, I examined about 102,000 lines of prose, 
including all the well-known texts, of both original writing and trans- 
lations from the Latin. I noted nearly 3,900 cases of causal clauses in- 
troduced by one or other of the causal conjunctions forbem, forbam 
be, forbanpe pat, forbem pet (or forpon, forpan, etc.), forby, forpy pe, 
forby pet, by, by pe, by peat, for, for pe, for pat, bet, and a few other 
rare phrases, but only in 53 cases was there a definite subjunctive.! 
In all the others, the verb was either in the indicative mood or in an 
indeterminate form. Sixteen of these examples of the subjunctive 
mood in clauses of “affirmed reason” were apparently influenced 
by their context (6 were associated with a conditional form, one with 
a purpose construction, and g occurred in passages of reported speech). 
Fifteen more occurred in clauses introduced by Pe? with a defining 
function (for example, donne he fagnad dat he sie abisgod mid worold- 
dingum, Cura Pastoralis, XVIII, 129.2). For 7, no convincing explana- 


1 The preterite plural endings -an, -on, -en are all regarded as indeterminate, and 
so is the 2nd singular preterite ending -est in late texts. 
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tion could be found (though in one or two cases the final -e of the sub- 
junctive mood may have been a scribal error—as in T6 pam prim ts 
godes fultumes Serf, fordam man naper ne Salt] god ne nane (ded) dén ne 
mage, buton hys fuliume (Soliloquies, 1, 30.14], where Holthausen, 
followed by Endter, emends to meg). 

In the remaining 15 cases, the verb in the subjunctive was asso- 
ciated with a negative, in either the principal or the causal clause. 
These cases are listed below. 

Type A. Causal Clause introduced by na (no), nalles (nales na), 
with either Positive or Negative Principal Clause? 
Cura Pastoralis, XTX, 147.7; XLI, 304.16*; Orosius, I, i, 
24.24*; II, iv, 74.35; Soliloquies, III, 70.12*; Blickling, 
VI, 69.9%; St John, VII, 22*; Alfric’s Homilies, I, 
82.25; 184.20; II, 40.21. Total 10 
Cura Pastoralis, U1, 33.16; LXII, 457.28; Soliloquies, 
III, 70.8; Blickling IV, 39.20; Aflfric’s Homilies, II, 
206.7 Total 5 
A typical example of Type A is: 


... Sas wundredon men, na fordi pat hit mare wundor were, ac fordi pxt hit 
wes ungewunelic. (ZElfric, I, 184.29) 

Each of the 5 cases in the second group is comparable to the 
Type B construction in Modern English. That is to say, although 
the negative particle appears in the principal clause, it is really the 
causal clause which is negatived. The principal clause is still positive 
in meaning, and the negating particle has merely been transferred 
from the causal clause to which, in sense, it belongs: 

Ne bed he né pes forbon pe him bes enig pea[r|f were, ac forpon he wolde 
egber ge ofer heofenum, ge ofer eorpan, us his miltse gecypon. 
(Blickling, IV, 39.20) 

In all but three of these cases, the “denied reason” is closely 
followed by a clause or phrase introduced by ac in which the true rea- 
son is stated. (Exceptions are Cura Pastoralis, LXII, 457.28 and 
Soliloquies, III, 70.8, while in Cura Pastoralis, XLI, 304.16 a clause 
introduced by la ah deahhwe@dre follows some lines later, though there 
is no direct grammatical link.) 

In addition to these 15 definite examples of the subjunctive 
mood, constructions of this kind were found in 20 passages where 
the mood of the verb was indeterminate. There was only one case 
in which the verb was definitely in the indicative mood: 


? In references marked *, the principal clause contains a negative particle. 
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Da Sonne de hira hlaf sellaS Sam synfullum de dearfende beod, nalles nb 
fordambe hie synnfulle beod, ac forSemde hie menn beod, & Searfende beod, 
ne seld se nd synfullum his hlaf, ac ryhtwisum, . . . 


(Cura Pastoralis, XLIV, 327.7) 


An explanation for the use of the indicative here will be offered later. 

The statement of the true reason is introduced by ac in 19 of the 
cases containing a verb of indeterminate mood, and in the remaining 
one the contrasting, true reason is introduced by sua suide sua with 
the same effect: 


& ne gefeon hie na det hie ofer o}re menn bion moten sua suide sua Sas 
det hie odrum monnum megen ny|t]toste beon. 


(Cura Pastoralis, XVII, 109.2) 


In 15 cases out of the total of 31 in which an ac-clause is found 
(12 with subjunctive verbs and 19 with indeterminate forms), the ac 
is followed by a causal conjunction, and the subject of the verb 
follows immediately (Modern English Type C): 


Ne cwep he pet na forpon pe him were enig gemynd pearfendra manna, ah 
he wes gitsere,.. . (Blickling, VI, 69.9) 


In St. John 7: 22, ac is followed by a phrase; in Cura Pastoralis, XIX, 
147.7, by a suelce-clause, and in Aélfric’s Homilies, I, 296.24 by a 


purpose clause: 


He gereordode hine efter his zriste, na fordi pet he sySdan eorSlices bigleofan 
behdfode, ac to Si pet he geswutelode his sodan lichaman. 


There is a slight tendency for Alfredian prose to favour the use of the 
causal conjunction after ac, but there is no significant difference be- 
tween the practices of earlier and of later prose. In 8 of the examples, 
the clauses of denied and of true reason are introduced by the same 
causal conjunction, and in the other 7 the conjunctions in the two 
clauses are different. 

Four examples of a clause of “denied reason”’ were noted in Old 
English poetry: Waldere, I, 12; Daniel, 83; 526; Guthlac, 117. In the 
last three cases, the verb is ambiguous (moste . . . odde wolde, wende, 
giemde), and in Waldere a subjunctive, gesawe. There is no example 
of a definite indicative. The Waldere passage has been something of 
a crux. 

Nalles ic 3e, wine min, wordum cide, 
By ic Be gesawe et Sam sweordplegan 


Surh edwitscype eniges monnes 
wig forbugan, od%de on weal fleon, 
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lice beorgan, ‘Seah pe latra fela 

Sinne byrnhomon _billum heowun; 

ac Su symle furdor feohtan sohtest, 

mel ofer mearce: Sy ic Se metod ondred, 
pet Su to fyrenlice feohtan sohtest 

zt Sam etstealle, odres monnes 
wigredenne. 


Some editors and translators, including Norman,’ Gordon,‘ and 
Dickins,> consider dy ic de gesawe...to be a noun clause, while 
Wyatt® and Sedgefield’ regard it as an adverb clause (glossing dy 
as “because, in that, for that”). Behre,* while not discounting the 
possibility of its being a noun clause, thinks it mere likely to be 
adverbial, and he then suggests that the subjunctive is a “medita- 
tive-polemic,” partly determined by the negative in the principal 
clause. In support of this, he cites Cura Pastoralis, III, 33.16 and 
Orosius, 74.34. But the evidence of the prose shows that the use of 
the subjunctive in a construction of this type is the normal gram- 
matical practice, and a psychological explanation is therefore un- 
necessary. Dy seems to be used here as a defining causal conjunc- 
tion=“‘in that,” and a suggested rendering of the passage is: 

By no means do I chide thee ...in that (or, because) I have seen thee 
avoiding the onslaught of any man... but (on the contrary) thou didst 


ever seek battle farther off; [it was] on this account that I feared destiny for 
thee, since thou too rashly didst seek the battle... 


Here, too, the true reason for reproach is stated shortly afterwards, 
in a clause introduced by ac. (An ac-clause also follows in Daniel, 526 
and Guthlac, 117.) 

Behre, in speaking of the influence of the negative in the principal 
clause, agrees with Fleischhauer, who, citing Cura Pastoralis XLI, 
304.16, stated that 


Die als Konjunktionen gebrauchten Verbindungen forddm(de), fordon(de) 
und fordy(de) haben nach sich I. Conj. ...in kausaler Bedeutung (= weil) 
wenn der Kausalsatz unter dem Bereiche einer im Hauptsatz enthaltenen 
Negation steht.® 


* F. Norman, ed., Waldere (Methuen, 1933). 

*R. K. Gordon, Anglo-Saxon Poetry (Everyman, 1926). 

5 B. Dickins, ed., Runic and Heroic Poems (Cambridge, 1915). 

6A. J. Wyatt, ed., An Anglo-Saxon Reader (Cambridge, 1939). 

™W. J. Sedgefield, ed.; An Anglo-Saxon Verse Book (Manchester, 1922). 

® Frank Behre, The Subjunctive in Old English Poetry (Goteborg, 1934), p. 307. 

*W. Fleischhauer, Ueber den Gebrauch des Conjunctivs in Alfred’s altenglischer 
Uebersetzung von Gregor’s Cura Pastoralis (Erlangen, 1885), p. 29. 
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But in 5 of the cases of a definite subjunctive mood in a clause of 
“denied reason,” the verb in the principal clause is positive, the 
negating word being found only in the causal clause. In the other 11 
(10 in the prose and the Waldere passage), there is a negative in the 
principal clause. 

Moreover, apart from clauses of “denied reason,” in the prose 
examined 680 cases were noted in which a causal clause was asso- 
ciated with a negative principal clause. In 511 of them, the verb in 
the causal clause was in the indicative mood, and in 169 the mood 
was indeterminate. There was not a single example of the definite 
use of a subjunctive. (Of these, 77 occur in Cura Pastoralis, asso- 
ciated with one of the six conjunctions mentioned by Fleischhauer.) 
It seems certain, then, that the mere presence of a negative in the 
principal clause is not relevant. 

The use of the subjunctive mood in the clause of ‘denied reason” 
may be due to the fact that a clause of this type is of the same order 
as one of Unfulfilled Condition: it expresses a reason which is imag- 
ined, but unreal. If this is the correct explanation, it will account 
for the use of the indicative mood in Cura Pastoralis, XLIV, 327.7 
(see above). The sinfulness is very real, though it is not the reason 
for the act of charity. 

The subjunctive mood is found in similar contexts in other Ger- 
manic languages. For example, in Gothic: 


trauain swaleika habam bairh Xristu du guba ni patei wairbai sijaima bagkjan 
wa af uns silbam, ak so wairbida unsara us gupa ist. (II Corinthians 3:4) 


and in Old Norse: 
hnékat af pvi til hjalpar pér at verer bess verp aldrege. (Od. 9) 


In Modern Icelandic, too, the subjunctive is used in a causal clause 
(beginning with af pvt ad) if the cause is imaginary and denied in the 
principal clause, while the real cause is put in the indicative, and in 
German the use of the subjunctive is optional after weil, preceded 
by a negative or word with negative force when it is desired to in- 
dicate that a suggested explanation is not the right one. 

The absolute consistency with which the rule of the subjunctive 
in this construction is observed in both prose and poetry at all periods 
of Old English is remarkable. 


Norte: The conjunction swylce is sometimes used with a partly causal func- 
tion. Ten cases were noted in the prose examined. Five are of special interest, 
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all in Aélfric’s prose: AElfric’s Homilies I, 8.5; 34.23; 128.29; 366.5; Lives of 
Saints, I, v, 17. In four of these, a causal clause introduced by na swylce 
expresses a false reason and is followed by a clause introduced by ac con- 
taining the true one. 


... he wyrcd his weorc purh his gecorenan, na swylce he behofige ures fultumes, ac 
pat we geearnion pet ece lif purh his weorces fremminge. (Homilies, 1, 8.5) 


In the fifth case, the negative is placed in the principal clause: 


Nes pet cild fordi gecweden hire frumcennede cild swilce heo oder siddan acende, ac 
fordi pe Crist is frumcenned of manegum gastlicum gebrodrum. (Homilies, I, 34.23) 


In three cases, the true reason is introduced by the simple conjunction 
ac; in one (just quoted) by ac + fordi pe, while in Homilies, I, 8.5 ac + pat 
introduces a purpose clause. The mood of the verb is subjunctive in Homilies, 
I, 8.5, and indeterminate in the other four examples. 

Since there is no definite indicative in any of the ten examples in which 
causal swylce occurs, the use of the subjunctive here is not of itself conclusive, 
but it is an interesting parallel to its use in clauses introduced by a purely 
causal conjunction, and in no way contradicts the conclusions suggested by 
such constructions. 





THE PHONEMIC APPROACH TO UMLAUT IN OLD HIGH 
GERMAN AND OLD NORSE 


Henry Kratz, North Amherst, Mass. 


I. UMLAUT IN OLD HIGH GERMAN 


One of the most puzzling aspects of historical Germanic phonology 
is the representation of i-umlaut in the Old High German and Middle 
High German periods. While in OHG only the umlaut of short a is 
indicated (by e), in the MHG period umlaut of (German) 4, 4, 0, 
ui, u, ou and uo is also found (represented by @, @, 6, iu, ti, 6u and tie 
respectively), despite the fact that the umlaut-causing 7’s and j’s had 
either disappeared or been weakened to [a] before and during the 
OHG period. As will be seen below, this is an oversimplification, but 
it will serve to sketch the problem as it is generally conceived in its 
broader aspects. The difficulty is thus obvious: i-umlaut is caused 
by an i (phonetically [i] or [i]) or 7 in a following syllable, and by 
all logic this change in pronunciation must take place before the i 
or j disappears or becomes weakened to [9], or there is nothing to 
cause mutation. As far as German is concerned, this means the 
umlaut must have taken place before or during the OHG period, 
even though it is not indicated in OHG sources, unless we are to 
believe that it took place at a time when there was nothing to cause it. 

In a famous article,’ W. F. Twaddell attempted to resolve these 
difficulties by the application of new methods of descriptive linguis- 
tics, and his work was later amplified and expanded by H. Penzl.? 
The purpose of this study is to examine their results.’ 

Twaddell assumes that umlaut was already present in OHG to 
substantially the same degree that it was in MHG. The orthography 
did not reflect the umlaut because the mutated vowels were merely 
“dependent variables” (i.e., positional variants, allophones), occur- 
ring before i and j, of the corresponding unmutated vowels, which 

1W. F. Twaddell, “A Note on OHG Umlaut,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unter- 
richt, Xxx (1938), 177-81. 

2 H. Penzl, “Umlaut and Secondary Umlaut in Old High German,” Language, xxv 
(1949), 223-40. 

* It is all the more fitting that this examination should take place in view of the 
fact that Twaddell’s article was singled out for inclusion in Readings in Linguistics, 
edited by Martin Joos (Ann Arbor, 1957). 
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occur in other phonetic surroundings (including positions before i 
or j when the latter were preceded by certain “umlaut-hindering” 
consonants). To depict OHG conditions he sets up the following 
formulas, in which U stands for the “sound types” or phonemes 
involved, « for the unmutated allophones, y for the mutated allo- 
phones, x for any consonant, xx for umlaut-hindering consonants, 
i for [i], [i], or [j], and @ for any other vowel: 

Uxi_ representing yxi 

Uxxi representing uxxi 

Uxa representing uxa‘ 


Because the “sound type U” occurs as [y] before i and as [u] else- 
where, Twaddell says, “the environment was the determining, pri- 
mary factor, the independent variable, and the nature of the vowel 
was secondary, the dependent variable.’”* In other words, he claims 
that there was no reason to distinguish between [y] and [u] in the 
orthography because they were merely allophones of the same 
phoneme, i.e., because [y] only occurred before i, and the presence of 
the « was sufficient to indicate the mutated pronunciation, which, as 
it only occurred in certain striking phonetic surroundings, was not 
significant to the OHG scribes. When the post-tonic i became [a] or 
disappeared, the “difference [y/u] . . . [had] become an independent 
and autonomous difference’ and hence had to be indicated in the 
orthography; that is, the phonetic surroundings no longer determined 
the difference in pronunciation between [u] and [y], so that this differ- 
ence was now phonemic. 


In order for this theory to hold water it must be clearly demon- 
strated that: 

Umlaut-causing i and j were still present in the period when 
umlaut was not indicated. Otherwise the conditions would not pre- 
vail that would make possible, by Twaddell’s reasoning, the inclusion 
of [y] and [u] as allophones of the same phoneme. 

Umlaut was consistently not indicated while umlaut-causing 7 
and j were still present. This sounds absurd at first, perhaps, as the 
theory we are discussing attempts to explain the lack of indication of 
umlaut. But if umlaut is seen to be indicated in certain cases when 
umlaut-causing i and j are still present, it seems evident that the 
Twaddell hypothesis will be at least weakened. 

* Twaddell, p. 178. 


5 Twaddell, p. 178. 
® Twaddell, p. 179. 
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Umlaut was indicated when umlaut-causing i and j were no 
longer present. Lack of umlaut symbols when i and j are present can 
be interpreted as a sign of the presence of umlaut on phonemic 
grounds only if these symbols are at hand when i and j have dis- 
appeared. This is the necessary correlative of the preceding point. 

The phonemic principle was generally carried out in OHG texts. 
If, for instance, in other cases one symbol represents several phonemes, 
any argument is weakened that is based on phonemic differentiation. 

Let us consider these four points in order: 


I. PRESENCE OF UMLAUT-CAUSING 1 AND j 


Umlaut-causing i was for the most part still present in OHG, but 
umlaut-causing j was nol.’ Therefore, OHG had a number of words 
where umlaut was not indicated (although present in MHG) even 
though the umlaut-causing 7 had been lost. Such words include the 
infinitive and present indicative of jan-verbs, the ja-stem nouns and 
adjectives, masculine and neuter, and the jé-stem (feminine) nouns 
and adjectives. In some of these forms, of course, 7 had become 
vocalized, and therefore umlaut-causing (or umlaut-accompanying) 
i is present: nominative and accusative singular of masculine ja- 
stems, nominative and accusative neuter singular and plural of neuter 


ja-stems.® Occasionally e and i appear as reflexes of j in the older 
forms of jé-stems.® Also, suffixal i appears in the 2nd and 3rd person 
singular present indicative of jan-verbs.'° Even with all these excep- 
tions it must be evident that in a number of cases umlaut-causing j 
has disappeared, so that the mutated vowels come to stand in exactly 
the same surroundings as their unmutated counterparts. Twaddell 
passes this over by saying: 


There must have been a period in which the opposition [y/u] was in 
part independent (where [-j] had been lost) and in part dependent (where [-i] 
remained). The failure to record immediately the [y/u] opposition in the 
former cases was a natural orthographical conservatism, since such cases 
constituted a minority of the occurrences of [y], and were pretty completely 
restricted to certain morphological classes and functions, with related forms 
still displaying [-i]: e.g., inf. of weak verbs I and related finite forms. Further, 
the loss of [-j] and the weakening of [-i] occupied appreciable periods of time, 


7 Except after r and in the syllables directly following long vowels or diphthongs— 
cf. W. Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 7th ed., edited by K. Helm (Halle, 1950), 
#115-18. 

§ Braune, #108. 

® Braune, #209. 

10 Braune, #304. 
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and we must assume fluctuations of usage, local, individual, and probably 
even within the speech of one individual. Not until a consistent majority 
of the occurrences of [y] were definitely independent of phonetic environment 


was the phonologization of [y/u] sufficiently valid to call for orthographical 
representation." 


On pages 285-87 of Braune’s Althochdeuische Grammatik there are 
listed 57 jan-verbs in the simplex, all but 9 of them with umlautable 
vowels. When we add to these all the rarer verbs not listed, plus all 
the compounds that were and could be made of them, plus the ja- 
and jé-stem nouns and adjectives, a rather imposing array of words is 
assembled, not to be easily glossed over as a minority of the occur- 
rences of [y]. To be sure, these cases were “pretty completely re- 
stricted to certain morphological classes and functions,”’ as indicated 
above. But it is difficult to believe that umlaut was not indicated 
because the umlauted vowels were dependent variables; for being a 
dependent variable entailed appearing not only before i and 7 (less 
those cases where Umlautshindernisse occur), but also in other 
phonetic surroundings distinguished by their morphological func- 
tions. The morphological classes involved are actually a complex 
mass of verbal, nominal, and adjectival forms belonging to hundreds 
of words. These forms include the infinitives and present participles, 
the 1st person singular, rst, 2nd and 3rd person plural present in- 
dicative and all of the present subjunctive of jan-verbs, the genitive 
and dative singular of masculine and neuter ja-stem nouns and ad- 
jectives, all cases of the plural of masculine, and the genitive and 
dative plural of neuter ja-stem nouns and adjectives, and all forms, 
singular and plural, of feminine jé-stem nouns and adjectives (except 
for a few cases in older sources). This seems to be expecting not 
only a tremendously acute phonemic consciousness on the part of 
OHG scribes, but also an even greater formal consciousness, es- 
pecially in light of the fact that many of these forms corresponded 
with forms of other conjugations and declensions without mutated 
stem vowels: the jan-verb endings of the 1st person singular present 
indicative coincides always, the 1st person plural occasionally, and 
the 2nd person plural usually with the corresponding endings of 
strong verbs; all the present subjunctive endings of the jan-verbs 
coincide with the corresponding endings of strong verbs and those of 


" Twaddell, pp. 179-80. 
2 See Braune, #304, 198, 250, 209. 
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the third class of weak verbs;" the genitive and dative singular end- 
ings of masculine and neuter ja-stems for the most part coincide with 
the corresponding endings of pure a-stems (as is also frequently the 
case with the genitive and dative plural endings); all the j6-stem 
endings coincide for the most part with those of pure 6-stems.% 

It must also be noted that, while post-consonantal j is frequently 
found in eighth century records, it has almost completely disap- 
peared in the ninth century (except after r, where it remains, be- 
coming ‘g in MHG: OHG nerien, MHG nergen)."* Furthermore, ja 
had become e by the time of the oldest OHG records; thus, for a 
large number of the cases involved there can be no question of 
Twaddell’s “long period of time”: the change of ja to e obviously 
took place when there was no written tradition, so that the argument 
of orthographic conservatism is an empty one. 

Penzl tries to explain the difficulty of the jan-verb and ja- and 
jé-stem endings by maintaining that the -e from -ja is 
probably a moderately high palatal sound [e], not merely [a]; for we find the 
ending -en contrasting with the infinitive ending -an of strong verbs (meman) 
until the oth century, the -ent of the 3d pl. present (sezzent ‘they set’) con- 
trasting with the -ant of strong verbs (memant ‘they take’), and the orthogra- 
phy of sunte changing to suntea, suntia, and finally to sunita. The e apparently 
continued in early Old High German to function as a conditioning environ- 
ment for the rise of umlaut allophones. The ensuing orthographic confusion of 
e and a (as in sezzan, stellan, Upper German sezzant, Franconian nement, 
sunta), seems to show that by that period the umlaut qualities are no longer 


determined by the following vowels; they have become independent pho- 
nemes."* 


It is hard to understand why -en contrasting with -am should mean 
that the e was necessarily a ‘“‘moderately high palatal” rather than 
[a], but that is probably irrelevant here. If we assume Penzl’s theory 
to be correct, it means an even greater phonemic consciousness must 
be presupposed on the part of OHG scribes. Not only must they have 
been conscious of the phonetic and morphological contrasts men- 
tioned above (less those forms where earlier -ja appears as e), but 
they must also have beer aware of an e-sound as furnishing an en- 

13 Braune, #304. 

4 Braune, #193, 198. 

% Braune, $207, 208, 209, 210. 

16 Braune, #117. 


17 Braune, #117, n. 2. 
18 Penzl, p. 229. 
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vironment that demands a mutated allophone. Probably the occa- 
sional -an for -en and vice versa can be looked upon as quite natural 
analogical forms, the existence of which, incidentally, is another in- 
stance of the weakness of the Twaddell theory, since it means some 
more words where his contrast of [uxa] to [yxi] does not hold true. 
The weakening of unaccented syllables to [9] is first indicated in the 
MSS of the tenth century, and if, as is quite probable, it had already 
begun in the ninth, at least in some dialects, Twaddell’s contrast is 
even less pronounced."® 

Penzl’s further remark in this context is puzzling. He seems in 
general to agree wholeheartedly with Twaddell’s thesis, yet he denies 
the very essence of it by saying that the umlauted allophones have 
become separate phonemes. Twaddell’s theory quite clearly states 
that they are not, and that the mutation is not indicated because of 
the very fact that they are not. Does Penzl mean to imply that the 
Twaddell theory has reference only to the eighth century, i.e., only 
the very beginning of the historic OHG period, and that after that 
time post-tonic vowels had fallen together, so that the mutated 
vowels were no longer mere “positional variants’’? 


2. INDICATION OF UMLAUT WHEN 7 AND j WERE STILL PRESENT 


The principal difficulty with Twaddell’s theory is, of course, the 
fact that umlaut of short @ is consistently represented by e, which is 
also the symbol that represents the sound derived from Gmc e. This 
Twaddell explains by saying: 


The [e]-aspect of sound-type A was phonetically rather similar to a phonetic 
aspect [e] of a different sound-type, E. Further, this [e]-representation of 
sound-type E appeared in another phonetic environment, as in erda.—This 
is the only phonetic environment in which sound-type E can historically be 
expected, because of the earlier shift of ¢ to i before i, etc. The phonetic sim- 
ilarity of [e] (from E) and [e] (from A) would then have had a surprising con- 
sequence. It must be remembered that the [e] of gesti was a closer vowel than 
the [e] of erda. The complex of sounds representing the old E and A sound- 
types would then have assumed this form: 

exi from A 

exa from E 

exi from A 

axa from A 


Historically, three of these represented one old sound-type, one represented 
the other. But the speakers of OHG knew their language functionally, not 
historically. And functionally, there would have been a neat pairing-off, re- 
sulting in a new and symmetrical distribution of sound-types: 


1 Braune, #59. 
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exi representing Exi 
exi representing Exa 
xi representing Axi 
axa representing Axa 


The preponderant OHG orthography represents such a new distribution of E 
and A. The functional unity of the new sound-type E is confirmed by the 
cases in which OHG [e], occurring exceptionally before -i in new formations, 
was replaced by [e].”° 


What this really amounts to, it would seem, is simply that short a 
when umlauted sounded more like [e] than [a], so that the OHG 
scribes, who “knew their language functionally, not historically,” 
selected the symbol at their command, irrespective of phonetic en- 
vironment, that most closely represented the sound they wished to 
designate. 
Penzl writes: 

The orthographic evidence indicates that the [e]-allophones of a before i- 
sounds merged in Old High German with the already existing phoneme e. 
Twaddell points out (cf. fn. 9) that the umlaut e would thus occur only in those 
positions where an original Germanic é did not occur, i.e. before i-sounds 
(see ¥1). If the umlaut e was pronounced [e] and the original é was pro- 


nounced [e], later OHG vowel changes in unstressed syllables could bring 
about a phonemization of the difference. 


To this we must again bring the objection that in a good number of 
cases umlaut ¢ appeared before sounds other than i or j (namely in 
the jan-verbs and ja- and jé-stems mentioned above). It would 
seem that if é and ¢ became one phoneme, only to split later into 
two, those words containing originally ¢ before a sound other than 
i or j would change that [e] to [e], and that this pronounciation would 
be retained, so that when the phonemic split occurred it would have 
remained part of the /e/ phoneme. Of course, this is not the case in 
OHG nor in the modern dialects where the contrast of /e/ and /e/ 
is preserved. 

There are no indications of umlaut of other vowels to be found 
in the orthography of the OHG of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Beginning with the tenth century there are sporadic designations of 
umlaut in the late OHG period, the frequency and consistency of 
which vary considerably from vowel to vowel: 


2 Twaddell, pp. 180-81. 

21 Penzl, pp. 225-26. 

2 In the following, reference is made only to Braune and Paul (see my n. 24, 
below). Further details can of course be found in the other OHG and MHG handbooks; 
copious references are to be found in Penzl’s article. 
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d: no trace in OHG. The first traces are found in Franconian of the 
late eleventh and twelfth centuries, where it is represented by é: ge- 
nétheg, geréde.™ 

o: As o did not appear before i and 7 except in new words and 
analogical formations, there are no traces of its umlaut in the OHG 
period.” 

6: The umlaut of 6 is altogether lacking, unless we may so inter- 
pret the spelling oi, which appears in a handful of late forms.” 

u: There are a few traces in late OHG, written variously i, iu, y.* 

au: Umlaut is indicated in a number of cases since the beginning of 
the eleventh century. This is denoted mostly by itu, but with any 
consistency only in Notker. The symbol @ is also fairly frequent.”” 

ou: No traces in OHG.”* 

uo: A few instances are found in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Notker has we: stuende, sueze, gruene, while some late glosses have 
ui: chuile, gipuizet, etc.” 


3. REPRESENTATION OF UMLAUT IN MHG 


Umlaut, except for that of short a, was by no means indicated in 
MHG MSS as consistently as our standardized texts would lead us 
to believe. Actually, for the early MHG period (late eleventh and 
twelfth centuries) the situation was substantially the same as it was 
in late OHG: for the most part, even though post-tonic i and i, like 
other post-tonic vowels, had mostly been reduced to [3], umlaut was 
not indicated. Even in the “classic”? MHG of the thirteenth century 
this was still in general the case: 

6 und @ sind gewéhnlich nicht von o geschieden. Noch weiter geht die Ver- 
wirrung bei den verschiedenen u-Lauten, indem 4, ii, iu, uo, tie und selbst ou, 


6u nicht selten durch gleiche Zeichen wiedergegeben werden. Manche Hss. 
allerdings unterscheiden genauer.*® 


4. ORTHOGRAPHIC DISTINCTION OF PHONEMES IN OHG 


The phonemes of OHG and MHG were by no means completely 


% Braune, #33, n. 2. 

“Hermann Paul, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, continued by Erich Gierach, 
16th. ed., edited by Ludwig E. Schmitt (Halle, 1953), #40, n. 6. 

% Braune, #45, n. 4. 

% Braune, #32, n. 4. 

27 Braune, #42. 

% Paul, #40, n. 8. 

? Braune, #40, n. 3. 

* Paul, #sa, n. 2. 
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differentiated orthographically. Little attempt was made, for ex- 
ample, to distinguish between /a/ and /a/, /o/ and /6/, /u/ and 
/ai/. Indeed, the single symbol e represented three different pho- 
nemes: /e/, /e/ and /é/.” This would not seem to indicate that OHG 
scribes were intent upon a phonemic representation. It is worthy of 
note that, even so, there are enough sporadic indications of length 
as to leave no doubt that different phonemes were involved. One 
cannot escape the conclusion that some scribes were more sensitive to 
phonemics than others. 


We have thus established the following four points: 

Umlaut in OHG did not appear only before i and j, but also in 
other phonetic environments, so that the mutated vowels cannot 
be said to be mere positional variants of the back vowels from which 
they developed. The irregular occurrences cannot easily be explained 
away on morphological grounds. 

Umlaut of short @ was consistently indicated in the OHG period 
when umlaut-causing i and j were retained, so that the phonemic 
principle is not carried through. Neither Twaddell nor Penzl has 
provided a satisfactory explanation for this. 

The situation in MHG, when umlaut-causing 7 was mostly re- 
duced, along with other post-tonic vowels, to [a], is substantially the 
same as it is in OHG, so that even when the alleged reason for the 
lack of indication of umlaut in OHG is removed, the umlaut is still 
not indicated. The only argument that could be used to explain this 
away would be that orthographic tradition kept them from being 
indicated. But this tradition was not strong enough, for instance, 
to keep the orthography of post-tonic vowels from changing, and it 
is not likely that it was strong enough to keep umlaut from being 
indicated. 

Other phonemes are not clearly distinguished in OHG and MHG, 
so that what prevails is obviously not a phonemic, but rather a 
phonetic system of orthography. 


At any rate, it would seem that Twaddell and Penzl’s theories 
explaining OHG umlaut are not only not supported by any evidence, 
but that they are rather contradicted by what evidence is available. 

Twaddell gibes at those who look upon the lack of designation 


*! Braune, #8; Paul, #s5a, n. 1. 
® Braune, #28, n. 2; #43, n. 2; Paul #sa, n. 3. 
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of umlaut in OHG as being the result of the inadequacies of the 
Latin alphabet.* But a closer scrutiny of the linguistic facts, un- 
prejudiced by the necessity of forcing them into a prearranged 
pattern, shows by the following four reasons, that this theory cannot 
be lightly discarded: 

In OHG, umlaut of Gmc short a was consistently rendered by e, 
obviously because the sound resembled é more than a. The scribes 
used the closest sign at their command, namely e. (In actuality it was 
the sound é which was rendered by a symbol which did not exactly 
fit it, as Latin e was closer to ¢ than to é@.) 

It seems significant that the only other mutation that is repre- 
sented with any consistency (and then only in the late OHG period) 
is the umlaut of @, rendered by iu. The reason for this is obvious: 
the sound fell together (or nearly together) with that of iw from 
Gmc eu, the monophthongization of which was completed about the 
year 1000, so that a symbol became available for it. 

The similar sounds [y] (umlaut of «) and [ya] (umlaut of wo) were 
then sporadically designated by similar symbols in the late OHG and 
in the MHG periods (i#, the standardized MHG symbol for [y], is 
a development of u, from iu, wi). 

The other mutated vowels were left almost undesignated in the 


OHG period. In MHG a, ¢ and é appear for the umlaut of ¢:* sym- 
bols, it may well be noted, which existed in Middle Latin orthog- 
raphy and which gradually came to be used in German, too. 


It can thus be clearly seen that the umlaut symbols developed 
slowly and organically, the letters of the Latin alphabet being adapted, 
new symbols gradually evolving to meet the needs of German. It is 
certainly strange that, if these umlaut sounds were really present in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, there should have been no ortho- 
graphic indications at all, even sporadically, such as we have in the 
later centuries, just as we have occasional separation of other pho- 
nemes not usually kept apart (i.e., @:d, etc.). This is probably best 
explained by assuming that the mutated vowels were only slightly 
fronted during this period, so that they were not sufficiently different 
(even though technically different phonemes) from their unmutated 
counterparts to merit separate symbols in the eyes of scribes who 
were versed only in the orthography of Middle Latin. Later the 


*® Twaddell, p. 178; further references there. 
* Paul, #sa, n. 2. 
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umlaut vowels became more fronted and acoustically more striking, 
so that they began to be represented sporadically by different 
symbols—those which were at hand for representing the sounds of 
Middle Latin. I see no reason for assuming, as Penzl does, that the 
mutation must have taken place in one step. Why could there not 
also have been a semifronted phase, when the product of mutation 
was a series of central rather than front vowels (such as, for instance, 
the Swedish #)? These central vowels then would have become 
fronted at different times, varying considerably from vowel to vowel 
and for different instances of the same vowel (depending on phonetic 
environment), this period extending all the way from the eighth 
century, when the umlauted form of @ was apparently fronted, to 
the MHG period, when the so-called secondary umlaut vowels are 
first designated. Of course, analogy working in both directions will 
have considerably complicated the picture. This theory, which is 
not new, and for which no positive proof can be adduced, at least has 
the virtue of fitting the facts, insofar as we know them, and, I be- 
lieve, must be taken seriously until another more plausible one has 
been proposed. 


II. UMLAUT IN OLD NORSE 


Penzl has also attempted to solve problems relating to i-umlaut 
in North Germanic by applying the same methodology which Twad- 
dell and he had used with regard to i-mutation in Old High German.*® 
Different problems are involved, as the main difficulty confronting 
any attempt at an explanation of umlaut in NGmc is the fact that, 
while in Old Norse umlaut appears in long syllables which at the 
critical period were followed by an i, regardless of whether that 7 
had disappeared or not, in short syllables there is no umlaut when 
the following i had disappeared. This is especially striking in the 
preterite of weak verbs of the jan-class. While in WGmc the pret- 
erite of long-stem jan-verbs appears without umlaut (e.g., MHG 
heren, hérte), presumably because the i following the stem was 
syncopated before the umlaut period, the preterite of short-stem 
jan-verbs appears with mutation (e.g., MHG legen, legete), presum- 
ably because the i following the stem was still present in the umlaut 
period. In NGmc, however, the preterite of long-stem jan-verbs 
shows i-mutation, while that of short stems does not. In both types 


% H. Penzl, “Zur Entstehung des i-Umlauts im Nordgermanischen,” Arkiv fdr nor- 
disk filologi, LXvi (1951), 3-15. 
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the umlaut-causing i had disappeared by the time of the ON literary 
period. If we assume that the i dropped out after a short syllable 
before the umlaut period, then a syncopation phenomenon quite the 
opposite from the WGmc one must have taken place in NGmc. 

Penzl begins his argument with the familiar assertion that NGmc 
vowels which had undergone i-umlaut became phonemicized because 
the umlaut-causing i disappeared. Again, after this i disappeared, 
umlaut was indicated because the mutated vowels were no longer 
merely non-phonemic variations (allophones), but rather new 
phonemes: 

_Der Schwund von i z.B. in gastiR [gesti-], in b(A)riutip oder b(A)riutiR 
[bariiti-] zu |gest-] [bariit-] fiihrte zur Phonemisierung von [e] und [ii], denn 


die Imlautsvokale bleiben auch nach Schwund von [i] erhalten, obwohl sie 
nicht linger durch dieses bedingt und bestimmt sind.* 


Thus, the mutated vowels should be indicated first in places where 
they have become phonemic because of the disappearance of the 
umlaut-causing vowel; mutation then would spread to places where 
the i still followed: 


Die Phonemisierung der Umlautsvokale konnte nicht von Fillen, wo 
i-Laute erhalten blieben, ausgegangen sein, sondern nur von solchen, wo sie 
schwanden oder sich verinderten. Fille wie gestr, nefnba, démpa sind der 


AnstoS zur Phonemisierung von /e/ #/ gewesen.... Aber wir miissen an- 
nehmen, daf in dem Augenblick, wo die Umlautsvokale als Phoneme in der 
Sprache sind, alle mit ihnen identischen Einheiten, wo immer sie sich finden, 
sich mit diesen Phonemen vereinigen. Also [y] in [lykil], [e] in [velipi], [4] in 
{gr#fi] werden auch von Allophonen der Phoneme /u/ /a/ /5/ zu den Pho- 


nemen /y/ /e/ /%/, die sich von der automatischen Bindung an i-Laute 
befreit hatten.*” 


Now, most of our earliest recorded instances of i-mutation in 
NGmce are to be found in runic inscriptions from a time when i- 
syncope was already in progress. Penzl cites four seventh- and 
eighth-century examples from Jéhannesson: gestumR (Stentofta), 
herAmalA(u)saR (Stentofta), hAerAmAlAusR (Bjérketorp), bAutR 
(Bjérketorp).** Obviously, once a fair number of i’s have been 
syncopated, the umlaut vowels can be called separate phonemes, 
and it would not be surprising, by Twaddell and Penzl’s reasoning, 
to find umlaut designated in places where the i is still present; and 


% Penzl, Arkiv, p. 5. 

37 Penzl, Arkiv, p. 9. 

38 Alexander Jéhannesson, Grammatik der urnordischen Runeninschriften (Halle, 
1923), #20, 43. 
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this would explain the other word cited by Jéhannesson in this con- 
text®® as an example of umlaut of a, namely hAeriwulafiR (Istaby, 
seventh century), which Penzl fails to mention. 

In order for Penzl’s theory to be at all plausible, as we shall see 
below, he must demonstrate that umlaut vowels were not considered 
significant by NGmc speakers until i-syncopation had occurred in 
at least some words. It is interesting to note that an inscription from 
R6 from about 400, at a time when i-syncope in all probability had 
not commenced, seems to show umlaut: sair(a)widaR.” Let us note 
in passing that possibly the oldest example of umlaut on record is 
the Gepide name Reptila, where the # is of course still present.“ Thus, 
while the evidence is admittedly scanty, a fair case can be made for 
claiming that ancient speakers of NGmc found umlaut vowels signif- 
icant before i-syncope, before they were “phonemes,” and found 
them significant enough to denote them by different symbols from 
those used for their unmutated counterparts. 

Penzl assumes that all velar vowels followed by 7 must at one 
time have been mutated, including those in short syllables where 
the umlaut-causing vowel had disappeared. He explains ON missing 
umlaut after short syllables as a true “riickumlaut’’: namely, that 
during the “phonetic period” of i-mutation the i dropped out first 
after short syllables, so that the mutated vowels then reverted to 
the unmutated allophones of the same phonemes, because of the 
new surroundings. The long syllable mutations remained because the 
umlaut-causing i did not become syncopated until later.” 

In order for this part of Penzl’s theory to have any validity, 
it must be assumed that NGmc i after short syllables was syncopated 
before i after long syllables. This, of course, is contrary to the usually 
accepted theories. In spite of the fact that Penzl characterizes the 
evidence cited for them as being “recht spirlich und wenig beweis- 
kraftig,” the fact remains that the earliest examples of i-syncope 
are as follows: first, i in the penultima after a long syllable (wate 
Strém, ca. 625); in the penultima after a short syllable (sate Gun- 
marp, ca. 675); in the ultima after an unaccented syllable (with long 
root syllable) in gestumR (Stentofta, ca. 675); after a stressed syllable 


8 Jéhannesson, #20, 43. 

Bengt Hesselman, Omljud och brytning i de nordiska spraken (Stockholm & 
Copenhagen, 1945), p. 3. 

“ Hesselman, p. 11. 

® Penzl, Arkiv, pp. 9-12. 

® Penzl, Arkiv, p. 10. 
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(Afunb Valby, ca. 700); after long main-stressed syllable (manR 
Eggjum and barutR Bjérketorp, ca. 700). After a short syllable there 
is still an 7 in sitiR (R6k, ca. 850).“ While this evidence is admittedly 
not conclusive, it would seem to indicate that i-syncope after short 
syllables occurred simultaneously with or after i-syncope after long 
syllables. The fact that other unstressed vowels (a and «) first be- 
came syncopated after long syllables seems to make the evidence the 
more convincing that i-syncope also came first after long syllables. 
It is peculiar to assume that an 7 would become syncopated under 
conditions directly opposite to those in force for other syncopated 
vowels, especially when such evidence as there is points in the same 
direction. Penzl’s argument is circular; umlaut is first denoted in 
the seventh century, and i-syncope after short syllables appears to 
have begun at roughly the same time. Now, it is not quite logical to 
assert that the same phenomenon that allegedly caused the pho- 
nemicizing of the mutated vowels, namely the disappearance of the 
umlaut-causing i, led to their losing their mutated quality. It does 
not help the situation to qualify that assumption by maintaining 
that this “riickumlaut” took place in the “‘phonetic period,” be- 
cause obviously, by Penzl’s own terminology, the phonemic period 
does not begin until this i-syncope occurs, and is to be ascribed en- 
tirely to this syncope. 

As concrete examples of his hypothesis Penzl cites the syncopated 
forms of ON lykill “key” and the preterite valba of velja “to choose”’: 
Aber als *[lykila-] durch i-Synkope zu *[lykla-], *[veliba] zu *[velba] wurde, 
wandelten sich die Umlautsallophone [y] [e] in der Stellung vor a zu [u] [a], 
den gewodhnlichen Allophonen in der Stellung vor a. Im Konjunktiv *{velipi] 
hingegen blieb [e], als dieses zu [velpi] wurde, als das normale Allophon in der 
Stellung vor i. Wahrend der phonetischen Periode des i-Umlauts fiihrte also 
der Schwund von i zu einem wirklichen Riickumlaut, nimlich zu einem Ersatz 


des Umlautsphonemes durch ein anderes Allophon, das der neuen pho- 
netischen Umgebung gemiiss war.” 


It is simply unbelievable that a Riickumlaut would occur that would 
make morphological anomalies out of the past tense of short-stem 
jan-verbs and the dative singular and plural forms of nouns of the 
type /ykill. All experience shows that when morphological peculiari- 


“ Adolf Noreen, Altislindische und alinorwegische Grammatik, 4th ed. (Halle, 


1923), p. 134; Andreas Heusler, Altislindisches Elementarbuch, 4th ed. (Heidelberg, 
1950), #108. 


“ Noreen, p. 134. 
“ Penzl, Arkiv, p. 12. 
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ties are caused by phonological developments the anomalous forms 
tend to become leveled out. For, call it what you will, Penzl’s hypo- 
thetical “riickumlaut” is another example of the working of analogy, 
and in questions of either morphological or phonemic analogy it 
would seem far more likely that morphological congruity would 
win out. In other words, forms like valba and lukla are plausible only 
as phonological developments due to consistent phonetic change 
that did not hesitate to develop morphological inconsistencies. 

Penzl explains the so-called iR-umlaut by restating his position 
that it is the i which produces umlaut.“” This of course does not 
explain an appearance of umlaut in short syllables previously fol- 
lowed by -iR when short syllables previously followed by -ix (i.e., i 
plus any other consonant) are not mutated. He seems unable to fit 
into his system the “palatal umlaut” (i.e., umlaut followed by g or k 
plus younger 1). He admits the possibility of degi as an old locative, 
and considers that in the past participles dreginn and tekinn we may 
have to do with a suffix derived from IE -eno- which would then be 
PN -in- and cause umlaut.** To this one might object that it is odd 
that the suffix -eno- should have been retained only in those verbs 
that have a g or & in the stem (otherwise there would be umlaut of 
farinn, etc.). Neither of these theories explains the umlaut in such 
words as dreki “dragon,” segir” (you) say,” pegir “(you) are silent,’”*® 
Penzl calls “possible” Kock’s hypothesis that g and k had changed 
the following ¢ or @ to i, and that the latter had then caused umlaut, 
objecting only to the term Palatalumlaut. This mutation according 
to Penzl would then presumably have had to occur in the “older” 
umlaut period, as according to him there can be no “younger” period 
“wenn einmal die Umlautsphoneme im System vorhanden sind.’*° 
Incidentally, it would seem that if this last statement were carried 
to its logical conclusion it would mean that once a phoneme were 
established in a language no other sound in this language could be 
changed to that value—a patent absurdity. Penzl accepts the theory 
of the so-called R-umlaut, objecting again only to the terminology.” 
It is difficult to see why a back vowel should be mutated into a front 
vowel by [R], while [:R] and [gi] or [ki] are not acceptable. 


7 Penzl, Arkiv, pp. 12-13. 
* Penzl, Arkiv, p. 13. 

“ Heusler, #64. 

5° Penzl, Arkiv, p. 13. 

© Penzl, Arkiv, p. 14. 
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As was the case with OHG, we must again conclude that Penzl’s 
efforts really have not contributed one iota toward explaining away 
the difficulties facing our attempts to understand umlaut in ON. For 
all the attempts that have been made to explain it, the problem is 
still as baffling as it was fifty years ago. Modern Scandinavian 
linguists have tried to explain it by an ingenious but, in my opinion, 
fallacious, chain of argument which presupposes that i-syncope first 
took place after long syllables during the “labile” or “unconscious” 
state of umlaut, and that the syncope of final and medial 7’s did not 
take place after short syllables until after they had gone through an 
intermediate stage of e, which caused Riickumlaut, before syncope.” 
Even if we grant change of i to e (for which there is no evidence except 
analogy in the modern Scandinavian dialects), it is still difficult to 
see why this e would have effected Riickumlaut any more than the 


new phonetic surroundings following long syllables after the i- 
syncope. 


III. CONCLUSION 


I think that the above demonstrates that there are certain pit- 
falls connected with applying the new methods of descriptive lin- 
guistics to problems of historical phonology. I am all in favor of using 
every possible technique to solve such problems, but not if this 
means ignoring some facts and twisting others to fit preconceived 
theories. The fundamental error made by Twaddell and Penzl in 
their studies was to proceed from the assumption that orthographic 
systems devised by medieval scribes were based on the same premises 
as systems devised by modern structural linguists. Once that as- 
sumption was made, all the available evidence was somehow fitted 
into the picture in such a way as to support their theories. 

Indeed, the amount of phonemic consciousness they attribute 
to scribes of the Middle Ages is astounding! The concept of the 
“phoneme” is, after all, nothing absolute, nothing universally true 
so as to be known to all men at all times. It is, in fact, merely part of 
a twentieth-century method for analyzing language, and represents 
nothing more absolute than a degree on the Fahrenheit scale. Even 
today such widely disparate views as to the nature and application 
of phonemic theory are entertained that we are certainly justified in 
harboring some degree of skepticism toward the phonemic soundness 
of medieval orthographic systems. 


® Hesselman, pp. 13-14; Axel Kock, Umlaut und Brechung im Alischwedischen 
(Lund, 1911-16). 
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There is also a curious blending of descriptive and historical 
methodology in Penzl’s and Twaddell’s articles. If one, for instance, 
were to analyze descriptively the OHG texts of the ninth century, he 
would find no evidence for umlaut except that of a. Only by dia- 
chronical analysis can this evidence be adduced, and such an analysis 
is hardly the soundest descriptive technique. By its very nature and 
definition, a phoneme exists only inasmuch as it contrasts with other 
phonemes. It can have meaning only for one language (or one dialect 
of a language) at one time. Anyone who has ever attempted to 
analyze the sounds of modern American English knows what com- 
plex phonemic problems this fairly homogeneous language presents. 
If one were to attempt to analyze as one language with one set of 
phonemes all the dialects of England and America from ca. 1650 to 
today on the basis of a few scanty manuscripts, he would be under- 
taking something similar to what Twaddell undertook in his attempt 
to analyze the phonemes of OHG. 

If descriptive techniques are to contribute anything to solving 
problems such as the ones discussed in this paper they must first be 
put to much less ambitious, if much more time-consuming tasks. 
Exhaustive descriptive studies of individual manuscripts are needed; 
and then, proceeding from these, analyses of sub-dialects and dia- 


lects. This is, to be sure, more work than dealing with the few examples 
compressed into handbooks, but could lead to quite profitable results. 
If enough such studies are competently made, perhaps at some 
future date we shall be able to draw some meaningful conclusions 
about phenomena such as i-umlaut. 





OS GEST:0HG GEIST 


Ursula R. Mahlendorf, University of California, Santa Barbara 


The forms gést and geist in the major OS' and OHG* documents are 
generally equated with the modern German Geisi or the Latin spiritus, 
and have been glossed by concepts ranging from Holy Ghost to 
heart, soul, feeling, mind, or even evil spirit. An examination of the 
usage of gést or geist, however, shows that in all documents except 
in the OHG Tatian the word has a specific and clearly defined 
meaning. It is the purpose of this paper to point out the specifically 
divine connotation in the words gést and geist in OS and OHG, and 
to suggest why the use of geist in the OHG Tatian differs from that of 
gést or geist in all other documents. 


I. THE HELIAND 
Gést AS TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN Tatlian 


A comparison between the Heliand and the Latin Tatian in- 
dicates to what extent the Heliand poet is indebted to the Latin 


Tatian in his use of gést. 

Twelve of the thirty-three occurrences of gést in the Heliand are 
translations from the Latin Tatian. LT spiritus sanctus, spiritus dei, 
Spiritus domini, or spirilus patris, the Heliand poet translates as 
hélag gést: “Spiritus sanctus superveniet in te” (LT 3.7)—“ ‘An thi 
scal hélag gést fan hebanuuange / cuman thurh craft godes’” (H 
275).° LT spiritus the Heliand poet translates as gést: “Pater, in 
manus tuas commendo spiritum meum” (LT 208.6)—“ ‘Ik an thina 
hendi befilliu’ quathie, / ‘minon gést an godes uuillion’”’ (H 5654- 
55): 

The passage LT 181.6, “‘spiritus quidem prumptus est, caro 
autem infirma,” in which Jesus exhorts the disciples, is rendered by 


1 Der Heliand, ed. by Eduard Sievers (Halle, 1878*). 

* Tatian, ed. by Eduard Sievers (Paderborn, 1892"). To facilitate reference, I am 
using the chapter and verse numbers of the OHG text for the Latin quotations. Ot/rids 
von Weissenburg Evangelienbuch, ed. by Johann Kelle (Regensburg, 1856). Der althoch- 
deutsche Isidor, ed. by Georg Hensch (StraSburg, 1893). Die kleineren althochdeutschen 
Sprachdenkmiler, ed. by Elias von Steinmeyer (Berlin, 1916). 

* Similarly: H 1005-1006 cf. LT 14.7; H 1001-1002 cf. LT 14.7; H 324-25 cf. 
LT 5.8; H 1902-1903 cf. LT 44.13; H 984-85 cf. LT 14.4; H 467-68 cf. LT 7.4; H 
3921-22 cf. LT 129.6. 
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the Heliand poet in three different ways. He refers the general 
exhortation of the LT directly to Christ’s own conflict, however, 
thereby moving his hero Jesus more into the foreground: ‘‘Uuas an 
geuuinne thé / an themu godes barne the gést endi the lichamo” (H 
4752-53); “Oar uuas fisid an forduuegos, / the gést an godes riki, 
6dar gidmar stéd, lichamo Cristes” (H 4754-56); “min gést is garu 
an godes uuillean / fis te faranne: min fiésk is an sorgun” (H 4781- 
82). 

All other occurrences of gést in the Heliand are found in passages 
which have been expanded and which therefore have no parallel in 
the Latin Tatian. 


OTHER TRANSLATIONS OF Spiritus 


There are instances in the Heliand parallel to the Latin Tatian in 
which the Heliand poet does not translate the word spiritus as 
gést. LT 158.3 “turbatus est spiritu” appears in H 4570 as “‘sé uuard 
imu is hugi drébi’’;* LT 22.8 “pauperes spiritu” in H 1301 as ““méde 
...arme.” The numerous cases of exorcism of spiritus immundi in 
the Latin Tatian’ have only one Heliand parallel: “Dicebat enim 
illi Jhesus: exi, spiritus immunde” (LT 53.7)—‘‘dréf thea diublas 


thanan drohtines craftu” (H 2279). 
This comparison of the Latin Tatian and the Heliand suggests 
that the Heliand poet is independent in his use of gést.® 


REFERENCES TO hélag gést 


The eighteen occurrences of hélag gést in the Heliand refer to the 
Trinity. The poet makes no distinction between Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The following lines refer to Jesus: ““Uuard the hélago 
gést, / that barn an ira bésma” (H 291-92). In other passages no 
distinction is made between the Father and the Holy Ghost: “It 
cumid thurh gibod godes, / hélages géstes fon hebanuuanga” (H 
324-25). The concept of the indivisibility of the Trinity which the 
Heliand poet reflects in his use of hélag gést is also found in the “Siid- 
deutscher Glauben und Beichte” and in other documents: “Ich 


* Similarly; LT 135.21 cf. H 4071-72. 

5 LT 57.6; 92.2; 92.4; 92.6; 44.2; 64.2. 

* Comparing two sentences in the LT and in the H, I find that the reading of the 
M manuscript is probably more correct: “thar ist gristgrimmo endi gradag fiur” 
(H 2144 M); “thar ist gést grimmag’”’ (H 2144); “ibi erit stridor dentium” (LT 47.7). 
There is no pejorative use of gést in the H, if one accepts the M manuscript reading as 
correct. 
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geloube, daz die drie namen der uater unde der sun unde der heilige 
geist ein uuarer got ist” (Kl. ahd. Spdkml. 56.22-23).” 

Sehrt, following Heyne, renders hélag gést in one instance as “das 
Innere des Menschen, Sinn, Gemiit”:* “Habda im hélagna gést, / 
sdliglican sebon; Simeon uuas he hétan” (H 467-68). The LT equiv- 
alent reads: “Et spiritus sanctus erat in eo” (7.4). The other char- 
acters in the Heliand endowed with hélag gést are the Apostles, 
Jesus, and those who were baptized. The Apostles “habdon maht 
godes, / helpa fan himila, hélagna gést” (H 10-11).° In other docu- 


ments, as will be pointed out later, prophets may also be endowed 
with hélag gést. 


CONTRAST OF gést TO THE CORRUPTIBLE BODY 


In the Heliand, gést, without the attribute Aélag, is contrasted to 
the corruptible body. The gést of a believer goes to, or is in, heaven: 
“Nu mét sliumo sundeono lés / manag gést faran an godes uuilleon / 
tionon atémid, the mid treuuon uuili / uuid is uuini uuirkean endi 
an uualdand Krist / fasto gilébean” (H 1014-17).!° In the resurrec- 
tions described, gést reenters the body: “‘Uuard im eft an is briost 
cuman / thie gést thuru godes craft” (H 2203-2204);" gést reenters 
the body only from above and through the power of God’s mediation. 
This fact is emphasized in the case of Christ’s Resurrection: ““Thuo 
ni uuas lang te thiu / that thar uuard thie gést cuman be godes 
crafte, / halag 460m... / an thena lichamon” (H 5769-72). The 
word gést is used referring to Jesus, and in contrast to his corruptible 
body: “Min gést is garu an godes uuillean” (H 4781); “68ar uuas 
fdsid an forduuegos, / the gést an godes riki, 63ar gidmar stéd, / 
lichamo Cristes” (H 4754-56).” This usage indicates that gést is that 
part of Christ that fulfills God’s will and that returns to Him. 

Where gést is used in the singular it has positive connotation. 
For gést is in heaven, or goes to heaven. Through God’s mediation 
gést comes from heaven and resurrects the dead. In the case of Jesus, 
it is destined to return to heaven. 


7 Similarly, in Kleinere althochdeutsche Sprachdenkmiler 6.83; 6.64; 61.4 elc.; in 
Isidor XTI1.9.12.20; in “Monseer Bruchstiicke” XXXV.29. 

® Edward H. Sehrt, Vollstdindiges Wirterbuch zum Heliand und zur altsdchsischen 
Genesis (Gottingen, 1925), p. 177. 

* Similarly, H 20-21; 2790-92; 2003-2005; 3921-23. 

10 Compare also H 2085-86. 

1 Similarly, H 4098-99. 

4 The same, H 4752-53; H 5652-55. 
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CONTRAST OF gést AND séola 


There is a distinction between gést and séola. Both are in contrast 
to the corruptible body. The séola, however, can go to hell as well as to 
heaven: “Léda uuihti / besinkodun is siole an thene suarton hel” 
(H 3356-57); “thuo thiu séola quam / Jiidases an grund grimmaro 
helliun” (H 5428-29). The séola can be tempted: “He cumid iuuuaro 
séolono herod / frékno fréson” (H 4659-60). The séola is endowed 
with an element of will which is lacking in gést: “Endi selbo te thiu 
is séola gihaldit, / that hie an licht godes lidan muoti” (H 2536-37). 
The séola can be prepared by instruction to go to heaven: “That is 
grétara thing / that man bisorgon scal séolun managa, / hud man 
thea gehalde te hebenrikea” (H 1865-67). 


THE PLURAL: géstos 


In two instances the plural form géstos is synonymous with séola: 
“Endi uualdand gode / selliad, that thar sin ist: that sculun iuuua 
séolon uuesen, / gumono géstos” (H 3831-33); “the sé managoro 
scal / séola bisorgan endi an thana sid spanen, / géstos an godes 
uuang” (H 1863.65). The plural form gés/os shares the characteristics 
of séola delineated above. The géstos of men can be prepared to go to 


heaven,” and they can also go to hell: “That liudio barn / aftar iro 
hinferdi hellea sdhtun, / gumono géstos” (H 1037-39). 


Il. OTFRID’S EVANGELIENBUCH 


Otfrid von Weissenburg uses geist in much the same manner as 
the Heliand poet uses gést. The terms heilego geist and goles geist are 
synonyms: “Giséh er queman gétes geist fon himilrichi.../ in 
krist er sih gisidalta.../ Er uuas duibun gilfh.../ Thar nist 
gdllun ana uuiht, ouh bitteres niauuiht; / mit sndbulu ni uuinnit, 
ouh fiazin ni krimmit. / So ist ther heilego geist” (I.25.23-29)." 
Jesus receives goles geist,” but he is never referred to as goles geist or 
heilego geist. The Apostles and again Simeon are endowed with 
heilego geist: ““Ouh blias er sie 4na... then selbon heflegon geist” 


(V.11.9).% “Ther gétes geist, ther mo A4nauuas, ther gihiaz imo 
thaz” (I.15.5). 


18 H 2421-22; H 3072-75. 

M4 Heilego geist: 1.8.24; 27.61; I1.3.51; 9.98; 12.43; [V.15.37; V.17.10. Gotes geist: 
L.15.8; 16.27; 25.23; 26.8; II.4.2; 12.35; 14.72. 

6 TT.13.32. 

16 Similarly, V.12.58; 12.63. 
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The word geist without attributes refers to the geist that Jesus sent 
down to earth after the Ascension: “In érdu gab er in then geist” 
(V.12.67).!7 People who do God’s will possess geist, e.g., Jesus, Mary, 
and John the Baptist: ““Nu scal geist miner, mit sélu gifudgter, / mit 
lidin lichamen dréhtinan diuren” (I.7.3).* Instead of heilag geist or 
goles geist, occasionally geist is used: “Ther geist ther blasit stillo, 
thara imo ist miatuuillo, / er th4nana ni uuénkit, soso imo rat 
thinkit: / Ferit éuh so, thu iz ni uuéist, ther selbo héilego geist” 
(II.12.41-43).!* Otfrid does not employ any plural form of geist. 


Ill. OHG JSIDOR AND THE MONSEER BRUCHSTUCKE 


In the OHG Jsidor, geist, with or without attributes, refers to the 
Trinity only. There is no distinction between Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, as the work’s position against the Felicean Heresy 
would indicate. The dogma of the indivisibility of the Trinity is 
most explicitly stated in XIII.8-10 “dhazs fater endi sunu endi 
heilag gheist got sii.’*° Father and Holy Ghost sent Christ to earth: 
“Endi nu sendida mih druhtin got endi siin gheist” (X VIII.9—10).” 
God’s gheist is in Jesus: “Ih gab ubar inan minan gheist” (X VIII.19- 
20). Jesus is therefore, as Aggeus prophesied in the Lord’s name, 
God’s gheist on earth: “Miin gheist scal uuesan undar eu mittem” 
(XVII.12-13).¥ God’s gheist speaks through the prophets—for ex- 
ample, through David: “Druhtines gheist ist sprehhendi dhurah 
mih” (X.8-10).% God’s gheist created men, as Job testifies: ‘“‘Druh- 
tines gheist chideda mih” (XII.15-16).™ There is a distinction be- 
tween God’s gheist in men and in Christ, “huuanda in imu ni ardot 
dher heilego gheist zi mezsse so in uns. Oh in imu ist elliu folnissa 
gotes ghebono ioh gheistes” (XL.11-15). 

Except for four instances the translator of the OHG Isidor is 
indebted to the Latin original in his use of gheist. These instances, 
however, confirm what has been observed above; namely, that the 
word has positive connotation only, that gheist is part of the divinity. 


17 Compare also V.12.73. 

18 TV.33.24; Jesus; I.4.39, John the Baptist. 

19 Similarly, [I.12.31; 12.47. 

% Similarly, XIII.3; 12, 20; XVI.3; 14; XV.3; 8; 9; 16; 20. 

# Similarly, X VIIL.11. 

= Compare also XXXVI.14-15; XIX.1; 4; X.2; XII.13; 15; XL.s—r5 (7). 

*% Similarly, X VII.14. 

™ The same use, XIV.9; 12; 19; 21; XXXVI.1. The heilac gheist speaks through 
the Psalms XXIV.2. 

% Similarly, XII.20-21. 
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Two of the cases are emphatic extensions of the Latin Jsidor. In 
order to stress the fact that a prophet is telling the truth, “qui dicit”’ 
is enlarged in XXXVI.1 to “dher quhad heilegu gheistu.”” Where the 
Latin uses an interrogatory pronoun which refers back to spiritus 
(‘quis autem esset’’), the translator gives his reference greater em- 
phasis by a repetition of the word gheist: “huuer dher gheist sii” 
(XIV.12). In another passage in which the gifts of God to Christ 
are described the translator differs from his text: “Sed tota inest 
(ei) plenitudo diuinitatis et gratiarum’”—‘Oh in imu ist elliu fonissa 
gotes ghebono ioh gheistes” (XL.13-15). 

In one case, on the other hand, an OHG equivalent for spiritus is 
missing: “Et requiescit super sum spiritus domini, spiritus sapienti¢ 
et intellectus, spiritus consilii et fortitudines, spiritus scienti¢ et 
pietatis.”—“Endi chirestit oba imu gheist druhtines endi firstand 
endi chidhanc, gheist chirades endi meghines, gheist chiuuizsses 
endi armherzin” (XL.4-9). The two dependent genitives have been 
made independent nominatives. It seems that the words for the 
intellectual faculties such as firstand and chidhanc cannot be used as 
modifiers of gheist. 

Because the persons of the Trinity are one and gheist has the 
meaning of heilag gheist, the translator arbitrarily renders or omits 
the adjective sanctus. God calls Christ his beloved child, ‘super quem 
dedit spiritum sanctum’’—‘“ubar dhen ir sinan gheist gab” (XIX.1). 
Christ is in “‘spiritu tamen dominus eius et deus’ —‘‘in dhemu heilegin 
gheiste got ioh druhtin” (X.2,3). For stylistic reasons the translator 
varies his rendition of spiritus domini from the usual druhtines gheist 
twice to goles gheist (XI1V.9,16). 

All references to gheist in the “‘Monseer Bruchstiicke” corre- 
spond to the use of gheist in Isidor.* 


IV. LESSER MONUMENTS 


All occurrences of geist in Die kleineren althochdeutschen S prach- 
denkmdaler refer to the Trinity.?’ 


% XXXV.20; 21; 22; 24; 26; 29; 30. 

7 Referring to the unity of the Trinity: 56.23; 6.83; 61.4; 28.136.7; 6.62 (2); 
28.135.16; 6.65; 6.66; 6.70; 6.72; 6.80; 6.82; 6.64; 59.16. Reference to the confession of 
faith: 56.22; 55.343.21; 28.135.18 W; 60.14; 60.4; 58.4; 54.17; 53-4; 4-8; 61.3; 59.15; 
57-53 3-10 (2); uuihan geist 5.14. Reference to the Immaculate Conception: 28.135.24 W; 
60.7; 56.26; 6.49; 28.136.31; 61.7; 50.4; 57.8; uuihemu keiste 5.10. Reference to for- 
giveness of sins: 60.125; 60.102; 27.144. Reference to God’s keist speaking: 36.193.4. 
I am indebted to Professor R-M.S. Heffner for a list of the occurrences of geist in the 
Kleinere althochdeutsche Sprachdenkmiler, from his complete index. 
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Only once, in “Geistliche Ratschlige” 31.31-37, is there a ref- 
erence to men endowed with the Holy Ghost. The author describes 
what the gifts of the Holy Ghost are: “‘Hec sunt dona spiritus sancti, 
die sus keteilit wuvrten unter die patriarchas. In Adam uuas der 
keist des uuistuomes. In Noe der keist dere firnunste. In Abraham 
keist des rates. In Ysaac keist dere starchi. In Iacob keist dere 
keuuizele. In Moyse keist dere gnadigheite. In David keist dere 
gotis forhtin.’** In 29.4,5 a composite of geist is formed: “Diu 
burg [heaven] ist gestiftet mit aller tiuride meist ediler geistgimmon.” 
Only once is geist used with a pejorative meaning, modified by the 
adjective unrein. Where the “Bamberger Beichte”’ uses in 28.137.27 
“uone demo unreinesten geiste,” the ‘‘Wessobrunner Beichte” em- 
ploys “fone demo tiufelo.” 

The plural form geista is rare. Modified by the adjective coollihhe, 
it refers to angels (2.9); modified by unreine, it refers to evil spirits: 
“Die fone dero rehtere gotis urteili danni ferfluochoti farent mit demo 
tiufalo unde mit allen den unreinen keisten in daz euuigi fiur dero 
hella” (XXVIII.140.12-17.W).”® 


V. THE OHG TATIAN 
The translators of the OHG Tatian invariably rendered spiritus 


as geist. The Holy Ghost is referred to as heilag geist: ‘“‘Leret alle 
thfota, toufenti sie in namen fater inti stines inti thes heilagen geistes” 
(242.2). Simeon and John the Baptist are endowed with heilag 
geist: “Inti heilag geist uuas in imo” (7.4); “inti heilages geistes 
uuirdit gifullit” (2.6). As in other documents, heilag geist is the spirit 
of prophecy: “Uuard thé gifullit heilages geistes Helisabeth, arriof 
mihhilero stemnu .. . gisegenot sis thi untar uuibun” (4.3). “Inti 
Zacharias sin fater uuard gifullit heilages geistes inti uuizagota”’ 
(4.14)." Translated from spiritus domini, patris, or dei appear 
truhtines, faters or gotes geist: “‘truhtines geist ubar mih” (18.2).™ 
The word geist modified by the abstract noun uuares seems, in com- 
paring the two following quotations, to refer to the Holy Ghost, 


%8 As we have seen, gheist in the OHG Isidor is not modified by words for the 
intellectual faculties. 

2 Similarly, ““Bamberger Beichte,”” XX VIII.140.18. 

* Compare also, 3.7; 165.4; 62.8; 5.7; 5.8; 7.4; 13.23; 14-7; 67.7; 4.3; 4.14; 129.6; 
2.6; 232.6; although 119.4 (2) and 1193 are not modified by heilag, they refer to the 
Holy Ghost. 

% Similarly, 44.13. 

2 44.13; 14.4; the Heliand poet renders these as hélag gést. 
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which Jesus promises to send to earth after the Ascension: ‘Mit diu 
cumit ther geist uuares, lerit iuuuih al uuar” (173.1). “Ther fluo- 
bareri heilac geist, then der fater sentit in minemo namen, her lerit 
iuuuih allu” (165.4).* 

Christ receives geist from God: “Ih sezzu minan geist ubar inan” 
(69.9). The disciples and all believers will receive geist after the 
Ascension. The use of geisi in these lines corresponds to the usage of 
geist uuares and heilag geist in the passages cited above: ‘““Thaz quad 
her fon themo geiste then sie inphahente uu4run giloubente in inan” 
(129.6).* 

The term geist is frequently used in contrast to fleisg. Possession 
of geist assures admittance to heaven: “Nibi uuer abur giboran 
uuerde fon uuazzare inti fon geiste, ni mag her gn in gotes ribhi. 
Thaz giboran ist fon fleiske thaz ist fleisc, inti thaz giboran ist fon 
geiste thaz ist geist” (119.3).% Prophets and believers can be moti- 
vated by geist. For example, Simeon ‘‘quam thé in geiste in thaz 
gotes his” (7.5); or “thie uuaron betere betont den fater in geiste 
inti in uuare” (87.5).% Any incorporeal being can be referred to as 
geist. If the word geist, then, is not modified by an adjective, it refers 
to a spirit from heaven, e.g., Jesus appearing to his disciples after 
the Resurrection: “Uuantun sih geist gisehan” (230.3).27 Many 
occurrences of geist are in the same sense as gést in the Heliand. 
Jesus’ geist is contrasted to his corruptible body (208.6), and in the 
case of the resurrection of a girl, geist re-enters her body (60.16). 


CHARACTERISTIC USES OF geist 


In seven instances the use of geist in the OHG Tatian differs rad- 
ically from that in all other documents. Modified by such adjectives 
as unsubiro or unrein, the word geist refers to the devil or an evil 
spirit: ‘““Thanne thie unsubiro geist izgét fon thema manne” (57.6). 
We have seen that geist is used in this manner in only one other 
document, namely in the “Bamberger Beichte.”’ There is, however, 
a parallel to this usage. Klaeber defines gdst, gést in Beowulf as 
“ghost, spirit, sprite, demon.’** Both Grendel and the devil are 
referred to as gést: ‘‘Uuaes se grimma gést / Grendel haten” (102) ; “Oy 

% Similarly, 164.3; 171.1; 17.8. 

* Similarly, 21.7. 

% 181.6; 119.4; 82.11 a (2); 230.5. 

% The same of David 130.2; of John the Baptist and Elias 2.7. 

37 Similarly, 14.6; 14.7; 15.1. 

% Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (Boston, 1928"), p. 315. 
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hépone féond ofercw6m / gehn&gde helle gist” (1274).*® All the com- 
posites of gdst have a pejorative meaning.” 

Gutmacher in his article ‘Der Wortschatz des althochdeutschen 
Tatian in seinem Verhiltnis zum Altsichsischen, Angelsichsischen 
und Altfriesischen,’”“ has demonstrated that approximately 280 of 
2,030 words in the OHG Tatian vocabulary do not occur in other OHG 
documents. One hundred twenty of the 280 words are, however, 
found in OS, OE, and OFris. Using Gutmacher’s findings, Taylor 
Starck examined the frequently debated question of the translators 
of the OHG Tatian.“ He found that, as regards Sievers’ large divi- 
sions into sections translated by different authors,* no noticeable 
difference could be established between them in the frequency of OS, 
OE, and OFris., called type A, or common OHG vocabulary, type B. 
Yet when Starck divided the text into smaller sections, he observed 
a considerable divergence between them in the frequency of type-A 
and type-B words. The textual divisions which he set up agree to a 
large part with those that Kéhler established according to a gram- 
matical investigation.“ 

An inquiry into the occurrences of geist with the meaning of 
“evil spirit” or “devil” in the OHG Tatian reveals that four of them 
are in type-A passages.” Two further instances of geist with the con- 


notation “evil spirit,” in T 92.6, even though found in a type-B 
passage, occur nonetheless at the beginning of the text. Since this 
passage continues a narration that has used unsubiro geist twice be- 
fore, the new translator might have been influenced by his type-A 
predecessor.” This leaves only one example of geist with a pejorative 


# Similar use, 2073; 23123; 133; 1747}; 1274; 1357; 1123. 

Cf. Rie.Zs 282; Angl. 35.251; ellen ‘powerful’ or ‘bold demon,’ 86; elor ‘alien 
spirit,’ 807, 1621, 1617, 1349; gedsceaft ‘demon sent by fate, fated spirit,’ 1266; wael 
murderous sprite,’ 1331, 1995; gdstbona ‘soul-slayer, devil,’ 177 (Amgl. 35.249). 

“ PBB xxxix, 1 ff., 229 ff. 

“@ “Ter Wortschatz des AHD Tatian und die Ubersetzerfrage,” in Studies in 
Honor of Hermann Collitz (Baltimore, 1930), p. 190-202. 

* Tatian (Paderborn, 1872), p. 48-53; and in the second edition, 1892, p. LXX- 
LXXV. Compare also Steinmeyer’s review of Siever’s edition in Z/dPh tv, 474 ff.; Leo 
Kramp, “Die Verfasserfrage im ahd. Tatian,” Z/dPh xivit, 322-60. 

“ Zur Frage der Entstehungsweise der ahd. Tatianiibersetzung (Diss. Leipzig, 1911). 

“ The average of type-A words per manuscript page is 2.3. 57.6 belongs to passage 
57.3-6 with an average of 6 type-A words per page; 92.2, 4 to passage 91.5-92.5 with 
5.5 type-A words; 103.1, to passage 102.1-103.5 with 3.5 type-A words. 

This short section, 92.6-8, is established by both Kohler and Starck. It is there- 
fore unlikely that the division could be placed after 92.8, the end of the chapter. With 
2 type-A words per manuscript page, however, this section still contains a rather high 
percentage of OF, OE, and OFris. words. 
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connotation (53.7) in a type-B passage. But even this passage still 
contains a rather high percentage of type-A words. 

In the plural, the word always denotes evil spirits. Christ gave 
the disciples “‘giuualt unsubarero geisto” (44.2). All plurals except 
one occur in type-A passages. 

The noun geist in the OHG Tatian is further used with verbs ex- 
pressing human emotions: “Ther heilant ...gremizota in sinemo 
geiste” (T 135.21).** Both the Heliand poet and Otfrid avoid geist in 
this function: “S6 uuard imu is hugi drébi” (H 5470); “sih druabta 
sines muates” (O IV.12.2). Only once is geist used with the connota- 
tion “‘intellectual faculty”; “Salige sint thie thar arme sint in geiste”’ 
(T 22.8). Again the Heliand poet differs: ““Thia her an iro méde 
uuarin / arme thurh é6dmédi” (H 1301-1302). This last passage of 
the OHG Tatian, which is strikingly at variance with the use of 
geist in other documents, belongs to a type-A section. The likelihood of 
an Old English influence is not so clear for the usage of geist with 
verbs expressing emotions as it is for geist with the meaning “evil 
spirit.” Three instances of geist used with verbs expressing human 
emotions are found in type-B and only one in type-A sections. 


VI. SUMMARY 


The terms hélag gést and hetlag geist referring to the Holy Ghost 
occur often in all the documents discussed in Sections I through IV. 
This use seems to determine all other usages of gést or geist. The 
dogma of the indivisibility of the Trinity is mirrored in the use of 
hélag gést or heilag geist. It can denote the Father, the Son, or the 
Holy Ghost. Gést and geist are so strongly felt to be synonymous 
with hélag gést and heilag geist that the adjectives in several cases are 
left off. 

As Christ is endowed with hélag gést or heilag geist, so are the 
prophets and firm believers, if to a lesser extent than the Saviour. 
The heilag geist in men and Christ is that part of the Trinity which 
executes God’s will on earth whether it be through prophecy or works. 

Christ is endowed with hélag gést; any prophet or believer may be 
endowed with heilag geist, and likewise may possess geist. The con- 
notation of the word seems to be determined by the usage of heilag 

47 64.2 and 67.6 belong to passage 60.17-67.7 with 3.71 type-A words; 50.1 to 
45-6-51.3 with 3.25 type-A words; 57.8 to 57.3-8 with 6 type-A words; 44.2 to 38.5- 
45-5 with 1.36, the only occurrence in a type-B passage. 

8 135.21 in type-B section; further cases of geist used with verbs expressing human 
emotions: 158.3 in type B; 4.19a in type B; 4.5 in type A. 
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geist as shown above. The word geist is employed only for Christ, 
for prophets, and for believers who knew Him during His lifetime. 
As a concept, geist is opposed to the corruptible body; it is a gift 
from heaven over which man has no control. The difference be- 
tween OHG séla and geist is that the soul can be influenced by human 
will, while geist cannot. The word geist is associated with heaven 
only; geist enters the body from above through divine mediation, and 
it is that part of Christ and man which is ready to fulfill God’s will 
and return to him. Finally, geist is not merely incapable of decision, 
but also of emotion or perception. Only the writer of ‘“Geistliche 
Ratschlaige” knows no such limitations to the word. The word geist 
with the meaning “evil spirit” occurs only once, in the “Bamberger 
Beichte.” 

The plural forms gés/os and geista do not have a specifically Trini- 
tarian connotation. One might perhaps point to the parallel Goit- 
Gétter, where the plural acquires in Christian usage the meaning 
of Abgéiter. Still, the forms géstos and geista require adjectives or 
other modifiers to give them exact meaning. Regardless of what 
modifier is used, géstos or geista denotes incorporeal beings, either 
good or evil spirits, or men’s souls. 

An extraordinary uniformity in the meaning of gést and geist in 
the Old Saxon and Old High German documents discussed can be 
observed. In the great majority of cases the use of gést and geist ap- 
pears strongly influenced by the usage of hélag gést and heilag geist. 
For gést or geist, as possessed by men, is given by God and is of the 
heavenly realm. 

The OHG Tatian (Section V) departs from this usage in two 
ways. First, geist is used with verbs denoting human emotions. There 
is no parallel for this usage in any other document. Second, geist 
appears with the connotation “devil,” or “evil spirit.”” This usage is 
strikingly similar to the meaning of gdst in Beowulf. The majority 
of instances of this particular use of geist are found in sections which, 
according to Taylor Starck, contain a high percentage of OE, OS, 
and OFris. words. Thus the difference in the meaning and use of 
the concept in OHG Tatian and the other OHG and OS documents 
suggests, as do Gutmacher’s and Starck’s findings, that some of the 
translators of the OHG Tatian were influenced by OE usage.” 


“ IT am indebted to Professor Freeman Twaddell of Brown University for helpful 
advice in preparing this study. 





ANGLO-GERMAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1959 


John R. Frey, University of Illinois 


This annual Bibliography is collected under the auspices of the Anglo- 
German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. The same group publishes in the A merican-German 
Review another annual bibliography listing more general historical 
and biographical contributions to the study of American-German 
cultural relations in various fields, but excluding literary connections 
between England and Germany. In the following entries the year, 
unless otherwise specified, is to be understood as being 1959, and the 
following abbreviations are used: 


AGR_ American-German Review 

ASNS Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 

CL Comparative Literature 

DVS Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 

GQ German Quarterly 

GR Germanic Review 

GRM — Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 

MLA Modern Language Association of America 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLR _~ Modern Language Review 

MP Modern Philology 

ShI Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft 

ZDP _ Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE STATE OF MILTON’S TEXT: THE PROSE, 1643-48 


G. Blakemore Evans, University of Illinois 


The second volume of the Complete Prose Works of John Milton,‘ this volume 
under the general editorship of Professor Ernest Sirluck, contains works 
written between 1643 and 1648: The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
(1643, 1644), Of Education (1644), The Judgement of Martin Bucer (1644), 
Areopagitica (1644), Tetrachordon (1645), Colasterion (1645), and the Milton- 
Dati correspondence. 

Although this review is concerned primarily with textual matters (since 
a good text carefully prepared is the first requisite of a sound critical edition), 
I cannot resist glancing briefly at Mr. Sirluck’s admirable general introduction 
(pp. 1-216), in its own right a book-length study. In the first part, “The 
Background” (pp. 1-136), Mr. Sirluck sketches in the historical events of the 
years 1643-48 and interprets them through the eyes of the depressingly 
numerous Royalist and Puritan (of all dyes) apologists, allowing us, through 
liberal quotation and analysis, to follow the shifts in emphasis and direction as 
they actually occurred in these fast-moving and troubled years. In the second 
part “Milton’s Pamphlets” (pp. 137-216), he shows how closely Milton’s 
thinking and development were linked with the movements of thought in 
his time; how, indeed, Milton’s thinking “was worked out largely on the 
basis of Parliament’s interpretation of the law of nature and its relation to 
divine and human laws’’; and how “he struggles unavailingly with a diffi- 
culty in his argument [concerning divorce] until the Parliamentary apologists 
develop a new refinement to meet an analogous difficulty in their theory, 
whereupon Milton triumphantly solves his problem with the same refine- 
ment” (p. 52). 

The annotation to each work, contributed by its special editor, is ex- 
tremely full—some will say too full. If so, this is at least a fault in the right di- 
rection. The reading of Milton’s prose, packed as it is with allusions drawn 
from the store of Milton’s immense learning, is not a light undertaking for the 
puisne reader, and I, for one, am grateful for any help I can find. Occasionally, 
of course, a note can annoy, as when we are told (p. 578) that Milton’s 
quotation from Euripides’ Medea “‘varies slightly from the Loeb text,” and are 
left to wonder how and why it differs; or when (p. 486) nothing is said of the 
interesting fact that the lines from Euripides’ Suppliants translated on the 
title page of Areopagitica are partly circled in Milton’s own copy of Euripides, 
Stephanus 1602 edition. But in the midst of so much that is valuable and 
helpful, small grumbles like these are nothing. 


1 ComPLETE ProsE Works oF JoHN Mixton. Vol. 1. Edited by Ernest Sirluck, 
in collaboration with L. W. Coolidge, D. C. Dorian, Arnold Williams, W. A. and A. T. 
Turner. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
Pp. vii+840. $12.50. 
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Physically, the volume as a whole has been carefully prepared and the 
texts themselves seem to be unusually free from mere misprints. The textual 
apparatus in this second volume marks an advance over the essential absence 
of any in volume one, although there is a confusing lack of consistency, from 
editor to editor, in the form used to present textual evidence. 

One practice used throughout the texts puzzles me, especially in view of 
the general rules laid down and, in this particular case, followed in Volume 
One: all editors ignore the ligature @, although it was regularly employed in 
Latin names and quotations in the printing and writing of Milton’s time 
and by Milton himself (see, for example, 243: 18; 288: 16; 496: 3; 607: 18; 
curiously, @ is retained on 494: 9). 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce and Colasterion have been edited 
by Lowell W. Cooiidge. Colasterion, of which Mr. Coolidge has collated 
eight copies, shows no sign of press-correction and offers little in the way of 
textual difficulty (see, however, 755: 6). The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, on the other hand, affords the only really challenging textual prob- 
lem among the works here collected. The difficulty presented by Milton’s first 
edition (1643) and the greatly enlarged and revised second edition (1644) 
has been neatly enough solved by printing the two versions as one, using 
1643 as the basic text and indicating the new material in 1644 by placing it 
between heavy arrowheads. That this arrangement makes at times for rather 
awkward reading is inevitable, but the advantage of always having the two 
versions at one’s finger tips outweighs any such criticism. Through his colla- 
tion of eight copies of 1643 and twelve copies of 1644 Mr. Coolidge has pro- 
duced a text which improves somewhat upon that in the Columbia Milton 
(see, for example, 291: 9-12; 294: 18). Apparently 1643 shows no evidence 
of variant states, but, as Mr. Coolidge notices (p. 219), 1644 shows stop-press 
corrections in sheets C, E, F, G, H, I, and K. Unfortunately, unlike the other 
editors in this volume, Mr. Coolidge omits any listing of press variants. We 
are forced, therefore, either to go back again to the Columbia Milton (in 
which the record of press-variants is confused and incomplete), or to take 
entirely on faith his handling of those portions of the text peculiar to 1644. 
With the aid of eight copies of 1644 in the University of Illinois Milton Col- 
lection, I have examined Mr. Coolidge’s text at various points. The results 
of this examination make, I believe, an impressive case for the view that a 
complete record of press variants should always be included as an integral 
part of any serious critical edition of a text printed before 1800. 

One consequence of Mr. Coolidge’s silence is that readers are left un- 
aware of passages or readings which were changed in the text during the 
process of printing (see, for example, 248: 1; 283: 23-25; 291: 9-12). They also 
lose the opportunity to watch Milton at work on stylistic revision (see, for 
example, the reset sheet K discussed below) or to observe his fussiness over 
special spelling forms, as in the changes of “subtle” and “debtor” to “suttle” 
and “dettor” (323: 17, 23). It is a more serious matter, however, that the 
reader is entirely at the editor’s mercy in the choice of corrected or uncor- 
rected states, and it is not by any means axiomatic, as Mr. Coolidge seems to 
feel, that so-called “corrected” states are always preferable. As an example 
of the principle involved, let me take a passage beginning on page 283, line 
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20 and running through page 28s, line 6 (i.e. sig. Fr" in 1644). This stretch of 
text represents a passage which was substantially reset (roughly lines 2-10 
and the last five lines) in order to insert six omitted words and the chapter 
heading and description of contents for Book II, Chapter II, omitted in the 
first state of the 1644 text. (Actually the corrected state of F1' exists in two 
states, distinguished by “he” for “the’’ [283: 22] in the earlier state; thus in 
all there are three distinct states of F1™.) Mr. Coolidge, apparently without 
question, accepts the corrected state (or states) throughout the passage, but 
such wholesale procedure is especially dangerous in a longer passage which 
has been reset to allow for the insertion of new material. For some reason, 
work thus reset in longer passages frequently tends to be careless (see, for 
example, sig. G2, a cancel leaf, which contains six obvious errors, or the dis- 
cussion of sheet K below), and it is often wise to use the uncorrected state, 
except in so far as the substantive changes are concerned. At least two 
readings, one substantive, the other semisubstantive, should, I believe, have 
been taken from the uncorrected state of Fi‘: (a) 283:20, “‘before-going”’ 
(uncorrected) instead of “before going” (corrected, both states)—the Co- 
lumbia Milton records “before-going” as appearing first in one of the 1645 
editions; and (b) 283:28, “cautions” (uncorrected) instead of “cautious” 
(corrected, both states). The first reading may be comparatively unimpor- 
tant, but the second, “cautions” for ‘‘cautious,” is significant. All later edi- 
tions (from 1645 to the present text) have accepted “cautious,” (from 1645 
to the present text) have accepted “cautious,” but it is possible, I think, to 
show that “cautions” represents Milton’s true meaning. First, “‘cautious” 
makes little sense in the context (“‘unlesse we have vow’d not to beleeve his 
[Christ’s] own cautious and immediat profession’); there is no authority, in or 
out of Milton, for using “‘cautious” in the sense of “‘cautionary.’’ Second, “‘cau- 
tions” may be taken to have reference to Matthew 5:18 and Luke 16:17 
(passages to which Milton has immediately before been referring) and to 
Milton’s own phrase (l. 21, above) “the same caveat.” Taking “cautions” 
then in this way, “immediat profession” will allude to Matthew 19:9. 

One important peculiarity of the 1644 edition has apparently been over- 
looked by both Mr. Coolidge and the Columbia editor: the whole of sheet 
K exists in a completely, or certainly almost completely, reset state in some 
copies (2 out of 8, Illinois). Mr. Coolidge, indeed, notes that sheet K shows 
evidence of “proof correction” (p. 219), but this is a very different matter 
from a reset sheet (8 pages of text). The two settings of K, which so far as 
I have found exist in only one state each, show some interesting variations, 
but it is not altogether clear why it was felt necessary to reset the whole 
sheet. Perhaps Milton at this point in the printing had had no opportunity 
to revise the proofs of sheet K and later demanded a revised and corrected 
printing. Some such explanation must be postulated, since none of the differ- 
ences between the two settings would seem to be beyond the power of ordi- 
nary stop-press correction to insert. 

The earlier setting of sheet K, which I will call Setting I, may be dis- 
tinguished from Setting II by the following selected variants (page and line 
reference, as usual, to Coolidge’s text; Setting I given first): 331:29 inciden- 
tal] indicental 331:32 not] no 332:26 yet] yer 332:28 sanguifie] sauguifie 
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333: 10 wise-judging] wise judging 333:13 so little reason of what true con- 
cord is:] so little of what true concord means: 333:17 and unremitting] and 
and unremitting 333:20 word of a God] word of God 333:27 tittle] 
tithe 333:28 unwholsome] unhelpfull 333:32 The / The Law] The Law 
334:810. of Math.] 19. of Math. p.334:10 heav’ns] heavns 334:28 out of her 
house] forth of her house 335:8 middle-way of a prudent circumspection] 
middle way of prudent circumspection 336:5 hebrew] Hebrew 336:13 of 
man] of aman 337:7 Pro. 30.19,29] Pro. 30.19.20 337:27 other grounds] 
other ground 337:30 is adultery,] was adultery 337:33 Jew... Gentile,| 
Iew... Gentile 337:33 applying;] applying, 338:16 Evan- / gelicall] 
Evan- / gelick 339:21 ordinances] ordinance 339:32 the hardnes] that 
hardnes 340:10 1 Cor. 13.] 1 Cor. 13. 342:4 over-hard tasks.] over-hard 
and sad tasks. 342:5-6 vertu... bolt overshot,] vertue ... bolt overshot 

The readings on 336:5, and 340:10, together with the evidence of text 
alignment, spelling, and punctuation, show conclusively that Setting I was 
printed, where they have text in common, from a copy of the 1643 edition; 
Setting II was printed from Setting I, carefully corrected against a copy of 
1643 in the common sections. It will be noticed that Setting II perpetrates a 
number of obvious misprints (I have listed only a few), none of them press- 
corrected in the six Illinois copies nor in the copies used by the Columbia 
editor. It also misnumbers pages 70 and 72 as 76 and 70. 

The presence of a long reset section such as that represented by sheet K 
raises a problem that I have already touched on briefly in dealing with sig. 
Fr" above. Essentially, Setting II is a large-scale cancel. According to the 
most widely accepted view in instances of this kind, an editor is well advised 
to take the first setting as the basis of his text, incorporating, after careful 
scrutiny, the substantive and semisubstantive readings (including, of course, 
obvious corrections of typographical errors) of the second setting into his 
final text. By following this procedure he preserves the text in a state as 
close to the manuscript as he can come and avoids foisting on the text a 
second compositor’s spelling idiosyncrasies and possible errors. In the present 
instance such a procedure would, I believe, have been proper. 

Several readings in Setting II show a return to the text of 1643 (for 
example, 334:28, 336:13, 338:16, 339:32, 342:4). Most of these may be 
simply compositorial errors in Setting I, but perhaps those at 334:28 and 
338:16 represent Milton’s second thoughts on revision. A cluster of readings 
(333213, 17, 20, 27, 28), all occurring in a passage peculiar to 1644, shows 
evidence of some stylistic revision. I include the apparently incorrect “and 
and unremitting” of State II (333:17) because it may actually disguise a 
stylistic change to “and an unremitting.” Also to be considered is the possi- 
bility that Setting II has accidentally dropped “reason” at 333:13. 

Two readings of Setting I should, I think, find a place in the final text. 
The appearance of “a” before “prudent” (335:8) has the suppport of the 1643 
text and should, since the reading of Setting II is stylistically less satisfactory, 
be looked upon as an accidental omission in Setting II. The reading “other 
grounds” (337:27) is obviously correct since it is immediately referred to by 
“these” in both Setting I and II. On the other hand, the reading of Setting 
II on 339:21 (“ordinance”), unnoticed by Mr. Coolidge, despite the fact 
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that the plural form has the support of 1643, should, I believe, receive an 
editor’s serious consideration, since the reference is to the specific “Ordi- 
nance of Sabbath” (see the chapter heading to Book II, Chapter I, p. 281). 

Mr. Coolidge properly observes (p. 776) that in “many copies” the error 
“indicental” (331:29, Setting IT) has been corrected by hand in ink. This is 
one of three readings (292:7, 331:209, 343:7) frequently found corrected by 
hand in the 1644 text. The interesting point about these corrections, how- 
ever, so far as the eight Illinois copies is concerned, is that only two different 
hands are at work, one hand in five copies, the other hand in three. 

Finally, Mr. Coolidge appends (pp. 781-92) a record of the spelling and 
punctuation variants in those portions of the text common to 1643 and 1644 
(reporting only what he considers the corrected state). This list seems of 
doubtful value, though, to be sure, it makes it possible for a reader to recon- 
struct the 1644 “corrected” text. The important question to be considered 
here, however, is what copy-text was used for setting up the 1644 edition, 
a question upon which Mr. Coolidge does not touch. If the 1644 text were 
set up from an independent manuscript throughout, the importance of 
such a listing would be unquestionable. An examination of the text of 1644, 
however, reveals what one would expect; namely, that 1644 was, so far 
as possible, set up from a revised copy of 1643, with alterations and addi- 
tions inserted on slips, interlined, or written into the margins. That such 
was the procedure is borne out by the closeness with which 1644 generally 
follows 1643 in spelling, punctuation, and, though less obviously, in text 
alignment, by the curious lapse already discussed on sig. F1", by the evidence 
presented above in connection with sheet K, and by an interesting textual 
tangle on pages 238-39 (Coolidge). 

The last mentioned passage is worth discussing in detail because, so far 
as I know, all subsequent texts (including the present one) have left the lines 
without change or comment. The passage as it stands in 1644 reads: “... 
as containing many points that have not yet been explain’d. Which ever likely 
to remain intricate and hopelesse upon the suppositions commonly stuck to, 
the autority of Paulus Fagius, one so learned and so eminent in England once, 
if it might perswade, would strait acquaint us with a solution of these differ- 
ences, no lesse prudent then compendious.” The significant portion of the 
1643 text originally read: “ ...as containing many points which have not 
yet been explain’d. By which, and by mine own...” (everything after 
“explain’d.” in 1644 being an addition). Syntactically and in terms of mean- 
ing the 1644 text makes no sense. I would suggest that the confusion arose 
from the use of a corrected copy of 1643 as copy-text; that the original period 
after “explain’d” was wrongly retained and “Which”, now intended to con- 
tinue the preceding sentence, was capitalized and made the first word in a 
new sentence. (Possibly “By which, and” in 1643 had been unclearly altered 
to “& which are” and the compositor mistook the ampersand and altered 
“and” as marks of deletion.) Then, having embarked on a new sentence, 
the compositor either misread the period after “stuck to” as a comma or 
intentionally changed it in order to tack the preceding “Which” phrase on 
to some supporting clause. That Milton was planning to join the “Which 
ever... stuck to” passage to the preceding sentence is further evidenced 
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by his otherwise purposeless change of “which” to “that” in the earlier 
phrase (“many points which have”). The weight of evidence, therefore, both 
bibliographical and semantic, suggests that what Milton wrote for the 1644 
text was something like the following: “as containing many points that have 
not yet been explain’d, [and] which [are] ever likely to remain intricate and 
hopelesse upon the suppositions commonly stuck to. The autority of Paulus 
Fagius, one so learned ... .” 

If we may reasonably conclude from what I have said above, that 1643 
served as copy-text for those parts common to 1643 and 1644, the essential 
value of a listing of the spelling and punctuation variants (except insofar 
as the punctuation variants may be said to alter the sense of a passage) is 
comparatively slight, much slighter certainly than the value of a complete 
record of the press variants in the 1644 text. 

Of Education has been edited by Donald C. Dorian. Mr. Dorian chooses 
the first edition (1644) as his basic text and does not raise the question 
of the possibility that the second edition, which was printed with Milton’s 
minor poems in 1673, might be seriously considered as representing Milton’s 
final revision. Yet the problem needs to be considered. Both the Columbia 
editor and Professor Merritt Y. Hughes, for example, base their texts on the 
1673 edition. It is certain, I believe, that the copy-text for the 1673 edition 
was a revised copy of the 1644 edition. The 1673 text follows 1644 in two 
obvious errors (“‘withall” for “with all” on sig. S2” and the mispointing of 
“considerations, if brevity had not been my scope, many” on sig. S6‘), 
errors uncorrected by Mr. Dorian (pp. 402, 415), and prints “perfeted’’ (sig. 
$3"), following a variant state of 1644. The 1673 edition, however, is a much 
more carefully produced text than that of 1644, which is more than usually 
careless and inconsistent in matters of italics and curiously sporadic in the 
use of capitals. The 1673 edition also makes several substantive textual 
changes, only three of which Mr. Dorian notes. My own feeling is that Mr. 
Dorian has chosen rightly, since we have no real evidence to what extent, if 
any, Milton, now blind, concerned himself with the 1673 text. Nevertheless, 
it is an editor’s duty, where there exists a text which may represent an 
author’s revision, to give a complete listing of all substantive and semi- 
substantive variants occurring in that text. 

Mr. Dorian’s treatment of the press variants in the 1644 edition is con- 
fusing, since he does not set them out in such a way as to make clear which 
are uncorrected and which corrected states. Although the pattern of correction 
in terms of the direction of change is not entirely clear, it is certain from the 
evidence of the Thomason copy (commented on by Mr. Dorian in a footnote, 
p. 360) that the inner forme, in which all the variants appear, exists in two 
corrected states. (An examination of a photostat of the British Museum 
Thomason copy convinces me that two readings [“play writes” and “supper; 
they”], which Mr. Dorian lists as peculiar to that copy, are not, in fact, 
variants [a hyphen in the first being very faint, but present; the top of 
the semicolon in the second being the result of a “show-through” from 
the verso].) As I reconstruct the order of correction, the first state is repre- 
sented by the change of “Parliament” to “Parlament” and “perfected” to 
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“perfited” (both sig. A3’); the second state of correction by the further 
change of “perfited”’ to “‘perfeted.” Such a view reverses the order assumed 
by Mr. Dorian, who, since he inciudes them in his text, presumably accepts 
“Parliament” and “perfected” as the corrected readings. But even if we 
accept Mr. Dorian’s order (and I find this very difficult in view of the inter- 
mediate state “perfited” and the physical evidence of deletion rather than 
addition in the text itself), we ought still to reject the readings as the work 
of a meddling proofreader, “Parlament” being the regular spelling in the 
prose and probably Milton’s own spelling, “perfeted” being a known Mil- 
tonic form. 

Milton’s use of the term “play-writes” deserves special comment. It 
would appear to be, by over forty years, the earliest appearance of the word 
in English; the NED records no example before 1687 and the Columbia Index 
does not list it. Perhaps it should be noticed, however, that this early use 
of the term (Milton’s only use) is a little suspicious on two counts: (1) the 
form “-writes” for the etymologically correct “‘-wrights” is curious in a man 
of Milton’s linguistic interests; (2) the simple variant form “play-writers” 
which appears in the 1673 text suggests that we may be dealing with a com- 
positorial slip in 1644. 

The Judgement of Martin Bucer (1644) and Tetrachordon (1645) have 
been edited by Arnold Williams. Bucer apparently offers no textual prob- 
lems, though since in this instance only four copies of 1644 were collated, the 
editor’s conclusion that Bucer shows no evidence of proof-correction must be 
taken somewhat cautiously. I note, for example, that three readings (pp. 
423:22, 446:10, 475:11) which Mr. Williams lists (p. 777) as errors occurring 
in all the collated copies of 1644 appear correctly in all four Illinois copies. 
Either Mr. Williams’ textual notes are at fault, or the Illinois copies represent 
corrected states. 

Tetrachordon affords one interesting textual puzzle. Milton’s address “To 
the Parlament” appears with press-corrections in the inner forme. Mr. 
Williams has decided that the corrected state is represented by the forms 
“civil,” “immaterial,” “while,” etc., for the uncorrected forms “civill,” “im- 
materiall,” “whole,” etc. (see his list of press-variants, p. 779). But I believe 
this order reverses the states. Although my view faces certain objections, 
which I shall discuss presently, there are three reasons for preferring it. (1) 
The amount of disturbance in the surrounding type-line suggest very strongly, 
in nearly every case, the insertion of an extra letter, not the mere omission 
of a letter. (2) The uncorrected reading “perswaston” (578:18) occurs in com- 
bination with the “-l” variants, the corrected form, “perswasion,”’ with the 
“jl!” variants. Mr. Williams does not record the press-corrected reading 
“perswasion,”’ but two of the six Illinois copies so read. (3) Milton seems to 
have favored “-ll” spellings if we can judge by their predominance both in 
the printed texts as a whole and in his manuscripts. 

Against the order I have suggested are two points which must be met. 
(1) The reading “while” (583:8), which I have described as an uncorrected 
state is unquestionably right and “whole,” according to my theory the cor- 
rected state, wrong. Against this objection I would point out that the “while- 
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whole’ complex occurs in a line of text in which “prelatical’”’ has been altered 
to “prelaticall” (i.e., according to my order). I suggest, therefore, that in 
the process of making the correction to “prelaticall,” “while” was disturbed 
and reset, wrongly, as “whole,” the corrected reading being thus a com- 
positorial error. (2) The reading “forsak’n”’ (584:13) appears as “forsaken” in 
what I have called the corrected state (Mr. Williams does not notice this 
variant). Since Milton seems to have favored participial forms in “-’n,” 
judging by the frequency with which they appear in his printed prose, I 
believe that we would be justified in accepting “forsak’n’’ and viewing 
“forsaken”’ as a piece of well-meant proofreader’s interference (he makes 
two corrections in the following four lines). Further evidence that “forsaken” 
represents the corrected state (and hence the other variants in “-ll” on this 
page) may be found (a) in the loss of a hyphen, and a corresponding empty 
space, in “mea / ning”, four line above, a hyphen which appears in the 
uncorrected state; and (b) in the adjustment, in the corrected state, of slipped 
type at the end of the two preceding lines (Williams notices neither of these 
points). 

In addition to the several variants already mentioned, the following 
variants or misprints should be added to Mr. Williams’ list on page 779: 
578:23 “Diseipline” (all copies, Illinois); 658:12-13 “dreadfnl” (all copies, 
Illinois); 658:20 “thent 0” (5 copies, Illinois), “the nto”’ (one copy, Illinois); 
662:32 “them & by” (uncorrected state, 3 copies, Illinois), “them, & by” 
(corrected state, 3 copies, Illinois). In the last instance Mr. Williams prints 
the uncorrected state, though he follows the corrected state in the immedi- 
ately following words. 

Aeropagitica, edited by Ernest Sirluck, offers no difficult textual prob- 
lems. I should like to say, however, that in attention to detail and clarity 
of presentation, Mr. Sirluck’s edition is a model which would bear imitation. 

The Milton-Dati correspondence with which the collection concludes is 
offered in a new translation by the editors, Arthur and Alberta Turner, who 
were also responsible for the Milton letters in Volume I. The translations 
seem excellent, tighter and more pointed than, for example, Masson’s, which 
in revised form were reprinted in the Columbia Milion. On one matter of 
policy, however, I think the editors have made an unwise decision. Milton’s 
letter to Dati (pp. 762-65), which exist in holograph, has been translated 
from the 1674 printed text. With this choice one need not necessarily quarrel, 
but why is the reader not given, in footnotes, a similar translation (or even 
the Latin) of the substantive variants between the holograph and printed 
text? The substantive changes are slight, but they ought to be immediately 
available. That a reader can dig them out of the textual notes in the Columbia 
Milton does not seem to me an adequate excuse for their omission here. 

The weight of detailed criticism in what has been said has fallen on the 
individual editors of the several texts. In fairness, however, both the general 
editor of this volume, Mr. Sirluck, excellent as his own contributions may 
be, and the Editorial Board as a whole must accept final responsibility for 
what appears to me to be a general lack of any carefully considered and 
consistent attitude toward the text as such. The advantages of collaborative 
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scholarship are many, but so too are the dangers, particularly in the province 
of textual work. There consistency and devotion to significant detail become 
positive virtues, not, as some seem to feel, the stigmata of small minds labor- 
ing in Acrostic Land. 

In 1647, addressing his friend and fellow textual critic, John Milton, 
Carlo Dati wrote: “The adjective rapido applied here to the sea to me appear- 
ing to have little or no force, I would read rabido, by which term—simply by 
inverting a single letter—the greatest vigor is added to Tibullus’ conceit, his 
desire being to depict Venus as relentless and cruel in punishing a crime” (p. 
768). There is, I believe, something of a moral here for the textual editor of 
today, not so much in what Dati says, perhaps, as in the expression of a 
dedicated mind and imagination which is able to find excitement and satis- 
faction in recovering the word. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A BreLioGRaPHy oF SKALDIC Stupres. By L. M. Hollander. Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1958. Pp. 117. D.Kr. 35. 


Noteworthy and valuable criticism on Old Norse poetry has been written for 
a century or more, and in the course of time a considerable body of such ma- 
terial has accumulated. Many contributions have appeared in periodicals, 
occasional publications of various kinds and in many other places that are 
difficult or almost impossible to find without direct information. Especially 
hard to locate are numerous articles on the Old Norse poetic literature, which 
often treat just one single stanza or even one single phrase or word. Since a 
new contribution to a scholarly discussion is expected to take into considera- 
tion everything sensible that has earlier been published on the matter, much 
time has been spent by scholars of Old Norse poetry in searching for earlier 
commentaries and interpretations of a given textual phenomenon. As far as 
the two Eddas are concerned, the lack of bibliographical auxiliary sources 
was remedied by Halldér Hermannsson’s Bibliography of the Eddas in Is- 
landica, vol. 13, and Jéhann S. Hannesson’s Supplement thereto in the same 
series, vol. 37. But the vast material dealing with skaldic poetry had not 
yet been bibliographically treated until Hollander’s book appeared. Everyone 
who is interested in this category of literature and in Old Norse philology 
in general will be grateful to Hollander for his bibliography. Bibliographical 
work is an extremely time-consuming and arduous task. It requires accuracy, 
learning, and intimate knowledge of the subject treated. Hollander, himself 
one of the foremost authorities on Old Norse and on skaldic poetry, possesses 
the necessary qualifications for the work he has undertaken. 

In a short Preface, Hollander explains the aim, nature, and scope of his 
bibliography, which comprises practically all skaldic verse that does not 
belong to the Poetic Edda. On the whole, it covers the material included in 
Finnur Jénsson’s Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning. Since Snorri’s Edda and 
the Grammatical Treatises are already comprehended in Hermannsson’s and 
Hannesson’s bibliographies, it is natural that Hollander refrained from re- 
printing this material, although some studies treating the personality of Snorri 
and his work are listed on page go. In the Preface, Hollander also accounts 
for the bibliographical sources he has used. 

Unfortunately, Hollander gives no information about his terminus post 
quem non. But since publications from 1956 are listed, but none from 1957, 
we may conclude that the bibliography is through the year 1956. 

The bibliographical material is divided into several sections, the first of 
which deals with “Collections of Skaldic Verse.’ Here there are thirty- 
three works arranged chronologically, although in most other sections, the 
arrangement of material is alphabetical. When the title of a collection does 
not give direct information about the poems included, Hollander supplies 
under each entry a list of the skaldic songs contained in the works adduced. 

The second section deals with “Translations of Skaldic Poems.” It is 
natural that the many occasional stanzas which occur in scattered places in the 


sagas are not listed here. They have to be found in the translations of the 
whole sagas. 
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Since E. Wessén, Isldndsk litteratur i urval och dversdtining, in which a 
couple of translations by Akerblom are printed, is an entry (p. 26), K. Steffen, 
Islindsk litteratur (3rd edition, Stockholm, 1918), in which there are several 
translations of skaldic verse by Akerblom with commentaries by Steffen, 
could also have been mentioned. 

Section III, “General Commentaries on Skaldic Verse,” comprises ca. 
300 entries. Here we find many old and partly forgotten works from the 
eighteenth century and even a few from the seventeenth, among others 
O. Worm’s famous Runir seu Danica Literatura Antiquissima, 1636. Several 
histories of literature in which skaldic poetry is treated are included in the 
material, e.g., those by K. Elster, W. Golther, J. Helgason, and others. But 
the following are missing: 

Beyer, H., Norsk litteraturhistorie. Oslo, 1952. (Skaldediktningen, pp. 
36-48.) 

Beyer, H., A History of Norwegian Literature. New York, 1933. (The 
Skalds, pp. 29-46.) 

Jorgenson, Th., History of Norwegian Literature. New York, 1933. (The 
Skalds, pp. 29-46.) 

Schiick, H., and Warburg, K., Illustrerad svensk litteraturhistoria, vol. 1, 
3rd ed., Stockholm, 1926. (Skaldic verse treated pp. 95-120, 143-45.) 

Béék, F., Castrén, G., Steffen, R., Sylwan, O., Svenska litteraturens 
historia, vol. 1, 2nd ed., Stockholm, 1929. (Skaldic verse treated pp. 21-22, 
33-34.) 

Articles on skaldic poetry in encyclopedias have been neglected, which 
is defensible, but it is more difficult to understand why B. Gréndal’s Clavis 
poetica (Copenhagen, 1864), which contains an alphabetical account of the 
skaldic phraseology, is not listed. 

In Section IV, “Articles Dealing with the Verses of Two or More Skalds,” 
the oldest item is from 1868. It was not until rather late that scholars changed 
from writing books on whole epochs or areas in sweeping strokes to dealing 
with subjects of minor scope in shorter essays, articles, and papers. Among 
the entries in this section appears as number 351: Friesen, O. von. “Om nagra 
fornvestnordiska vers,” in Arkiv fér nordisk filologi 1908 (18), 62-75, although 
this article touches only on Porbjorn Hornklofi’s ““Haraldskvedi.” 

The bulkiest section is number V, “Individual Skalds and Their Poems.” 
This is the part of the bibliography that will save most time for scholars 
who need to know where a certain poem or stanza or phrase has been treated. 
Hollander has here rescued from oblivion many old articles hidden in pub- 
lications where one does not expect to find criticism on skaldic poetry. When 
a poem or stanza is discussed in works quoted in other sections, references to 
these places are made. 

Among the many entries adduced under Ynglingatal (pp. 92 ff.) one 
might expect to find H. Schiick’s account in Illustrerad svensk litteratur- 
historia, vol. 1 (3rd. ed., 1926), pp. 64-73, even if his more comprehensive 
study on the same poem in Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1905-1907, 1910, 
is listed. 

Information on critical literature dealing with “Anonymous Verse” is 
given in Section VI, which is divided into subsections, one for each century; 
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the poems are listed according to the century of composition. Reviews of 
listed works are often cited, but here much material is missing. 

Strangely enough, Hollander has overlooked or disregarded the skaldic 
poetry that occurs in some Scandinavian runic inscriptions; in Sweden, for 
example, on the Karlevi stone in Oland, with a full stanza in dréttkvett, and 
on the Djulefors stone in Sédermanland, and in Norway, the inscription on 
the Vinje church. 


Hollander’s book would have been an excellent work, were it not marred by so 
many inaccuracies, inadequacies, inconsistencies, misprints, wrong type fonts, and 
erratic use of punctuation marks. There are more than 300 such errors, many more 
than may be tolerated in a scholarly work. Among the many errors the following should 


be mentioned: 

PAGE LINE FOR: READ: 
II 14 Haufnie Hafniz 
23 39 (3) (1) 
42 13 Lit. Salskapet Litt.-sillskapet (usually abbreviated SS LF) 
48 32 3/t 21/7 
57 22 der von 
57 23 311-14 305-11 
57 24 pj6Solf 6r hvini pj6S6lfr 6r Hvini 
57 28 zu der Metrik zur kritik 
67 9 BOLVERKKR BOLVERKR 
73 10 1941 1942 
74 27 16° 160 
83 24 1885 (3), 93 1886 (3), 96 
84 37 minnesang minnessang 
85 10 ABOTI ABOTI 
89 19 Arbok Arsskrift 
94 19 AFN ANF 

104 20 PAcitas Placitfs 

105 16 islandska islenzkra 

115 10 46 (3) 45, 46 (2) 

115 14 107 106 

115 39 49 (5) 48, 49 (4) 


The technical principles in citing Festschriften are completely chaotic. Normally, 
the names of such works are italicized, but not consistently, e. g-, P- 36, 1. 29; p. 37, 
1. 31; p. 38, l. 13 f.; p. 40, 1. 2; p. 93, Ll. 15; the place of printing is given in only about 
half the cases; the usage of punctuation marks differs from case to case, e.g., FestKoht 
112-20 (p. 67), but Fest. Neckel. 1938. 134-46 (p. 201) and FestBehagel 1934, 411-18 
(p. 214); the page numbers are sometimes preceded by p(p)., sometimes not, and fre- 
quently p. is used for pp., and vice versa. 

Swedish titles are often given in Danish spelling, e.g., fornkveden for fornkvdden 
(p. 20, Il. 7 and 11), éél for till (on frequent occasions), Meddelelser fra for Meddelanden 
fran (p. 27, 1. 13), tillegsbind for tillaggsband (several times), Ofversat med Anmerkninger 
for Ofversatt med anmarkningar (p. 73, 1. 29 f.), Forsik for Forsik (p. 76, |. 2), etc. These 
errors are so numerous that one is almost surprised to find a Swedish title correctly re- 
produced. The casual way in which Hollander handles titles is shown by the following: 
“Prof pa en metrisk dfversittning til svenska af Njdlssagans Visor i Dréttkvett (och 
Hryrthenda),”’ which should be: “Prof pA en metrisk dfversittning till svenska af Nials- 
sagans visor i dr6éttkvett (och hrynhenda).” 
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Italicization of titles is not consistently observed, and capitalization of initial 
letters is often wrong, e.g., “En Fornislindsk Sjéterm Skokkr” for: “En fornislindsk 
sjéterm skokkr.’”’ Not even personal names are always capitalized, e.g., pAttr af porsteini 
for: pattr af Porsteini (p. 15). In general, the Icelandic words often lack accents when 
they are needed. On the other hand, accent marks are often used incorrectly, e.g., 
LITLI for LITLI (p. 83, 1. 38, and p. 85, 1. 12), Pérkell for Porkell (p. 62, 1. 18), 
PORGEIRR, PORGILS, pORLEIFR, for PORGEIRR, pORGILS, pORLEIFR (p. 
97). The Icelandic masculine nominative ending is dropped in some names, but not in 
others. 

The German place-name Leipzig is given as Lpz., Lpz, Leipzic, Leipzig. Names of 
periodicals are sometimes given in abbreviated form, sometimes not. The format of 
books—8vo, etc.—is given on some occasions without any discernible system. The 
abbreviation SSN does not occur in the list of abbreviations, since the work in question 
normally is abbreviated as SS. 

There will no doubt be need for a second edition of this valuable bibliography, 
and it is to be hoped that the many errors will then be eliminated. 

AssAR JANZEN 
University of California 
Berkeley 


OM ET NORSK SKRIFTLIG GRUNNLAG FOR EDDA-DIKTNINGEN ELLER DELER AV 


DEN. Av Didrik Arup Seip. Oslo: Bymilslagets Forlag, 1958. (Sertrykk 
av “Maal og Minne” 1957). Pp. 81-207. 


In a previous article, which is expanded in the collection of his essays en- 
titled Nye studier i norsk sprakhistorie (Oslo, 1954), pages 119-52, Professor 
Seip has suggested that the oldest surviving manuscripts of the Edda were at 
least in part copied from a Norwegian manuscript. To defend his thesis, 
which was attacked particularly by H. Kuhn (APAS, xxt [1952] 65-80), 
Professor Seip re-examines and expands the evidence in this monograph. In 
it he maintains his former position, contending that his opponents have not 
discussed his strongest arguments, in support of which he presents more 
evidence. 

His evidence is of four kinds: characteristic Norwegian paleographic 
features; Icelandic misunderstandings of Norwegian forms; erroneous mechan- 
ical changes of the assumed Norwegian Vorlage; Norwegian characteristics 
remaining in the text. Since evidence of the last kind might be ascribed to 
Norwegian influence through oral transmission or scribal contact rather than 
to Icelandic copying of a Vorlage, it is particularly the first three, the erroneous 
forms, that support his thesis. 

A selection from his evidence may illustrate the force of these. Starting 
from the situation that the Norwegian script before 1200 was strongly influ- 
enced by the Insular hand while the Icelandic was not, Professor Seip exam- 
ines errors which may have been made in the substitution of non-Insular for 
Insular forms. His discussion of the dwarf-name Hlévangar may illustrate 
the complexities required of such a study. Insular r was mistaken for m, so that 
in the R manuscript some n’s appear for r’s and vice versa. Hlévargr, already 
proposed on different grounds by Gould (PMLA, x Iv, 966), is more plausible 
than Hlévangr. Comparing the forms of the name in various manuscripts of 
the Gylfaginning, e.g., Hledidlfr, Professor Seip suggests that the second com- 
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ponent was originally *dvargr <dvergr. The change of ver to var he discusses 
as a Norwegian development, in his section on Norwegian characteristics, 
as well as the loss of d in the word dverg. Conjecturing that the first com- 
ponent might be a metathesized form of hel, he provides a very plausible ex- 
planation of the name transmitted as Hlévangr, on the basis of his assumption 
of a Norwegian Vorlage. Similarly complex and interesting explanations follow 
in his discussion of some confused interpretations of Insular f and ». 

Evidence of the second and third types consists of hyperforms. In Fm. 
26, for example, hélog figll ‘rime-covered mountain’ is preferred to the un- 
satisfactory R manuscript form heilog ‘holy.’ With his thesis Professor Seip 
can provide an explanation for the erroneous form. In Norway the diphthong 
in heilagr was monophthongized before 1200 while it was not in Iceland. If 
an Icelandic scribe was correcting some of the Norwegian writings to fit his 
Icelandic practices, it is likely that he would introduce hypercorrections. This 
assumption is supported by further erroneous forms of heilog, as in Grm. 29, 
where the presence of the ‘corrected’ form in A as well as R suggests further 
that the erroneous heilog has been in their Vorlage. Other hyperforms, for 
example h before r 1 n, which Professor Seip labels mechanical changes, lend 
considerable conviction to his thesis. 

Yet the evidence throughout is tenuous. For we must not only assume 
a nonexistent Vorlage; Professor Seip in addition is reconstructing a pre- 
Nidarosk literary language for which we have no direct evidence. Only the 
felicity of his reconstructions and the cumulative effect of interconnected 
evidence, as for the word Hlévangr, lead us to prefer his thesis to Kuhn’s, 
who accuses Professor Seip of using the Edda manuscripts to reconstruct 
Norwegian of the twelfth century. On the other hand, his monograph is so 
closely reasoned that specialists will have to examine and evaluate indi- 
vidually the evidence he adduces. To illustrate a less convincing suggestion 
we may note his comments (pp. 99-101) on the name piddreyrir of Hav. 160. 
Previous scholars, notably Bugge and Lindquist, had discussed difficulties 
with the initial ), preferring an alliteration of f. Since in Professor Seip’s 
theory an Icelandic scribe might have misread f as p, he reconstructs the 
name *fjorreyrir, in which a scribe is assumed to have read the first of two 
Insular r symbols as ), the second as r. After such reconstructing one is a 
bit surprised to see Bugge berated (p. 173) with the statement: “Men det 
rimeligste er at teksten skal leses som den er... .” 

When Professor Seip proposes sober restoration based on his impressive 
knowledge of early Scandinavian texts and manuscripts, his interpretations 
are a delight to follow. Such is his chapter on the famous question of the 
seeress in the Vgluspd, generally given in our texts: vitud é enn, eda hvat? 
Citing the interpretations of many leading scholars, he returns to a suggestion 
made in 1908 by Hans Ross, that the last pronoun is related to Norwegian 
dialectal ehdt ‘something.’ Professor Seip then presents the paleographical 
evidence, which shows that R always writes the element before Avat as simple 
e or as ¢ followed by a period. Only later manuscripts write eda. He concludes 
with Ross that the question meant simply: “Is there something else you wish 
to know?” 


The convincing simplicity of Professor Seip’s solution to this question 


ok awa amo 
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and to other lines of the Edda, compared with the tortured interpretations 
of many of his predecessors, compensates for the tremendously detailed 
analysis and control over texts to which he subjects himself, and us, in this 
monograph. After the great amount of work devoted in the last century to the 
interpretation of the Edda, considerable drudgery must accompany the flashes 
of insight which give us improved interpretations. Since the combination of 
detailed knowledge with penetration into the text is not usual, it is scarcely 
likely that many future studies will contribute as much to the remaining text- 
ual problems in the Edda as does this one. 


W. P. LEHMANN 
University of Texas 


Die LITERARISCHE DARSTELLUNG DER FRAU IN DEN ISLANDERSAGAS. Von 
Rolf Heller. Halle/Saale: VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1958. Pp. xx+160. 
DM 10.60. 


The meticulous attention to detail and the logical, step-by-step marshaling 
of evidence for which the German scholars have so long been famous make 
this well-written volume a contribution to scholarship. It is an interesting 
and stimulating book to read whether or not one agrees with the author on 
every point. 

His thesis he states in the introduction as being twofold: 


Die vorliegende Arbeit soll den Weg ebnen fiir kiinftige Einzeluntersuchungen. 
Thr Augenmerk ist gerichtet auf die Frauengestalten der Sagas. Eine Aufgabe ist das 
Auffinden und Zusammenstellen iibereinstimmender Ziige in der Zeichnung der Frau 
durch die Verfasser, mit anderen Worten; das Feststellen literarischer Motive. .. . 

Die zweite damit verkniipfte Aufgabe der Arbeit besteht darin, die Ansicht zu 


priifen, da man die Sagas als kulturgeschichtlich zuverlissige Quellen fiir das Island 
des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts betrachten kénne. (p. 2 f.) 


He restates his thesis even more succinctly a little farther on: 


Das Ziel der Arbeit ist die Beantwortung der Fragen, in welchem Mafe sich die 
Sagaverfasser bei Formung ihrer Frauengestalten auf literarische Motive gestiitzt 
haben und in Verbindung damit, wie die uns vorliegenden weiblichen Rollen zu beur- 
teilen sind, einmal in geschichtlicher, zum anderen in kulturgeschichtlicher Sicht. (p. 6) 


It is implicit in the first paragraph quoted above that Heller regards the 
authors of the Icelandic family sagas as creative artists—even though they 
may not be known to us by name—rather than merely collectors and pre- 
servers of oral ethnic tradition. He repeats this argument at several points 
in his book, and probably with good reason; although the Buchprosatheorie 
(i.e., that the authors of the sagas were creative artists) is now generally 
accepted, the Freiprosatheorie (i.e., that the authors of the sagas were merely 
collectors and assemblers of oral tradition) still has, if one can trust the evi- 
dence, numerous advocates. 

This is an important point, for if literary motifs are to be investigated, 
one must assume that these motifs are intentionally planned and are not the 
result of mere chance. Only when one assumes identifiable authorship of each 
saga—even though the author may not be known—only then is an investiga- 
tion of literary motifs profitable. Heller quotes his mentor Baetke in empha- 
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sizing that we must regard the authors of the sagas as creative artists who 
had very little historical data from which they molded the sagas, 


das iiber niichterne Tatsachen hinausging, allenfalls einige kurze Charakteristiken, ein 
merkwiirdiger Vorfall, eine denkwiirdige AuGerung und dergleichen, jedenfalls keine 
zusammenhingenden Geschichten, geschweige Erérterungen, Dialoge, Prophezeiungen, 
Traume, nichts von dem, was den eigentlichen Inhalt der Sagas bildet. (p. 1 f.) 


Heller divides his investigation as follows: 
I. Vor- und auSereheliche Beziehungen der Frau 
II. Die Frau in der Ehe 
III. Die Hetzerin 
IV. Die Zauberin 
V. Die Migde 


In each division the author finds that the saga writer is interested in the 
activities of the men, not those of the women, except as they motivate or 
stimulate the actions of the men. He comes to the conclusion that the women 
of the sagas were necessary elements in the story, but that they served 
merely as props. A woman is of interest to the saga teller only to the degree 
that with her help he can create the necessary conditions for incidents worthy 
of his attention. Most of the authors of the sagas could have depicted the 
women more clearly than they did, but they simply did not care to. Their 
primary concern was the delineation of the men in lifelike situations. To this 
end they exerted their undivided attention and ability as storytellers. The 
characterizations of the men were paramount. Everything else is in semi- 
darkness and comes into view only in the background. Thus, Heller comes to 
the conclusion that the women in the Icelandic sagas are shadowy characters, 
having little semblance of lifelike people precisely because the authors of the 
sagas were not interested in their world or their affairs. The interest of the 
saga writers lay in the activities of the men. 

This reviewer suggests that Heller is essentially right, but he feels that 
the author presses his point too far when he suggests that Gudran Osviirsdét- 
tir or PurfSr Olafsdéttir are vague and shadowy stereotypes. It is true, how- 
ever, as Heller asserts, that even in these cases the saga writer is more inter- 
ested in the activities of the men than those of the women. In portraying 
the character of these women, the saga writer makes use of motifs borrowed 
from other sources; for example, the last breakfast served to Bardi and 
Steingrimr before they set out for the heidarvig. In brief, Heller seems to 
prove his first premise. 

Heller concludes that we cannot trust the sagas to give us a true picture 
of the life in Iceland in the ninth and tenth centuries because their authors, 
being creative artists, followed history only when it did not interfere with 
artistry. Heller cites examples of contemporary incidents which were told as 
if they had taken place two or three hundred years earlier. Again, it is 
difficult not to agree with Heller’s premise, but this reviewer would have liked 
to have found a statement by Heller to what degree he believes life had 
changed in Iceland between the time when the incidents described took place 
and the time they were recorded. 

Altogether, this is an excellent study. Minor points may be disputed, 
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but Heller backs up his two major premises with such overwhelming evidence 
that one is forced to admit the validity of his arguments. 


LoFTuR BJARNASON 
U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 


ZUR VERFASSERFRAGE DER EGILSSAGA SKALLAGRIMSSONAR. Von M. C. van 
den Toorn. (Miinstersche Forschungen, Heft 11.) Kéln, Graz: Béhlau 
Verlag, 1959. DM ro. 


The name of Snorri Sturluson has long been associated with Egils saga by 
students of Old Icelandic literature. Even Heusler (Die Anfange der islin- 
dischen Saga, 1914), staunch champion of the “free-prose” theory of 
the origin of these sagas, did not deny the possibility that Snorri wrote this 
saga. The evidence presented by B. M. Olsen (Landnéma og Egils saga, 1904) 
and Sigurdur Nordal (Snorri Sturluson, 1920) is so cogent that it seems very 
unlikely that anyone but Snorri could have written Eigla. Among the many 
attempts to disprove Snorri’s authorship of this saga, one of the most vigorous 
was that of Wieselgren (Férfattarskapet till Eigla, 1927), who tried to show 
that the stylistic discrepancies between Heimskringla and Eigla are so great 
that the two works could not have been written by the same author. More 
recently Jan de Vries challenged Snorri’s authorship of Eigla (PBB, txvt, 
[1942], 55 ff.). But since the publication of Nordal’s edition of Egils saga 
(1933), the consensus of foreign scholars in the Old Icelandic field seems to be 
in agreement with the views of the so-called “Icelandic school.” 

The study under consideration here purports to make a contribution to 
the question of Snorri’s authorship of Egils saga. The statistical method em- 
ployed by van den Toorn is based on that used by his teacher, Ari C. Bouman, 
in his recent stylistic analysis of Viga-Glims saga and Reykdela saga (Studia 
Tslandica 15, 1956). This method consists in determining, for each chapter 
of a given saga and for the saga as a whole, the following stylistic “categories”’: 
the number of syllables per phrase and per sentence; the percentage of sen- 
tences beginning with (1) the subject, (2) the finite verb, and (3) an adverbial 
element; the percentage of sentences beginning with a subordinate clause; 
the percentual relationship between parataxis and hypotaxis; and the number 
of occurrences of verbal asyndeton. These data are determined for the entire 
saga, and for the narrative and dialogue portions of the saga, respectively. 
The proportion of dialogue to narrative and of historical present to preterite 
is also calculated. Having obtained these linguistic data for a number of 
sagas, one can compare them. 

Since, as the author admits, the number of syllables per phrase is fairly 
constant for all the sagas, and since the number of syllables per sentence is 
subject to wide variation, these two criteria must be eliminated as almost 
meaningless. And the fact that Bouman’s conclusions regarding the problem 
of the origin of the Skdtu pdttr in Viga-Glims saga are not in agreement with 
the findings of G. Turville-Petre (Viga-Glams saga, 1940) and Jénas Krist- 
jansson (Eyfirdinga ségur, 1956) casts somewhat of a shadow on the other 
categories as well. Probably the differences in these categories among several 
MSS of a given saga would be greater in some cases than the differences 
among several sagas in the same collective codex. 
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Unfortunately the many inconsistencies and the poor organization of the 
material in this investigation make it difficult for the reader to form an objec- 
tive opinion of either the method or the results. On page 4, for example, the 
author gives statistics for the phrases and sentences of every chapter of 
Hensa-péris saga, but he does not indicate the averages for the entire saga. 
On the following page he treats Hrafnkels saga in a similar manner, omitting 
the averages for sentence length. And so it goes throughout the monograph. 
About twenty pages are filled with statistics, chapter for chapter, for various 
sagas; but the pertinent averages or figures needed for comparison are often 
missing or hard to find. 

Contradictions are also frequent. On page 6, to cite just one example, 
van den Toorn speaks of the “typischen sogenannten ‘Buchsagas’ spiterer 
Zeit, wie die Eigla und auch Snorris Werke sie darstellen.” This after a dis- 
cussion of Hrafnkels saga (dated by Nordal ca. 1275) and Hédvardar saga 
I sfir dings (after 1280). On page 92 he assumes “da Snorri die Eigla wahrend 
seines Aufenthalts auf Borg zusammengestellt hat....” Snorri moved to 
Borg in 1199 and remained there just a few years. According to Nordal, 
Snorri wrote Egils saga about 1225 after completing his Edda and before 
writing Olafs saga helga. The author, it would seem, is not acquainted with 
the results of modern scholarship on the sagas. 


This study is further marred by numerous typographical errors, especially in 
punctuation, and in misplaced diacritical marks. Snorris is usually written Snorri’s, 
especially on page 70, where this incorrect form occurs five times in six lines. Eyvindr is 
misspelled Eyvindr (p. 3); Melabék appears incorrectly as Mélabék (p. 33 and passim); 
brynnar (pl. of briin) should be brgmnar (p. 73); the ligatures @ and @ always appear as 
oe and ae. Occasionally the author seems not to have understood the Icelandic. After 
quoting from the well-known scene in Egils saga in which, following his brother 
Thé6r6lfr’s death, Egill sits before King A®thelstan, raising and lowering his shaggy 
brows, van den Toorn comments on this “Spiel mit den Wimpern’’! 

Since German is not van den Toorn’s mother tongue, one would not object to an 
occasional unidiomatic expression. Not infrequently, however, one comes across sen- 
tences or phrases which are simply meaningless. And there is no excuse for such elemen- 
tary grammatical errors as “den erzornten Eirfkr zu entflichen” (p. 48) for “dem er- 
ziirnten Eirfkr zu entfliehen.” Careful editing of this study would certainly have 
eliminated most of the mistakes of idiom and grammar, as well as the typographical 
errors. 


On the positive side it should be noted that van den Toorn refutes some 
of Wieselgren’s claims regarding differences between the styles of Eigla and 
Heimskringla (pp. 73-75), and points out parallels between the dialogue in 
Eigla and features discovered by H. Lie in Heimskringla (pp. 81-83). (A 
reference to Nordal’s crushing refutation of Wieselgren’s conclusions would 
have been in order, however.) And his conclusion that Snorri was probably 
the author of Egils saga is sound since it agrees with the findings made fifty 
years ago by B. M. Olsen and corroborated by Sigurdur Nordal twenty-five 
years later. Van den Toorn’s comments on the use of drengr in the sense of 
‘young (unmarried) man,’ however, are not convincing. The word occurs in 
this meaning in other sagas, especially when used in the plural. 

It would be interesting and useful to have the complete data on the 
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stylistic categories studied here for the entire body of Old Icelandic prose. 
Judiciously interpreted, such data could supplement Peter G. Foote’s 
thorough investigation of the use of the prepositions of and wm(b) in Old 
Icelandic and Old Norwegian prose (Studia Islandica 14, 1955). 


PAvuL SCHACH 
University of Nebraska 


DATING THE IcELANDIC Sacas. AN Essay in Metuop. By Einar Ol. Sveins- 
son. (=Viking Society for Northern Research. Text Series. Volume 
111). London: Viking Society for Northern Research, University College, 
[1958]. Pp. x+(2)+127. 15s. 


The circumspection, sobriety, and constrained eloquence of Professor Einar 
Olafur Sveinsson’s essay should stimulate and inspire a generation of scholars. 
With penetrating vision and critical judgment, he addresses himself to the 
recurrent and elusive question of dating the composition in writing of the 
Icelandic sagas, not for the sake of an individual hypothesis or a preconceived 
idea, but simply to explain the problem in all its ramifications: “not to argue 
a case... but... to find out where we stand, what we know, and what 
conclusions we may think it proper to draw.” 

An objective appraisal of the available facts means a reversal of many 
older opinions and hypotheses, especially those of Finnur Jénsson, and the 
rejection of the so-called book-prose theory of the origin of the sagas. Bio- 
graphical details in the sagas, for example, turn out to be important not in 
themselves but as literary evidence about the construction of the sagas. 

After summarizing earlier investigations and both older and contem- 
porary theories, Professor Sveinsson turns to “evidence of other kinds.” At 
every juncture, however, we are made aware of the danger of viewing as 
conclusive even highly significant bits of information which have not been 
tested and proved, augmented and bolstered by all other available evidence. 
He warns of the ever present temptation to overvalue a saga preserved in a 
single codex or in few codices, and urges a careful study of the later paper 
manuscripts (some of which have never been examined), since they may re- 
veal that codices have been lost and hence indicate that a saga has a more 
complex literary origin than we hitherto have assumed. He demonstrates 
the value of legal evidence, particularly with reference to Njals saga, of which 
he is the foremost interpreter. He discusses verbal similarity between sagas 
and stresses the importance of literary interrelations among the sagas, noting 
in passing that such relations are the rule rather than the exception. Since 
the age of manuscripts is, generally speaking, no proof of the age of the saga, 
the possibilities of linguistic evidence are also delineated. 

The many striking examples which are used throughout the essay demon- 
strate a vast knowledge of the subject on the part of its author and suggest 
the qualifications which make him a worthy successor to Sigurdur Nordal in 
the chair of Icelandic literature at the University of Iceland. The book augurs 
well for the publishing program of the Viking Society. 

P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois 
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DEUTSCHE WORTFORSCHUNG IN EUROPAISCHEN BEztGEN. BAND I. UNTER- 
SUCHUNGEN ZUM DEUTSCHEN WorTATLAS. Herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Erich Schmitt. 2 Bande. GieSen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1958. Pp. 
xxiii+635, 53 maps, 2 diagrams. DM 32. 

The two volumes of studies appearing as Deutsche Wortforschung in euro- 

piischen Besiigen are dedicated on the occasion of his seventieth birthday 

to Walther Mitzka, long-time director of the Marburg Deutscher Sprachatlas 

(DSA) and founder of its complement, the Deutscher Wortatlas (DW A). The 

studies were contributed by a number of Mitzka’s friends and students who 

as a group have been more closely associated with him in his work at Mar- 
burg than the scholars represented in the first Mitzka Festschrift, Vol. xxv1 

(1958) of the Zeitschrift fiir Mundartforschung. The latter, incidentally, is 

is being published with additional contributions under the title Lebende 

Sprache als Forschungsaufgabe. 

Deutsche Wortforschung I serves as a vehicle for publishing five of the 
better Marburg dissertations based on the DWA material in a collective 
volume rather than as individual monographs in the GieGener Beitrige. For 
the most part, the studies evaluating the DWA material deal with the mod- 
ern, and, as far as possible, historical, distribution of the intradialectal syn- 
onyms received in 1939 and the years immediately following, in answer to 
one or more of the 200 questions of Mitzka’s DW A questionnaire from nearly 
50,000 school districts of the then Grossdeutschland, and subsequently 
plotted on one or more of the DWA word maps. The first four dissertations 
under review here follow the general pattern. 

The first, Die deutschen Beszeichnungen fiir die Heiratsverwandtschaft (pp. 
1-116, 18 maps) by Friedhelm Debus, is an analysis of the dialect forms 
which appear on the maps Schwiegermutter ‘mother-in-law,’ Schwiegervater 
‘father-in-law,’ Schwiegertochter ‘daughter-in-law,’ Schwiegersohn ‘son-in-law’ 
of the published DW A, Vol. vi (1957). The forms and their distributions are 
viewed as constituting a classic example of the obsolescence of old simplexes 
and the appearance of new compounds. The reflexes of the OHG simplexes 
suigar ‘mother-in-law,’ swehur ‘father-in-law,’ snur(a) ‘daughter-in-law,’ 
eidum ‘son-in-law’ are at present restricted to relic islands in the western and 
central part of the German-speaking area. The breakdown of their hegemony 
can be first seen in the southwest with the appearance of Tochtermann in 
MHG and Sohnsfrau, Séhnerin ‘daughter-in-law’ in early NHG. The fact that 
reflexes of suigar and suehur (and suagur, NHG Schwager) coalesced in some 
of the dialects was of importance for the process of obsolescence. The ho- 
monymy of Schnur ‘daughter-in-law’ and Schnur ‘string, cord’ led to the 
former’s disuse; Eidam followed Schnur down the path of obsolescence. A 
variety of formations replacing the older forms are found in the dialects. The 
compounds with Schwieger- in the literary language originated in Low Ger- 
man territory and first appear in Julius von Braunschweig in 1593. This use 
of the reflex of OHG suigar as a first member of all the in-law compounds is 
taken as a reflection of the importance of the person of the mother-in-law. 

Hans Héing’s Deutsche Getreidebezeichnungen in europdischen Besziigen, 
semasiologisch und onomasiologisch untersucht (pp. 117-90, 15 maps) takes its 
departure from the distribution of the dialect forms of the synonym map 
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Roggen ‘rye’ of the DWA, Vol. Iv (1955). The archive materials and the 
meaning map Korn ‘grain’ of the Aflas der deutschen Volkskunde (ADV, 
1936 ff.) and, to a lesser degree, the unpublished DSA map Korn supplement 
the DWA material. For many areas the ADV and the DWA map can be 
read as negatives of one another: in an area where the DW A map shows ‘rye’ 
to be designated with Korn, the ADV map shows Korn to have the meaning 
‘rye.’ Of the two main intradialectal synonyms of the DWA map, the older 
Roggen is found in the far southwest and the north with the exception of the 
northeast corner; the historically more recent Korn is found almost ex- 
clusively elsewhere. Two still newer terms, greatly restricted in distribution, 
are Tro(a)d (NHG Getreide) found in the Austrian provinces of Nieder- 
ésterreich and Burgenland, and Frucht found in northern Luxemburg. Héing 
makes extensive use of Urkunden to establish the turn of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries as the time of the narrowing of the meaning of Korn 
‘grain’ to Korn ‘rye’ and the origin of the central and southeastern Korn ‘rye’ 
area. Three diachronic stages in the development of the designation ‘rye’ are 
established: I. Roggen ‘rye,’ Korn ‘grain’; Il. Korn ‘rye,’ Getreide, Frucht 
‘grain’; III. Getreide, Frucht ‘rye.’ As can be seen, the designation ‘grain’ in 
one stage becomes the designation ‘rye’ in the next; the direction of change 
runs from the generic directly to the specific. By the use of German agricul- 
tural statistics a relationship between the distribution of the designation 
‘rye’ and the intensity of rye culture is pointed up. Roughly, the older 
terms for grain have become the terms for rye in areas in which rye culture 
predominates. 

Hiding believes that his statement of direction of meaning change, that 
is, from the generic directly to the specific, established for the designation 
‘rye’ in the German areas where rye prevails, has general validity for other 
grain terms as well. Using the ADV map he shows that Korn ‘grain’ has nar- 
rowed to Korn ‘spelt,’ ‘barley,’ ‘oats,’ respectively, in areas in which the 
latter grains are the most important. Examples of semantic change in the 
terms for grains in Dutch, French, Italian dialects, and a new interpretation 
of American English corn ‘maize’ are given as illustrations of the extra-Ger- 
man and “allgemein” validity of the statemert. Before subscribing to it as a 
universal truth, however, the reader might like to see still more examples. 

The intradialectal synonyms Ziege, Gei£, Hippe, Hitte, Butsch, and 
others of the DWA map Ziege ‘goat’ (Vol. v, 1956) constitute the basis for 
Die Bedeutung von Tierzucht und A ffekt fiir die Haustierbenennung untersucht 
an der deutschen Synonymik fiir ‘capra domestica’ (pp. 191-295, 10 maps). 
Ziege, the synonym with the most extensive distribution in the north and 
northeast of the German dialectal area at the present time, is established 
through the use of historical place names as a Franconian word whose spread 
at the outset accompanied medieval Franconian expansion. Place names with 
forms corresponding to Gei£, the present domain of which is restricted to the 
south, are recorded from both the north and the south from the ninth century 
on, and thus point to the designation’s once general distribution. Place 
names with Ziege do not appear until the twelfth century, and then in the 
area of greatest Franconian influence. It was from Franconia that Ziege over- 
ran Gei@ territory in the north and east. That early Ziege place names in 
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the region of Rhine and Main now lie within the modern domain of Gei£ is 
due to the expansion northward of the latter form after the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Superior goats, first from the west and then from the south, are taken 
to be responsible for the original displacement of Gei£ by Ziege and the more 
limited reverse displacement of Ziege by Gei®. Forms of the type Hippe, 
Hitte from the northern edges of the German Mittelgebirge and Butsch to the 
west of the Rhine are viewed as belonging to a still older layer of synonyms, 
which in their present shape are “expressive” or “intensive interest” reshap- 
ings (affektische Umpriigungen) of old material: Hippe of IE *kapro-, Hitte 
of Germ. *had-, Butsch of Germ. *bukk-. The discussion of reshaping would 
have been improved if the author had been surer of the shape of the earlier 
forms and if the sound substitution involved in morphemic reshaping had 
been consistently distinguished from sound change. 

Reshaping is the main theme of the fourth dissertation. Walter Neu- 
bauer’s long study, Deformation isolierter Beseichungen. ‘Wiederkiuen’ in 
deutscher Wortgeographie (pp. 297-521, 10 maps, 2 diagrams), analyzes the 
forms of the DWA map wiederkiuen ‘chew the cud’ (Vol. u, 1953). Deforma- 
tion—a term of the DWA School—tefers to various types of reshaping of an 
etymologically isolated form in the direction of forms vaguely similar in 
sound or meaning. Neubauer’s specific reshapings are represented by the 
great variety of dialect words which can be traced to OHG itaruchen ‘chew 
the cud,’ MHG interiicken or the corresponding MLG and MDu. forms, but 
which do not conform to the regular sound laws of their dialects. The con- 
stituent -ruchen of itaruchen was already isolated in OHG; ifa- ‘again’ was on 
its way to isolation—it is found in 23 OHG, but in only 4 MHG formations. 
Neubauer shows how progressive reshapings, together with sound change, 
formed chains like the following: UG if(e)riicken, idriicken, hi(n)driicken, the 
latter with a folk etymology ‘hin driicken’; LG edericken, ederkauen, ader- 
kauen, arkauen, na(r)kauen with the folk etymology ‘nach kauen.’ The reshap- 
ings can be seen to have already begun in the eleventh century. Isolation is 
viewed as the reason also for obsolescence of ifaruchen descendants in some 
of the dialects and the appearance of synonyms such as dauen, kauen, wieder- 
kiuen. The latter, prevailing in the eastern north and central dialects and in 
the literary language, is gaining ground at the expense of its other intradia- 
lectal synonyms. 

Neubauer, by the way, finds in an East Franconian form urkduen what 
he calls “ein ganz altertiimliches Wort” which up to now has been influenced 
by neither sound change nor reshaping. He does not draw the conclusion 
that his interpretation, if it be correct, will confound all those who hold to 
the regularity of sound change. Like Rein, Neubauer does not always make 
a sharp distinction between sound change and sound substitution in the re- 
shaping of the morpheme. While on the subject of reshaping, we might also 
point out that the reshaping of a word with more than one morpheme can 
often be conveniently described in terms of morpheme substitution. 

The merits of these first four studies in continuing the evaluation of the 
DWA material and in serving as adjuncts to the DW A maps are obvious. The 
dissertations group the maps’ large number of intradialectal synonyms and 
variants into a relatively small number of classes, dependent largely upon 
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etymological relationship. While examining the modern distributions, they 
attempt to ascertain earlier distributional stages. Specific modern and his- 
torical distributions are pointed up by their own small maps and sketches. In 
the process of investigation, each synonym and distribution is subjected to 
painstaking scrutiny. Sachforschung, be it of the mother-in-law or of the goat, 
is undertaken as an aid to Wortforschung. 

Along with their merits and general excellence, the four dissertations 
discussed have also some less satisfactory features in common. Viewed from 
without, some of these features can be seen to stem from the tradition of 
morphological and phonological description. Although the studies must of 
necessity deal with the morpheme as opposed to the word and other morpho- 
logical units, they lack a satisfactory single term with which to do so: Wort, 
Bestimmungswort, Stamm, Priéfix, Suffix, and other terms must be pressed 
into service. One wonders how much historical as well as modern word and 
morpheme description would be changed if the term Morphem were available. 
Neubauer’s “sehr helles, iiberoffenes 4, das beim Sprechen bereits wie a klingt, 
aber noch als e(4) empfunden und geschrieben wird” (p. 406) is about the 
closest one gets to a sound regarded as part of a system, a phoneme. However, 
by referring to the phenomenon as a “lautgesetzlichen Ubergang e>a... 
indem . . . tiberoffenes ¢ leicht zur Klangfarbe des a neigt” (p. 410), Neu- 
bauer confuses phonemic or system change with phonetic change. The na- 
ture of the underlying DWA material gathered by the questionnaire method, 
furthermore, makes for but tentative statements about the shape of the 
phonological variants of the intradialect synonyms. Many of the inferences 
as to the pronunciations behind the dialect spellings of the schoolteachers 
who answered the questionnaires will no doubt have to be revised when more 
phonological material from the modern dialects is available. Hans Kurath 
(Language, xxxtv, [1958], 433) shows how far the transcriptions appearing on 
the DWA maps for forms of his Carinthian dialect differ from phonemic 
transcriptions. 

The fifth dissertation of the volume is quite different in content and 
design from the other four and its significance as a DWA study, aside from 
its appended etymologies, is not as readily apparent. The author, Hans 
Réssing, states that his study, Wortsusammensetsung und Wortbedeutung. 
Untersuchungen im AnschluB an die germanischen Beseichnungen fiir Skarabd- 
iden (pp. 523-635), is a first attempt to illustrate Leo Weisgerber’s das 
Worten der Welt—the relationship between the world and words. The world 
is represented by the Coprophaga, principally the Mistkdfer ‘dung beetle,’ and 
the words are the compounds for the Coprophaga in the German dialects, 
Dutch, and the Scandinavian languages. Much of the German material ap- 
pears on the map Mistkafer, DWA, Vol. v (1956). In investigating how the 
Mistkafer is put into words, Réssing proceeds from the “concept” of the 
beast. This he views as a complex concept, consisting of a concept Mist 
‘dung’ as the attribute and a concept Kdfer ‘beetle’ as the substance. Turning 
to the word Mistkdfer, he finds linguistic expression of the attribute concept 
in Mist- and expression of the substance concept in -kdfer. Of the two, the 
attribute concept is found to have the greater significance for das Worten; 
the Mistkéfer compounds show greater variation in the first constituent than 
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in the second. A certain circularity in the concept-word argument need of 
course not be pointed out. 

On the basis of the meanings of their parts, Réssing classifies his com- 
pound synonyms into several groups: direct designations (Dreckfliege, Mist- 
made), those with transferred meaning in the second constituent (Pferdsweib, 
Pferdswilhelm), “collective” designations (Dreckgaul, Dreckkuh), “nomina 
agentis” (Dreckmenger, MistbeiGer), and others. Like some of his premises, 
some of the groupings and the statements about them show ingenuity. Thus, 
in connection with Pferdsweib and Pferdswilhelm, whose second constituents 
are possibly to be viewed as substitutes for -wiebel ‘weevil’ and which belong 
to the “transferred” group, Réssing says (p. 573): “Wir machen hier die 
Feststellung, da innerhalb der Komposition dieser Wérter die eingetretene 
gruppierende Dingauffassung riickgingig gemacht wird zugunsten einer In- 
dividualisierung, wobei allerdings die Individualisierung auf einem anderen 
Wege verliuft als die Zusammenfassung zur Gruppe.” One of the summariz- 
ing sentences about the group containing Dreckgaul, Dreckkuh reads (p. 575): 
“Das Ergebnis der Untersuchung war, dai diese Bezeichnungen in ihrem 
Grundwort nur noch als Verallgemeinerung des Speziellen, das sie ausdriicken, 
aufgefaBt werden kénnen.” While it may be pointed out that statements 
such as these have little meaning either in their specific context or in the 
larger context of language investigation, it must be remembered that with 
present knowledge a work based on das Worten der Welt will by the nature 
of its theme often remain in the realm of rhetorical invention. Rather than 
to continue prescientific discussion about words and the world, the student 
of language, for the present at least, can more profitably limit himself to 
scientific study and description of words—and other linguistic units. 

One is grateful to the editor, Ludwig Erich Schmitt, for honoring his 
Marburg predecessor with the presentation of the Deutsche Wortforschung. 
He has provided this first volume with a foreword (pp. xi—xii) and a bibli- 
ography (pp. xiii-xxiii). Two of Schmitt’s own studies will appear in the 
second volume, along with contributions by Luise Berthold, Bernhard Mar- 
tin, Peter von Polenz, Ingo Reiffenstein, Theo Schumacher, and other 
scholars known in the field of German dialectology. 


B. J. KorKKoEK 
University of Buffalo 


DEUTSCHE WoRTBILDUNG. Von Walter Henzen. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 
Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1957. Pp. x+306. DM 109.50. 


The second edition of Henzen’s Wortbildung differs from the first in a princi- 
pal matter of arrangement and in countless small details which give evidence 
of careful and thoughtful rewriting. Formations with prefixes (Prdfixbildungen) 
have been placed in a special chapter between other compounds (Zusammen- 
selsungen) and derivatives (Ableitungen). Compounds are defined as forms 
whose component parts are still words (Mundstiick), except where these 
words begin to act like suffixes (Mund-, Schuh-, Fachwerk). Derivatives are 
new formations with or without a recognizable suffix (miindlich). A final 
chapter contains formations that do not fit into any of the first three divi- 
sions: hypostisization (sufrieden adj.<su Frieden), contamination (Erd- 
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toffel <Erdapel+ Kartoffel), reduplication (Kuckkuck), and others. New ma- 
terial has been added throughout, particularly bibliographical and dialectic. 
The preponderance of dialect examples are from the author’s own Swiss, in- 
cluding many not so marked. 

Henzen treats his mass of material both synchronically and diachron- 
ically, basing his arrangement primarily on form, secondarily on age. Meaning 
plays a minor role, though the influence of Weisgerber’s theories is apparent. 
Thus under derivative adjectives we find first those formed without suffix 
(weich), followed by those with an IE suffix (golden, eilig), those with a 
Germanic suffix (kéniglich, langsam), and those with a German suffix (e£bar, 
habhaft, blutarm). Blutarm is a derivative only in that -arm enters into a 
series of compounds; at the same time arm is still an independent morpheme. 
Haft was still independent in MHG, and possibly also bere (Parzival 209, 20). 
In various Germanic languages a form of -lich is an independent noun and 
-sam a pronominal adjective; both became adjective suffixes in General 
(Proto-?) Germanic. It is possible that -(e)m and -ig also are the reflexes of 
once independent morphemes. The diachronic subdivision is often not so 
neat as in the section here chosen, and it naturally becomes less dependable 
as we go farther back into the history and prehistory of the language. In the 
more modern examples, on the other hand, it is often difficult to say whether 
we are dealing with a compound or a derivative. Wagen enters into a number of 
compounds (e.g., Kraft-, Last-, Speise-, Schlaf-, Giiter-, Mébel-, Leiter-, Streit- 
wagen). Henzen does not explain when such a morpheme becomes a suffix. In- 
deed it is probable that no clear dividing line exists. Any linguist is familiar 
with the danger of being trapped by his own categorizations. It is not only 
safer but also a more honest recognition of the dynamic nature of language to 
admit that some of its phenomena are unique. 

It is not clear, in spite of §3, precisely what Henzen means by “word.” 
He accepts Noreen’s definition, a “‘selbstaindiges Morphem (Sprachform), 
das mit Riicksicht auf Laut und Bedeutung von unserem Sprachsinne als 
Einheit aufgefa®t wird,” adding that “selbstaéndig” means “der kleinste 
organische Redeteil, so unabhingig von anderen, daf er entweder noch selbst 
flektiert oder dann wenigstens seine Eigenbedeutung auch unverbunden zu 
tragen vermag...und im Satze so beweglich, das er nach strukturellen 
Bediirfnissen eingesetzt oder versetzt werden kann.” Morphem seems here 
to mean neither more nor less than Wort, and certainly does not equal Eng- 
lish “morpheme.” For practical purposes Henzen treats as a word whatever 
appears in printing as a unit, though he recognizes the difficulties of this 
stand (§16). One misses a discussion of the role of accent in compounding. 
Easy chair is as much a compound as Lehnstuhl (which it does not always 
mean, p. 45), and is distinguished from pretty chair or any similar phrase by 
the accent. Does das Rote Meer have the same accent as das rote Haar? Or 
fange in Ich fange an as in Ich fange ihn? These problems do not seem to have 
been thoroughly enough investigated. 


A few minor points. Page 1: Between schameheit and fruotheit a line seems to be 
omitted (cf. first edition), so that 1. above becomes pointless. Page 59: m is not present 
in the genitive pl. of feminine i-stems; OHG krefteo. Page 63; English turtle is no longer 
understood in the sense of “turtledove”’; fern and pumice, on the other hand, are used. 
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Examples from English are often poorly chosen. Page 115: If a suffix in order to be pro- 
ductive must form compounds of “mehr oder weniger” the same meaning group, then 
“weniger’’ is certainly to be emphasized. Cf. Friihling, Schmetterling, Diumling and 
Henzen’s own statements on -nis (p. 178) and -tum (p. 191). Page 118, note 12: On 
“s movable” see now Edgerton’s persuasive explanation in Lg. xxxiv (1958), 4. Page 
127: Goth. koupon (so also in first edition) should read kaupon. Page 131: obpaviwves, 
not abpaviwves. Page 137: gifazi, not gefazi. Page 158: ari>eri, not vice versa. Mis- 
prints, it should be noted, are admirably rare. 


Henzen has done valuable service to Germanicists with his Wortbildung. 
That it can be improved he would be prompt to admit. This second edition 
provides clear evidence that he is improving it. 


FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


SEMANTISCHE STUDIEN IM SINNBEREICH DER SCHNELLIGKEIT: Plétzlich, 
schnell und ihre Synonymik im Deutsch der Gegenwart und des Frih-, 
Hoch- und Spitmittelalters. Von Els Oksaar. (Stockholmer Germa- 
nistische Forschungen, 11.) Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell. Pp. 553. 
Sv.Kr. 44. 


The declared intention of this work is to examine the nature and validity of 
the semantic field theory as a method of investigation, particularly in con- 
trast to the work of J. Trier (Der deutsche Wortschatz im Sinnbesirk des Ver- 
standes 1, 1931) and his pupils. Miss Oksaar rightly stresses that except for 
K. Reuning (Joy und Freude, 1941), none of the critics of Trier’s theory and 
method has undertaken to analyze in practice a field comparable in scope 


to Trier’s intellectual field. 

In her Introduction (pp. 1-57) she reviews the theories and investiga- 
tions pertinent to her work (she is thoroughly familiar with the literature in 
the field). Departing somewhat from previous investigations (Stern, Sande- 
gren), she decides to group the words for “Schnelligkeit” according to the 
manner in which they describe an event taking place. “Plétzlich” and “schnell” 
are chosen as the two central words. “Plétzlich” stands at the center of a 
system of words that denote in various degrees and shades that an action 
arises abruptly, or emphasizes the beginning or end, or views the action in 
a point like manner without dimension (Punktuelle Schnelligkeit, abbr. PS). 
“Schnell” is the central word for terms that denote the rate of speed of an 
action, the durative aspect (Lineare Schnelligkeit, abbr. LS). The remainder 
of the field, i.e., words that are synonymic variants of the two central words, 
was identified by means of a questionnaire. Two groups of German univer- 
sity students (total 225) were asked to write down (time 45 minutes) the 
synonymic expressions (simple words, compounds, phrases, similes) that were 
a part of their active vocabulary for “plétzlich” and “schnell.” Definitions 
were also requested, but were not given in great number. The result was: 
246 expressions for “plétzlich” and 630 for “schnell” (counting form vari- 
ants). This empirical procedure, the author maintains, gives the structure 
of her field greater validity than Trier’s, who established his on the basis of 
a nonliving stage of the language. 

The words thus identified are excerpted with their context from a multi- 
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tude of written documents. The contexts are then analyzed in order to deter- 
mine the various functions, semantic contents, and position of the words in 
the field. The material is investigated in four independent sections, with a 
concluding summary for each and a final over-all appraisal of the results. 
The first, by far the most extensive section (pp. 58-274) and really the core 
of her work, investigates the semantic system that prevails for the concept 
of speed in modern German: ca. 1900~-56 (222 belletristic works, plus news- 
papers, magazines, and technical writings, were excerpted). The structure 
thus evolved on the basis of modern usage is then used as a framework in 
establishing the semantic systems of the past. Three other sections deal sep- 
arately with earlier periods: ca. 770-1170 (81 works); 1170-1250 (67 works); 
1250-1500 (140 works). The period from 1500 to 1900 is omitted, according 
to the author, “um die Arbeit nicht zu sehr anschwellen zu lassen.” The 
number of excerpts is truly astounding and their mass makes up for the short- 
coming that the excerpts are sometimes too brief, especially from the older 
periods. 

The bulk of the work is devoted to the quotations and the analysis of 
the semantic content of the words. The analysis is done with great precision 
and reveals extreme sensitivity to fine shadings. There are many keen obser- 
vations and discoveries that pertain to individual words. New or interesting 
information is given on semantic developments (e.g., gleich), stylistic (e.g., 
sogleich) and emotional values (e.g., plétslich), geographical distribution 
(e.g., MHG sér), regional differences (e.g., schnell, rasch, geschwind, pp. 
221 f.), role of stress (e.g., gleich), and position in the sentence (e.g., auf 
einmal). Often Miss Oksaar is able to correct the dictionaries in regard to 
definitions, or to point out usages that have not been noted (cf. gleich as a 
“Beruhigungswort” in the language of waiters). Needless to say, she often 
also comes up with occurrences of a word that are earlier than those regis- 
tered in the dictionaries. 

It would take too much space to summarize adequately the distinctions 
in content which differentiate various words within the sphere of PS and LS. 
It should be noted, however, that there are other factors besides the speed 
aspects that make for distinct groupings. For example, certain words are 
rational, i.e., their applicability is fairly independent of a particular context, 
they are not bound to a certain kind of actor or certain types of verbs (pri- 
marily PS words, e.g., plétslich, sofort, gleich); others are expressive, i.e., they 
are limited in usage to certain contexts (primarily LS words, e.g., one could 
not speak of an elephant as doing something in a manner that is suggested 
by flink). 

The most significant general conclusions of the investigation pertain to 
the theory of the semantic field. The author does not believe that Trier’s 
field theory can be carried out in practice either synchronistically or dia- 
chronistically. Her work bears out the fact that the semantic contour of 
words, besides being fluid, is not determined by the neighbors in the field but 
by the “context” in which they occur. Finally, what is most important of all, 
she does not find that a shift in the semantic content of one term inevitably 
leads to a reorganization of the entire field. Such shifts do occur (cf. bald, 
schier), but at most they affect only the immediate neighbors. 
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There are other conclusions of a general nature. The most noteworthy 
pertain to the function of adverbs in determining “Aktionsarten” and the 
general tendencies in the semantic development of adverbs (she challenges 
the validity of Stern’s “Law” in regard to the development in English of 
adverbs with the meaning “rapidly” to the sense “immediately’’). 

The comparison of the various periods of the language reveals no funda- 
mental change in the structure of the field, but there are some significant 
trends and contrasts. The number of words in the field, as is to be expected, 
is much smaller in the earlier periods. There is also a lack of precision and 
distinctiveness in the terminology. For instance, there is no clear-cut term 
in the earlier periods for the modern “plétzlich.” This word first enters the 
language in the fourteenth century. In the earlier periods, intensives of vari- 
ous kinds serve also in certain contexts to suggest speed. In fact, the present 
day stock of words in the LS sphere grew out of words that originally desig- 
nated primarily intensity or energy in the physical or psychological sense. 
These and similar contrasts lead Miss Oksaar to suggest that the finely 
differentiated system of our day reflects the ‘“Weltbild” of modern civiliza- 
tion, in which scientific precision in measurements of time and space are at 
a premium. This admission, however, does bear out the views of Weisgerber 
and Trier that linguistic fields evolve in line with the development of their 
underlying conceptual systems. 

All in all, this work is a most useful contribution, both in its theoretical 
and practical aspects. While it sometimes suffers from diffuseness in writing, 
it manages on the whole to make its points adequately and to be stimulating 
reading. 

ApotpH D. WEINBERGER 
Syracuse University 


Frau WELT: EINE MITTELALTERLICHE ALLEGORIE. Von Wolfgang Stammler. 
(Freiburger Universitaitsreden, N.F. Nr. 23.) Freiburg/Schweiz: Uni- 
versititsverlag, 1959. Pp. 112, with 22 illustrations in 16 plates. Fr./DM 
12. 


Mit diesem Heft legt Wolfgang Stammler eine erweiterte Fassung seiner 
1951 an der Universitit Freiburg i. Ue. gehaltenen Antrittsvorlesung iiber 
die bekannte mittelalterliche allegorische Figur der Frau Welt dar. Dabei 
gewihrt er uns einen wertvollen Einblick in die Gedankenwelt des Mittel- 
alters, indem er die sich wandelnden Ideen und Vorstellungen geschichtlich 
verfolgt, die zu der am Siidportal des Wormser Domes stehenden allegorischen 
Gestalt der Frau Welt aus dem Anfang des 14. Jh. fiihren, und dariiber 
hinaus bis ins Barockzeitalter. 

Der mittelbare Anla® zu dieser Allegorie riihrt von der gewaltigen Re- 
formbewegung der Kléster im 11. und 12. Jh. her und von den damit ver- 
bundenen Ideen, die damals die patristische Askese und die weltfeindlichen 
Gesinnungen der Bibel und der Antike wiederbelebten. Der neue Geist 
richtete sich gegen die Drohungen der Welt, nicht nur gegen eine verwelt- 
lichte kirchliche Aristokratie, sondern auch gegen ein sakularisiertes Laien- 
tum. Der falsche, triigerische Mundus wuchs also zur allegorischen Figur, die 
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sich bald mit der Gestalt des Teufels, d.h. des Fiirsten der Welt, mischte, wie 
wir aus dem plastischen Bild des Weltfiirsten am StraGburger Miinster (Ende 
des 13. Jh.) sehen. Obwohl er lachenden Mundes mit Fiirstenkrone auf dem 
Haupt und mit einem Apfel in der Hand von vorne schén anzuschauen ist, 
hat dieser prachtige Fiirst einen mit Schlangen und Kréten scheuflich ent- 
stellten Riicken, um seine wahre Natur zu kennzeichnen. Er ist also ein 
Sinnbild der Welt, auferlich schén und elegant aber innerlich falsch und 
unrein. Die Vorstellung des zermiirbten Riickens stammt nach Stammlers 
Ansicht aus den Narben und Brandmalen der Verdammten der Antike und 
aus den unreinen Seelen im christlichen Purgatorium. 

Von der Figur des teuflischen Fiirsten der Welt ist es also nur ein kurzer 
Schritt zu Frau Welt. Der altere lateinische mundus (masc.) wird auf deutsch 
durch die Welt (fem.) iibersetzt, und die weibliche Verleiblichung verdringt 
allmahlich die altere minnliche. Aber nicht nur das verschiedene Geschlecht 
der Wérter in den beiden Sprachen bedingt das Geschlecht der allegorischen 
Gestalt. Stammler weist auch auf das Bild der Frau der friihchristlichen 
Askese, in dem alle Frauen als wahre Téchter Evas dargestellt sind, als 
Quelle fiir die weibliche Gestalt in der religiésen Literatur. In der héfischen 
Dichtung wurde Frau Welt zum festen Motiv, wie Frau Minne bei Hein- 
rich von Veldeke und Frau Aventiure bei Wolfram von Eschenbach, schon 
bevor sie in der Plastik zum bildlichen Ausdruck kam. Wie der Fiirst der 
Welt, so hat auch Frau Welt einen entstellten Riicken als Sinnbild des 
falschen Scheines. 

Im Laufe der Zeit anderte sich das Bild der Frau Welt. Mit dem Aufstieg 
des Biirgertums im ausgehenden Mittelalter wurde aus der héfischen Dame 
eine Dimonin, ein Mischwesen mit Fledermausfliigeln und Vogelbeinen, und 
in der Kunst und Literatur zeigte sich eine Kontamination der Frau Welt mit 
anderen weiblichen Gestalten, wie Fortuna, Luxuria, Voluptas und Frau 
Venus. Bis zum Ende des Mittelalters gingen aber beide Auffassungen der 
Welt—als schéne Herrin und als Dimonin—nebeneinander her. Stammler 
beschlieBt seine Studie mit dem Vorschlag, da auch das wunderliche Wesen 
im Titelkupfer von Grimmelshausens Simplisissimus eine Allegorie der Frau 
Welt sei. 

Es hatte keinen Zweck auf die wenigen einzelnen fraglichen Belege ein- 
zugehen, die Stammler unter zahlreichen anderen zur Unterstiitzung seiner 
Studie anfiihrt. In den meisten Fallen sind solche Stellen an sich recht zwei- 
deutig, und es wiirde das Gesamtbild keineswegs andern, selbst wenn man 
sie anders auffassen méchte. Die 225 Anmerkungen (26 Seiten Anmerkungen 
gegeniiber 86 Seiten Text!) zeugen von der Sorgfalt und Griindlichkeit des 
Verfassers, wie auch von der Weitlaufigkeit seines Themas. Drei Beilagen, in 
denen ein Gedicht des Strickers, eins von Michel Beheim und ein Prosastiick 
iiber die falsche Welt zum ersten Male abgedruckt sind, und die 22 Ab- 
bildungen tragen nicht wenig zum Wert dieser Studie bei. Das Buch empfiehlt 
sich nicht nur dem Fachmann sondern auch weiteren Kreisen, die sich fiir 
die Geisteshaltung des Mittelalters in der Kunst und Literatur interessieren, 


SIDNEY M. JOHNSON 
University of Kansas 
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ProsaA-LANCELOT-STUDIEN. I-11. Von Pentti Tilvis. Helsinki: Akateeminen 
Kisjakauppa, und Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1957. Pp. 252. Finn. mk. 
1250. 

Reinhold Kluge (Lancelot 1, p. liii), supported by Ranke in a review, asserted 

that the MHG Prose Lancelot (P) was a direct translation from an OF orig- 

inal. Tilvis believes, however, that it is a translation from the MD. The origin 
of his theory, as developed in the first study, is that P I, k, and H complement 
each other and together contain the complete Lancelot story, although each 

represents a different version. H is a Flemish version and k ends with a 

colophon stating that it was translated from the Flemish. Could P, then, also 

go back to a MD original? 

Tilvis does not attempt to explain the complementary relationship of 
P I, k, and H; but he does present a considerable body of primarily linguistic 
evidence for the MD provenience of P. When, for example, P has wann er 
haBset den konig, the OF manuscripts read ainz avoit fait seignor del roi. 
Tilvis posits a MD reading want he harede den coninc, and believes the MHG 
translation is based upon a misreading or misunderstanding of haten ‘hate’ 
for the less usual transitive haren ‘choose, elect.’ Hafset is obviously an error 
in that it does not fit the sense of the passage, but an error not explicable on 
the basis of any extant OF version. Urbor is a frequent equivalent of OF 
affaire; MHG urbor is nowhere else attested in this meaning, but MD orbore 
does translate affaire and can have been taken over by an uncritical trans- 
lator. Grad ‘stairs’ is common in MD, but has this sense in MHG only inP. 
Pointing particularly to a West Flemish source are such forms as sturt 
‘throat’ (MD strote, Middle Franconian strozze; it should be noted that Tilvis 
sometimes uses ‘mnl.’ to mean Middle Dutch and Middle Flemish, sometimes 
—as here—to indicate Middle Dutch as contrasted with Middle Flemish); 
or das gen. sg. neut. particularly in Middle Flemish, which appears several 
times in P where des is expected (das bedor{ft ich). 

The facts assembled by Tilvis convince of an intermediate Flemish 
source for P. Less persuasive, because the evidence is more tenuous, is the 
theory that the translation tradition of Lancelot was: Picard to West Flemish 
to Ripuarian (with three versions, X;, X2, and x3) to P—of which neither the 
Picard, the Flemish, nor the three Ripuarian versions are extant. For in- 
stance, the OF name Haus-Murs appears in P as Aranirs. Tilvis reasons that 
h had become silent in OF and also in Flemish in the thirteenth century, and 
was often indicated by a spiritus asper until ca. 1250; z [ts] had become sin 
Picard before 1200 or in other OF dialects after 1200; and us was abbreviated 
in Latin and OF manuscripts as *. This sign could be misunderstood in the 
thirteenth century as a small a superscript, a common abbreviation of the 
syllable ra. Murs in the Gothic script of the thirteenth century could be 
misread as mnirs and written firs, and a later scribe could have forgotten 
the line above the m. Thus ‘a*murs of an OF (Picard) original could have 
been miscopied as arannirs and later simplified to aranirs. It first occurs 
in the phrase saranirs, and the spiritus asper could have been taken for an 
apostrophe indicating the dropping of the e of ze. One can follow Tilvis’ 
arguments and admire his learning. He may be right: the truth does not have 
to be simple. But one must accept his conclusions with caution. 

The second study analyzes the orthography, phonology, and morphology 
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of the fragments M and A. The orthography of M most closely resembles that 
developed at St. Matthias in Trier in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
The degree of sound shift is typical of Ripuarian: ih, ezcen, dat, harde, wild ih, 
slafen, helpen. Long a shows no trace of the later shift toward 0: wa, gan, 
quamen; its umlaut appears in qgueme. The reflexes of WGmc. 2, i in open 
syllable, ew before e a o, and ai before w have fallen together: ginc, bi, live, 
‘liebe,’ silen ‘Seele.’ ‘He’ is he except once, hed er bg; proclitic he and enclitic 
he beside er occur in other manuscripts from the Dutch-Ripuarian border 
zone. Typical of the Jiilich dialect is oms ‘us’; see still the ons enclave on 
Map 52 of Frings’ Grundlegung. Dative and accusative, however, are distin- 
guished in the personal pronoun (mir mih, im(e) in, ir si), indicating a source 
outside the narrow Dutch-Ripuarian border zone where one form served for 
both cases (see Frings, Map 49). Aside from the sound shift, the distinction 
of plural personal endings in the verb prevents our designating the language 
as Low German (wisten mugt brahten). Typically Ripuarian is the use of 
deme ~me~m' ~den in free variation for the dat. sg. masc. and neut. As in 
Flemish, uragen and bidden ‘ask’ take the dative of the person. Several facts 
point to a date before 1250. Ridder, occurring frequently in the manuscript, 
was replaced by the borrowed form rilter about 1300. After 1300 the Ripu- 
arian reflexes of WGmc. i and wu were e and o in open, i and « in closed sylla- 
bles; M makes no such distinction (kint, drenkene, golde sulde). Sich was dat. 
and acc. in Ripuarian of the second half of the thirteenth century; M uses it 
only as acc. Vowel length was indicated in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, usually by postpositive i or e; M shows no trace of this. 

It seems safe to designate the language of M as thirteenth-century 
Ripuarian. Again, however, one hesitates to be as precise as Tilvis, who con- 
cludes that the person translating and writing M was a Ripuarian of the early 
thirteenth century who lived just east of the Dutch-Ripuarian border but 
was trained in Trier. The small amount of material—about 21 lines—in A 
gives little to reveal an exact time or location. In combination with the nor- 
mal Upper German consonantism, certain vowel reflexes and certain forms 
point to East Franconian of the late thirteenth century: werlich, si, iwer 
triwen iu, kam, wolt, mugt, bis. Kuninc and kuninge beside kunic (three times) 
point to a Middle Franconian source. 

In a table (p. 211) Tilvis indicates he believes in the pedigree M>x, 
>X2>x;>P. For additional evidence of this lineage he asks his readers to 
await the several further studies which he plans. We shall do so with the 
interest which the first two studies warrant. 

An Anhang, somewhat confusingly headed Anfang, offers a phrase by 
phrase comparison of six representative OF versions and of P, p, and d with 
M, as well as a comparison of one OF version, P, and p with A. 

Frank G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


THe EMERGENCE OF GERMAN AS A LITERARY LANGUAGE, 1700-1775. By 
Eric A. Blackall. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. 
539. $10.00. 


This work is neither literary survey, linguistic analysis, nor a history of 
poetics, but a remarkable combination of all three. It may be compared to 
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other works perhaps only in the general sense that, like few in our day, it 
attempts to tell an old story in a new way. It re-examines a familiar landscape 
from original points of view; it provides new insights; and it opens up fresh 
vistas along literary highways sometimes considered safely surveyed, com- 
fortably categorized, “erledigt.” 

It is not éasy to summarize adequately an account of this kind; although 
its total effect is one of panorama, it provides at the same time detailed, 
closely reasoned analyses of those key scenes which have most to contribute 
to the total picture. A summary of such a performance almost inevitably 
tends to make it sound facile and superficial, but it should be emphasized 
that no adjectives could be farther from the mark in respect to the aims, the 
methods, and the results of Professor Blackall’s pioneering investigation. 
There is admirable balance between detail and over-all view, and their relation 
is clearer to us when we have finished his account. The significant trees are 
described, and it is most instructive to accompany the author as, without 
recourse to mystic formulae or rhapsodic flights, he proceeds to give us his 
view of the process by which they came to make up the impressive forest of 
literature which stretches before our eyes in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. In short, as Wieland might say at this point, the approach is in- 
ductive. The author begins with an attentive examination of primary sources, 
which are shared with the reader. This is perhaps rarity enough, but in addi- 
tion there are frequent summaries of secondary literature on particular aspects 
of the general process which the author has set himself to examine. A good 
many items in both categories are hard to come by, and we can be especially 
grateful to him for his painstaking effort to rescue them from obscurity and 
make us aware of them. 

Some of the more recent investigators of eighteenth-century literary 
problems emphasize the contributions of philosophers, and in our day it has 
become ir creasingly apparent that basic literary formulations of the age often 
reveal a closer connection to philosophical pronouncements than was realized 
a generation or two ago. And now, in this account of the emergence of German 
as a literary language, the same approach illuminates early efforts like those 
of the theoretician Schottelius or the philosopher Leibniz, who preached the 
advantages that could flow from the use of the mother tongue for serious 
writing, but failed to demonstrate them in practice. In this last respect, 
Thomasius took an important forward step, but it was Christian Wolff who 
first provided practical prose: a clear if monotonous language understandable 
to a reading public which in a sense it helped to create. Paradoxically, this 
“public” prose of Wolff’s, in which German terms tend to replace foreign- 
isms and definitions are delivered with relentless clarity and buttressed by 
homely examples, apparently did not represent his natural bent, for it is not 
matched by the prose of his private correspondence. But this fact in itself 
underscores a principle that seems to me one of the most important estab- 
lished by Blackall’s study: that at the very outset—and at crucial points 
along the way—the literary language did not simply “grow” (one is tempted 
to say: did not simply “emerge”’), but that it was in good measure the result 
of conscious, indeed self-conscious, effort on the part of many who worked hard 
in ways not always regarded as “creative”—even some of the “failures” rep- 
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resent important contributions—to foster the linguistic climate required for 
the lightning flash of a genius of language—a Klopstock, let us say, or a 
Goethe. 

It is in these terms that we may view first, the evaluation of the role 
of the “moral weeklies” in giving popular currency to Wolffian clarity and 
(in varying measure) to the urbanity displayed in their English models; then 
in several chapters the careful analysis of the “stabilising” influence, through 
precept and practice, of Gottsched, who “built for his successors the foun- 
dations for a narrative prose style”; thereafter, the detailed account of the 
long campaign for “‘plainness and reality” in the first half of the century as 
reflected in works of theory and in practical demonstrations, from the Dis- 
course of Bodmer and Breitinger to Gellert’s Abhandlung von dem Guten 
Geschmacke in Briefen (1751). We trace the subsequent progress beyond the 
resultant conventionalized prose-style to the development, especially in the 
fifties, of an individualized “prose of maturity” by such differing personalities 
as Lessing, Winckelmann, and Gefiner. In a series of chapters (The Language 
of Poetry; The Development of the Poetical Medium; The Revival of Meta- 
phor; The Grand Manner) we follow, step by step, the development of a 
potential for elegance, lightness, and grace, and of a range of noble and 
affective notes. Throughout the entire discussion we are invited also to note 
the fruitful influence of French, and especially of English authors, among 
others, Addison and Milton, Defoe, Thomson and Richardson, “Ossian” 
and Shakespeare. Perhaps it is not an overstatement to say (though I judge 
that the author would not agree) that a decisive influence is supplied at 
nearly every crucial point in the progression by the appearance on the German 
scene of an English work admirably calculated either to provide the element 
required at the moment or to reinforce a potential already present and seeking 
a medium of expression. To say this is in no sense to depreciate the methods 
or the accomplishments of the Germans, for we now know how translation 
and imitation were followed, often in remarkably short order, first by creation 
in the spirit of the original and then by complete assimilation of the foreign 
model and subsequent independent original creation. 

In this vein it is instructive to observe English influence at decisive 
points in the development of a key concept which informs the work through- 
out. It is first discussed in the twelfth chapter, on Wit and Feeling. Here 
we encounter a central problem of A ufklérung which has increasingly occupied 
literary historians in our day, and for which, as Professor Blackall points 
out, no completely satisfying solution has been found: the existence, side by 
side throughout the period, of rationalistic and affective elements. In one form 
or another, early and late, they recur, and it is no small accomplishment of 
Professor Blackall to have offered a perceptive analysis of the fundamental 
relation of some of the various auspices and guises under which they appear: 
mind and heart, Witz and Herz, rationalism and sentimentalism. 

Preoccupation with Witz is apparent from the outset. Bodmer and Breit- 
inger were perhaps attracted to the problem by Addison in the Spectator, but 
they appear to have looked beyond him, as Professor Blackall notes that 
Christian Wolff did, to Addison’s source in Locke’s discussion of wit and 
judgment in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding (II, ix, §2), where 
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he differentiates the two in terms that were to prove influential, through 
adaptation and extension, in matters literary as well as philosophical. For 
Bodmer and Breitinger, as for Locke, wit is the mind’s aggregative faculty, 
which draws upon “Imagination,” regarded here simply as the field upon 
which sense impressions are made, and wherein they are stored, to produce 
“pleasant pictures and agreeable fancies” (the famed “Pleasures of the Imag- 
ination” detailed in the Spectator, Nos. 411-21). It is this view of Imagination 
that permits Bodmer to employ a phrase like “eine Imagination die sich wol 
cultiviert hat.” But Locke had mistrusted its pleasures, for their origins 
could not stand the test of reasoned analysis. When the aggregative faculty 
had been at work to assemble attractive “‘visions,’’ Locke warned: 


The mind, without looking any farther, rests satisfied with the agreeableness of the 
picture, and the gayety of the fancy: and it is a kind of an affront to go about to examine 
it by the severe rules of truth and reason whereby it appears, that it consists in some- 
thing that is not perfectly conformable to them. 


The authors of the Discourse echo this mistrust and assert that they will stress 
to a greater degree than Addison the demands of reason (Verstand, Entende- 
ment, or Discernement) wherein alone resided truth. The implication is clear 
that these similarities prove uninstructive when closely examined. Wolff is 
closer to Addison than to Locke in ascribing to Wiis the power to detect 
hidden likenesses, not accessible to the general reader; an ability which implies 
Scharfsinnigkeit, an acuity of perception something like that required for 
Locke’s “judgments” but leading to quite different results. In their Discourse 
Bodmer and Breitinger, on the other hand, are closer to Locke than to Wolff 
in their ascription of a very limited role to Wits in the search for truth, which 
they postulate as their principal aim. This analytical approach to the problem 
of artistic creation, with its emphasis upon meticulous observation of differ- 
ences and faithful reproduction of the originals thus observed, continues well 
into the century, and it should perhaps be stressed that it is primarily the 
Addisonian permission to delight by witty comparison rather than the 
Lockean injunction to instruct via analytical judgments whose further history 
Professor Blackall traces in the subsequent discussion of a relation between 
“rationalism” and “sentimentalism.” 

Here he proposes to show how in the “Culture of Wit” a synthesis can 
result in which the element of feeling, the demands of Herz, can find a place. 
Are not Witz and Herz incompatible? Klopstock, for example, implies that 
they are, and Lessing asserts that an overabundance of wit could prove 
inimical to the true expression of “passions.” 

The beginning of a solution, a potential synthesizing element, was pro- 
vided, in Professor Blackall’s view, by the Anacreontics. Their poetry, al- 
though it was “the poetry of wit” and, as such, “cultivated ingenious con- 
ceits and pleasing comparisons . . . was not purely cerebral. It appealed also 
to the feelings.” But feelings of a special sort—not Leidenschaften, but 
Empfindungen. “Feeling appeared in their poetry not as passion, but as senti- 
ment. It is refined.” By 1782 Wieland was asserting a relation between “Witz 
und Empfindung, zwey so ungleichartige und doch so nahe verwandte Dinge,” 
an exclamation in which may be found the answer to those who would stress 
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the incompatibility of Witz and Hers: “Wits embodies refinement, a refine- 
ment of the reason; Herz is naked and direction expression of the emotions. 
Only when it has undergone similar refinement, can it coexist with Witz. The 
word used to denote this refinement of feeling is Empfindung. This stands in 
the same relation to Herz as Witz to Vernunft. The refinement is to a certain 
extent socially conditioned: Wits and Empfindung are therefore hallmarks of 
civilisation.” Literary historians have frequently overemphasized the ele- 
ment of rationalism, or have regarded “the culture of feeling as a later reaction 
against or simultaneous countercurrent to the culture of reason.” But we 
should not thus regard them as opposing forces, nor should one be slighted in 
deference to the other: “Both are inherently connected as different aspects 
of the movement towards sophistication in a country which needed it.” 

Viewing the situation linguistically, from the Anacreontics to a culmina- 
tion in Wieland’s harmonious mingling of the elements of mind and heart, 
the author cogently argues his case. It is suggested that G. F. Meier’s Ge- 
danken von Scherzen (Halle, 1744) brought a concept of Scherz which supplied 
a theoretical justification for the inclusion of the affective as well as the in- 
tellectual element in their poetry. Here Wolffian Scharfsinnigkeit is required 
for the form, but some emotional coloring in the guise of pleasing cheerfulness 
(“Aufheiterung des Gemiits”) is postulated as a legitimate aim. A parallel 
is suggested to the kind of “Freude” celebrated by a representative poet like 
Hagedorn. But it should also be noted that this element may well owe some- 
thing to Shaftesbury’s teachings, which had engaged Hagedorn in England 
as early as 1729-31. 

Whether Shaftesbury’s influence made itself felt directly or indirectly, 
it becomes clear that a real “bridge between feeling and reason” was pro- 
vided by his definition of “‘moral sense” as “the ethical force within man, 
based on inner feeling, but appealing to the mind. Here “head and heart are 
in partnership.” Taken together with the ethics of Hume, in which a basic 
concept is ‘sentiment’ (defined as “a thought or reflection coloured by or 
proceeding from emotion”’), the way is prepared for the synthesis of mind and 
heart (“the essence of sentimentalism’”’) which finds reflection in Wieland’s 
ideal of grace (Grazie). 

Against this “civilised fusing” of Wit and Feeling, Hamann then vio- 
lently rebels, stormily rejecting both Vernunft and Witz and mystically em- 
bracing “die regelmafige Unordnung” of Nature, whose most perfect literary 
expression is to be found in the Bible. The only trustworthy guide to its 
attainment is the unfettered imagination of the poet, freed of the limitations 
imposed by “systems” and “methods” of the preceding age. His view of the 
nature of language, his emphasis upon its fundamental relation to experience, 
lead naturally to Herder’s investigations of linguistic origins, to the theo- 
retical conclusions he drew from them in support of plasticity, vitality, spon- 
taneity, and immediacy; in support, that is, of ‘“Sehen” and “Fiihlen” and in 
opposition to “Denken” and “Griibeln” and to his discovery that all the 
desirable elements lay ready at hand in the folksong or in the uncalculated 
harmony of a sixteenth-century German Lutheran hymn. 

How the linguistic as well as the literary heritage of the past and the 
most diverse elements of a seething present were molded by the “golden 
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touch” of Goethe’s genius into a pliant medium for the expression of the 
full range of human experience is the subject of a final fascinating chapter. 
Here we follow Goethe as he recapitulates the linguistic development which 
has been the subject of the entire account, from the grammatical confusion 
and awkward circumlocution of Chancery style, fossilized in the models which 
find reflection in his earliest exercise books, through the culture of Wit in 
Leipzig which he instinctively rejects, through his vain search for suitable 
stylistic standards in the strictures of Gellert, to the discovery of form re- 
flected in the lyrics of the Strassburg interlude. We see him absorbing Pindar 
and Shakespeare and Hans Sachs, and revising Gétz with an “infallible” 
instinct for what was false and artificial in language and tone (and demon- 
strating incidentally his ability to respond to the criticism as well as the 
inspiration of Herder) and to “advance toward individuality and reality of 
language.” We see how the legacy of Ossian and Klopstock is transmuted in 
Werther into a “language of tremendous individual instensity” and how the 
“basic form of the language of the Urfaust,” the Kniittelvers, is “transformed 
into a medium of rich, varied expression,” all artificiality eliminated, the 
language “entirely German, spontaneous and poetic.” And in the final scenes 
of Urfaust we reach the “climax of all the movement away from rationalistic 
expression”; the progression which Professor Blackall has been describing 
throughout. We have observed the language developing from confusion to 
sober rationalistic clarity; through the “revolt against the absolutism of 
rationalistic criteria,” through the culture of Wit and its graceful blending 
with the culture of Feeling, to a new stage, where emotion, no longer attenu- 
ated in the form of sentimentalism, is transmitted with an explosive directness 
and intensity the impact of which is heightened by contrast with a rhetorical 
strain representing “the last remnants of the classical ‘grand’ style as well 
as the sententiousness of the earlier eighteenth century.”’ These two elements 
may be detected in earlier works (Gerstenberg, Ugolino, and at moments in 
Clavigo and Stella) but nowhere are they used “‘to set off each other, nowhere 
with the same shattering contrast” as in the closing scenes of Urfaust. 

Having sufficiently demonstrated the danger in attempting to summarize 
an account like this one, I shall add only that the work admirably accom- 
plishes its stated purpose: to bring the linguistic and literary aspects of Ger- 
man studies into closer partnership. It will be a rare reader whose view of 
German literature is not broadened and whose understanding of the forces 
operating to shape the medium of its expression in the eighteenth century is 
not deepened by a study of Professor Blackall’s book. It is to be hoped that 
the author’s modest wish will be granted, and that his book may indeed 
“have some influence on the teaching of German language and literature at 
our universities.” 


F. ANDREW BRowN 
Grinnell College 


Goetues Noten und Abhandlungen zum West-éstlichen Divan. Von Wolfgang 
Lentz. (Veréffentlichung der Joachim Jungius-Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, Hamburg.) Hamburg: Verlag J. J. Augustin, [1958]. Pp. 176. 


Mégen sich die “lieben Lieder” des West-dstlichen Divans seinem Volke auch 
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nicht so innig an den Busen gelegt haben, wie Goethe es im SchluSgedicht 
des Paradieses-Buches (und damit des poetischen Teils) erhofft hatte, so hat 
es dem Werke weder an dichterischer Nachfolge noch an gelehrter Kommen- 
tierung gefehlt. Die letztere reicht von J. G. L. Kosegartens Besprechung in 
der Allgemeinen Literaturseitung (Nov. 1819) und Ch. Wurms Commentar 
(Niirnberg, 1834) bis zu den zu Goethes zweihundertstem Geburtstag ver- 
anstalteten Neuausgaben. Den Prosateil (seit 1827 ‘Noten und Abhandlungen 
zu besserem Verstandni£ des West-dstlichen Divans’”’) hat G. von Loeper 1872 
zum erstenmal kommentiert (Hempel, Berlin), waihrend Burdach diesen 
1905 im 5. Bd. der Jubilaumsausgabe mit einer Kommentar-Seite (431 f.) 
erledigte. Die offenbar ungeliéste Aufgabe iiberlieS er einem “Orientalisten 
von Fach,” obgleich er das “Wichtigste” zur “Erlauterung und Erginzung” 
der “Noten” gesagt zu haben meinte. . 

119 Jahre nach der Erstausgabe schien der deutschen Literaturwissen- 
schaft endlich der “Orientalist von Fach” in der Person von H. H. Schaeder 
beschert zu sein, als dieser 1938 sein Buch Goethes Erlebnis des Ostens (Hin- 
richs, Leipzig) vorlegte, dem 5 Jahre spiter ein Beitrag zu Ernst Beutlers 
Divan-Ausgabe (Dieterich, Leipzig) “Der Osten im West-dstlichen Divan’ 
folgte (in der Neuausgabe—Schiinemann, Bremen, 1956—durch eine “Ein- 
fiihrung zu den ‘Noten und Abhandlungen’ ” aus Beutlers Feder ersetzt). 
Leider erwies sich Schaeders Versprechen—gut orientalisch—als eine Fata 
Morgana. Von den 155 Textseiten sind die 7 der Einleitung peinvoll-zeitge- 
bunden. Die letzten 17 gelten dem “Paria.” Die verbleibenden 131, dem 
Divan gewidmeten Seiten bestehen aus 5 Festvortrigen oder Einzelaufsatzen. 
Da sich deren gréSter Teil mit Gedichten (wenn iiberhaupt mit spezifisch 
Goethischem) befaSt, kann von einer systematischen ErschlieBung der 
“Noten” keine Rede sein. Wohl erkennt Schaeder die “Noten” als ‘“Wesens- 
bestandteil” des ganzen Divans (S. 62) an, aber “der Kommentar . . . bleibt 
eine Zukunftsaufgabe” (S. 89), denn “iiberliest man die Noten, so fallt es 
schwer, den Grundsatz aufzufinden, nach dem sie komponiert sind”’ (S. 66). 
Denn “es ist nicht sogleich einzusehen, wie sich die verschiedenen Teile zu 
einem Ganzen fiigen”’ (S. 67). Gleichwohl sieht Schaeder in den “Noten” die 
“Magna Charta der Orientforschung” (S. 74). Warum die Orientalistik auch 
damals die ‘‘Noten” nicht kritisch einordnen konnte, erklart vielleicht der 
Satz: “Die Untersuchung des Stils der persischen Dichtung steht in den 
ersten Anfaingen” (S. 110). 

Nicht Wiederholung, sondern Gewinnung wissenschaftlichen Neulandes 
bedeutet es darum, wenn jetzt der durch seine Gastvorlesungen auch hierzu- 
lande bekannte Hamburger Iranist Wolfgang Lentz eine systematische Unter- 
suchung der “Noten und Abhandlungen” vorlegt. Lentz’ Vorgehen und 
Darstellung entbehrt die Brillianz, deren sich die Geistesgeschichtsschreibung 
der letztvergangnen Jahrzehnte bedienen zu miissen glaubte. Aber mit 
welcher Prignanz werden Tatbestinde aufgenommen und Beweise gefihrt! 
In der neueren deutschen Literaturwissenschaft gibt es so etwas tiberhaupt 
nicht mehr; da es auch in der Orientalistik nicht immer geiibt wurde, be- 
weisen uns Schaeders Arbeiten. 

Einen unverhiltnismafig groSen Raum nimmt eine skrupulés gewissen- 
hafte Darstellung bisheriger Forschungen und Urteile in Anspruch. Diese 
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beweist einen unvoreingenommenen Respekt vor der Arbeit anderer Forscher 
(hauptsdchlich natiirlich Germanisten), gedeiht diesen freilich nicht immer 
zum besten, da allzu viele innere Widerspriiche zum Vorschein kommen. Pro- 
fessor Lentz zeigt, wie sich der Leser einem Chaos von einander widersprech- 
enden, unbewiesenen Behauptungen gegeniibersieht, in das Ordnung kommt, 
wenn man sich genau an die biographischen Daten und an Goethes eigne, 
sehr ins einzelne gehende Hinweise hilt. Die eigentliche Leistung findet sich 
jedoch in den Kapiteln C und D (S. 46-150). Das Deutungsbemiihen friiherer 
Forscher diirfte daran gescheitert sein, da® sie an die “Noten” mit der 
Forderung nach logisch-systematischer Darstellung herantraten und sich erst 
verwirrt und dann enttiéuscht fanden. Der grofe Vorzug des neuen Ver- 
fahrens liegt darin, da& Professor Lentz ohne vorgefaBte Mafstibe den Text 
selber befragt und in dessen Sosein die Intention des Dichters zu erkennen 
sucht. Schon von friiheren Forschern waren in den “Noten” vier Hauptteile 
festgestellt worden. Jedoch erscheinen Bemerkungen zu einer Reihe wichtiger 
Gegenstinde nicht nur in einem Kapitel oder in einem Hauptteil, sondern 
tauchen—nirgends erschépfend behandelt—an weit voneinander getrennten 
Stellen auf. Die “Noten” sind “motivisch” gebaut. Ein Hauptmotiv ist z. B. 
“Despotie.” Goethe kommt es hauptsichlich darauf an, den “hyperbolischen 
Charakter der persischen Bildersprache auf eine durch Despotie erzeugte 
menschliche Haltung” zuriickzufiihren. Dabei erscheint “das Allgemeine als 
aufgegliedert in Aspekte,” “der Verfasser [Goethe] gibt nirgends eine Ge- 
samtbewertung.” So “wird das sachliche Urteil sozusagen verschliisselt dar- 
geboten.” 

Goethes offenbar beabsichtigte Darstellungsmethode wird so charak- 
terisiert: ““Naiherem Zusehen offenbart sich, daf% von allem immer nur soviel 
mitgeteilt wird, wie zu seiner jeweiligen Einordnung nétig ist. Die groSen 
Amplituden lésen sich auf in ein niemals ruhendes Spiel von Polaritaten: 
zwischen Frage und Antwort, Thesis und Antithesis, Beispiel und dem dafiir 
zutreffenden Aspekt eines gréSeren Sachzusammenhangs, Fremdem und Be- 
kanntem, AuGerlichkeit und tiefstem Wesenszug, Poesie und Prosa, Ab- 
lehnung und Zustimmung, Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, Ost und West. 
Diese Spannungsbégen teilen sich dem Leser mit und erzeugen ihrerseits 
Spannung” (S. 67). Das Mittel, solche Spannungsbégen zu erzeugen, ist 
hiaufig abruptes Fallenlassen eines Motivs und lockere Ankniipfung eines ganz 
anderen Gedankens. Wenn Professor Lentz diese von Goethe im Prosateil 
angewandte Technik “assoziativ’”’ nennt, so meint er damit, “da Worte, mit 
denen ein Gedanke zum Ausdruck kommt, noch wihrend sie niederge- 
schrieben werden, weitere Begriffsinhalte enthiillen. Diese erscheinen als eben- 
falls zugehérig und mitteilenswert ohne Riicksicht darauf, wie sich die neuen 
Seiten in den bisherigen Gedankengang einreihen. So verschrinken sich ver- 
schiedene Gedankenketten, und andrerseits werden Partien, die durch Da- 
zwischentretendes unterbrochen wurden, zusammengebunden”’ (S. 86). Pro- 
fessor Lentz zeigt weiter, dafS Goethe die Struktur abendlandischer und 
orientalischer Kultur wechselseitig zu erhellen versuchte und in der Art, wie 
er das machte, das Verfahren moderner Strukturanalyse im technischen Sinn 
um mehr als hundert Jahre vorausnahm. Bis in das typographische Bild erin- 
nern Goethes Kapitel an orientalische Abhandlungen, d. h. daf Goethe sich 
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nicht nur in seinen Divan-Gedichten, sondern auch im Prosa-Teil dem orien- 
talischen Stil anzunihern suchte. Die angedeutete Kompositionsweise ist die 
des vertrauten Gespriichs und wird von Goethe als literarische Urform an- 
erkannt. 

“Die literargeschichtliche Frage, ob Goethe diese Technik entlehnt habe, 
und die psychologische, ob er sich ihrer unbewu&t oder bewuft bediene,” 
wiinscht Lentz nicht zu erértern. Der Germanist mu® sich natiirlich fragen, 
welche Bedeutung das Hafis-Erlebnis fiir den spiten Goethe von 1814 bis 1832 
gehabt habe. Die oft zu findende Vorstellung, der Dichter habe fast zufillig 
aufgelesene Masken benutzt, um sein als konstant angenommenes Genie 
darein zu giefen, sieht die Dinge zu einfach und stellt eine Undankbarkeit 
gegen die historischen Kulturwerte dar, denen Goethe selbst sich tief ver- 
pflichtet wufSte. Tatsichlich diirfte Goethe seinen Altersstil erst durch die 
Bekanntschaft mit Hafis und der iibrigen persischen Literatur gefunden, 
diesen Altersstil erst im Wettstreit mit Hafis ausgebildet haben; schwerlich 
wird der Stil schon vor der Beschaftigung mit Hafis klar vor Goethes geistigem 
Auge gestanden haben. Der Erkenntnis, da®B gewisse Ziige, die Goethe bei 
den Persern fand und nun zu denen seines eignen Stils machte, schon seit 
dem Entstehen der Romantik im deutschen Schrifttum zu finden waren, hat 
sich Goethe keineswegs verschlossen, indem er Hammers Vergleich von “‘ést- 
lichen Poeten und sonstigen Verfassern” mit Jean Paul Richter in das Kapitel 
“Vergleichung” der eignen “Noten” iibernahm. Aber unmittelbar hatte sich 
Goethe von Jean Pauls Schriften nicht inspirieren lassen; Goethe das Leitbild 
fiir einen gelockerten Altersstil geboten zu haben, ist das Verdienst des per- 
sischen Orients. Daf Goethe dabei seine kritische Haltung gegen die Roman- 
tiker keineswegs aufgab, geht aus seiner fortgesetzten Opposition gegen die 
von Friedrich Schlegel gepriesene Kultur Indiens hervor und aus dem Zitat 
zweier Eichendorfi-Verse in den “Noten” als eines Beispiels moderner Pseudo- 
Mystik. 

Wiahrend friihere orientalistische und germanistische Forschung geneigt 
war, Goethes theoretische Au®erungen iiber persische Literatur als dilet- 
tantisch, als von der fortgeschrittenen Wissenschaft iiberholt beiseitezu- 
schieben, zeigt Professor Lentz, daf Goethe mit kiinstlerischer Divination 
aus den von ihm benutzten Ubersetzungen Wesensziige des persischen Kom- 
positions-Stils, die von beruflichen Orientalisten erst heute langsam aus den 
Originalen erarbeitet werden, erkannt und Entsprechendes in seinem Prosa- 
Stil angewandt hat. Daf es sich bei dem Aufbau des Gedichtteils, ja einzelner 
Gedichte des Divans nicht anders verhilt, deutet Professor Lentz ebenfalls 
an. Die Orientalistik hatte sich also sehr wohl von dem “dilettantischen” 
Dichter Goethe belehren lassen kénnen, wozu sich jedoch erst Professor 
Lentz in der Mitte des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts bereitgefunden zu haben 
scheint. (S. hierzu auch seinen Aufsatz “Goethes Beitrag zur Erforschung 
der iranischen Kulturgeschichte,” Saeculum, vu, Heft 2/3, S. 180 ff.) 

Daf Professor Lentz als Au®enseiter seine Goethe-Kenntnis teils aus 
Sekundirquellen schépft (z. B. aus der an sich verhiltnismafig guten und 
sehr reichhaltigen Divan-Ausgabe von Weitz—Wiesbaden, 1951), wollen wir 
ihm keineswegs verdenken. Dafiir, da® er die neue Akademie-Ausgabe text- 
lich als Forschungsgrundlage benutzt, ist die Germanistik selbst verantwort- 
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lich, da sie vor dem Erscheinen zweier Artikel des Referenten in dieser Zeit- 
schrift sich zu gar keiner Kritik an der neuen Ausgabe hat entschliefien 
kénnen. Ubrigens entspricht Lentz’ Charakterisierung des Akademie-Textes 
auf S. 10 nicht dem editorischen Programm der Ausgabe, indem sie zwar, 
was Zahl und Anordnung der Gedichte angeht, “den vom Dichter als end- 
giiltig autorisierten Divan-Text” bieten will, in der Erscheinungsform jedoch 
den Zustand der Erstausgabe oder der Handschriften. Ein (auf S. 16) Burdach 
gemachter Vorwurf muf zuriickgewiesen werden. Wenn Goethe in dem Tag- 
und Jahreshefte fiir 1814 berichtet “Der Westéstliche Divan ward gegriindet”’ 
und Burdach dies bei der Frage nach dem ersten Auftauchen des Titels ig- 
noriert, so ist Burdachs Verhalten wissenschaftlich korrekt, da die Hefte kein 
urspriingliches Tagebuch darstellen, sondern eine erst in den zwanziger 
Jahren redigierte Lebenschronik. Auch auf S. 134 wird das Heft fiir 1815 als 
Tagebuch mifverstanden. Solche geringfiigigen Schénheitsfehler kénnen je- 
doch keineswegs unsre Hochachtung fiir Professor Lentz’ héchst gewissen- 
hafte Einarbeitung in eine Nachbarwissenschaft herabmindern, vielmehr 
kénnten wir ethisch und methodisch von ihm lernen. Z. 22 auf S. 64 beginnt 
mit einem “der”, das ohne folgendes Hauptwort sinnlos ist. Auf S. 155 sollten 
die Seitenzahlen des Kapitels “Geschichte” der Akademie-Ausgabe ent- 
sprechend als “‘23-26”, nicht als “23-31” und um eine Zeile tiefer erscheinen. 
Hans ALBERT MAIER 
University of Connecticut 


GRILLPARZER AUF DER BijHNE. EINE FRAGMENTARISCHE GESCHICHTE. Von 


Norbert Fuerst. Wien: Manutiuspresse, 1958. Pp. 288. OSch 96. 


Not always does a book so completely fulfill the promise of its title: Norbert 
Fuerst’s Grillparzer auf der Biihne gives a stage history of Grillparzer’s plays 
in Austria, Germany, and elsewhere, taking up each of the dramas from its 
appearance on the stage down to the performances of the Grillparzer Zyklus 
at the Burgtheater during the Vienna Festival weeks of the summer of 1958. 

It is not merely commendable modesty that impels the author to add, 
as a subtitle, ‘‘Eine fragmentarische Geschichte.’”’ He knows, as all of us do, 
that only a few of the plays have had a continuous stage history; indeed, 
most of them, only a fluctuating and intermittent record. And, secondly, the 
author knows better than any of us can, that the sources are not equally com- 
plete for every period. Nevertheless, the various periods are given full and 
even treatment: the period of Grillparzer’s first successes (Die Ara Schrey- 
vogel), of his becoming a Vienna classic (Die Ara Laube), then, his conquest 
of Germany (1870-1920), followed, finally, by a fairly quiescent period pri- 
marily restricted to Austria (1920 to the present). Naturally, some plays are 
treated more fully than others—Ahnfrau, Sappho, Medea, Ottokar, already 
successes during Grillparzer’s lifetime, have maintained themselves on the 
stage; Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, Der Traum, ein Leben, Weh’ dem, der 
liigt, became popular only in the generation following his death, and have 
had a more sporadic stage history (pp. 196, 268). Major interest is focused on 
the Burgtheater and Vienna; not, however, to the exclusion of other stages, 
nor even of performances as remote in time and place as Fanny Janauschek’s 
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performance of Medea in New York in 1867 (p. 76) and the performances 
equally remote in place, but more recent, of Medea and Sappho at Brooklyn 
College in 1951 and 1955 (pp. 283-84). 

Most of the great names of the German stage during the past century 
and a half animate these pages: the historically minded can read of the tri- 
umphs of Charlotte Wolter, Sophie Schréder, Clara Ziegler, and even recall 
performances by Agnes Straub, Else Wohlgemuth and Hedwig Bleibtreu, 
actresses whose traditions are kept alive in the Burgtheater today by Paula 
Wessely, Judith Holzmeister and, most distinguished of all, Liselotte 
Schreiner. Those of us, already old but too young to remember Josef Kainz, 
could still be moved by the 1958 performances of the renowned actors, Raoul 
Aslan, Ewald Balser, Werner Kraus, Fred Liewehr, Albin Skoda, whose pho- 
tographs the book reproduces. Although there is no list of illustrations, there 
are seventeen full-page reproductions scattered through the book’s pages. 
Nor is an index provided, apparently because the table of contents was con- 
sidered complete enough to facilitate reference. 

The author, obviously concerned to have his stage histories contribute 
to an understanding of Grillparzer and an interest in the diversity of his 
dramatic production, does not allow his love to color his judgment. Two 
quotations bear witness to his moderation and insight: “Mehr als die Hilfte 
seines Lebenswerkes dem klassischen Spielplan einzuverleiben, ist weder 
Shakespeare noch Goethe gelungen noch Kleist—nur Schiller und Grill- 
parzer!” (p. 274); and this discreet and just appraisal of Grillparzer and his 
work: Wie im Manne, so ist in seinem Werke nichts Siegreiches, aber etwas 
Unbesiegbares” (p. 277). 

However cautious, the author is not devoid of courage. When his as- 
sembled facts give him support, he does not hesitate to demolish long- 
entrenched misconceptions: it is as false to assert that Grillparzer’s plays dis- 
appeared from the Burgtheater’s repertory in the years 1838-51, as to repeat 
the familiar Austrian complaint that Grillparzer has been unduly neglected 
in Germany. Indeed, Fuerst’s findings establish the surprising fact that at 
times Grillparzer was performed more frequently in Germany than in his 
fatherland. 

Despite the care and accuracy that make the book’s comments a model 
of moderation, there are some few minor errors of fact and at least one error 
in judgment. No one, perhaps not even the author himself after more mature 
reflection, can condone the wilful spelling of Grillparzer’s first Hellenic drama 
as “Sapho”’; an arbitrary choice by the author and one annoying even to this 
generous reviewer. One example of a minor error: “Noch im Juli 1958 gab 
das Burgtheater die ‘Medea’ als Gastspiel in Meran” (p. 90). The Burg- 
theater performed Medea in Meran on 7-8 September 1957, Sappho on 6-7 
September 1958; there were no guest performances of Grillparzer in Meran 
during the month of July 1958. 

That one must restrict adverse criticism to such an unimportant trifle 
is the best testimony to the excellence of this carefully compiled and at- 
tractively printed volume. 

ARTHUR BURKHARD 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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DIE LITERARISCHE FORMENWELT DES BIEDERMEIERS. Von Jost Hermand. 

(Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, Band 27.) GieBen: Wilhelm Schmitz, 

Pp. 228. DM 1o. 

Der Begriff “Biedermeier” wurde am Anfang der 1930er Jahre in die Litera- 
turgeschichte und -kritik eingefiihrt. Er sollte gemeinsame, eine Eigenart 
konstituierende Ziige der Zeit “zwischen Romantik und Realismus” be- 
tonen, fiir die es bisher nur Teilbezeichnungen oder dialektisch-paradoxe wie 
“Realidealismus” gegeben hatte. Der neue Name versprach neue Einsichten, 
belebte die Forschung und setzte sich innerhalb eines Jahrzehnts als Epochen- 
begriff durch. Wie zu friiheren Zeitpunkten ‘‘Gotik” oder “‘Barock,”’ so wurde 
hier eine bis dahin in einem engeren Geltungsbereich meist negativ ver- 
wendete Bezeichnung in einem wertfreien oder sogar positiven Sinn auf 
weitere Gebiete iibertragen. Die niachste wissenschaftsgeschichtliche Phase 
war doktrinare Polemik dariiber, wie weit der Kreis des Biedermeier zu ziehen 
sei; sie gipfelte da und dort in der Ableugnung, da® das Wort iiberhaupt 
etwas “Konkretes” bedeute. 

Diese Sachlage ist die Voraussetzung fiir die vorliegende Studie. In dem 
Bemiihen, den Begriff Biedermeier als literarischen Epochenstil “genau zu 
definieren” (S. 2), scheitert sie; ihm Anschauung zu verleihen, gliickt ihr. 

Eine “Einleitung” ist dem Problem der Epochenbezeichnung und einem 
aufschluGreichen Rundblick “Biedermeier und Restauration” gewidmet. In 
einem “‘Hauptteil” behandelt das Buch nacheinander die Gattungen: Lyrik 
(die friihen Epigonen, Mérike, die Droste); die epischen Kleinformen (Klein- 
epos, Ballade, Idylle, Mirchen); die Novelle (Trivial-, Gesellschafts-, Cha- 
rakter-, Kiinstler- und Zustandsnovelle—mit Tieck, Grillparzer, Mérike, 
Stifter und Gotthelf als den groBen Beispielen dieser Spielarten); den Roman 
(mit Immermann, Gotthelf und Stifter als den Hauptfiguren); und das Dra- 
ma (Grillparzer—als ein dem Biedermeier im wesentlichen entzogener, dem 
Barock nahestehender Spitklassiker—die klassizistisch-biedermeierlichen 
Epigonen und die Volkskomédie, vor allem der Wiener, mit Raimund und 
Nestroy). Ein “Abschlu®$” sucht die Einzelziige des Biedermeier zu einem 
Gesamtbild zusammenzufiigen. 

Im Ganzen haben wir hier ein kenntnisreiches, gut aufgebautes Buch vor 
uns, voll treffender Bemerkungen iiber die Werke der Zeit, aber verdorben 
durch eine hemmungslose Neigung zu willkiirlichen Konstruktionen von Zu- 
sammenhiingen. Der Verfasser hat sich die Aufgabe gestellt, “den Bieder- 
meierbegriff .. . unter Bezugnahme auf die dltere Biedermeierforschung auf 
die [politisch] konservative Dichtung der Restaurationsperiode anzuwenden, 
um so zu einer Bezeichnung vorzudringen, die auch die geistesgeschichtlichen 
Voraussetzungen miteinbezieht.” 

Als Leitidee brauchbar und oft augenéffnend, ist dieser Vorsatz, hier 
immer wieder ohne jedes merkbare kritische Verantwortungsgefiihl ange- 
wendet, nicht selten in Gefahr, den alogischen, unprogrammatischen Charak- 
ter gewisser Kunstwerke zu verfialschen. An und fiir sich treffende 3e- 
obachtungen werden allzu oft einem Zerrbegriff echter Geistesgeschichte 
dienstbar gemacht durch den behenden Gebrauch kausaler und finaler Ad- 
verbien, Konjunktionen und Pripositionen, vager Klischees und kruder 
Metaphern. Schon des Verfassers Umschreibung des Komplexes “Bieder- 
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meier,” die “These,” der er “giiltige Beweiskraft geben’ will (S. 6), zeigt 
Spuren dieser Manier: 


Mit dem Begriff ‘Biedermeier’ kann man also jene Dichtung umschreiben, die den 
restaurativen Ruheraum zu einer epigonenhaften Vielschreiberei miSbraucht [S. 6, 
kurz, nachdem der Verfasser erklart hat, man miisse “den zu findenden Begriff von allen 
wertenden Oberténen befreien”] oder die sich bewuSt auf die Seite der politischen 
Reaktion stellt, um dem literarischen Erbe auch eine weltanschauliche Funktion zu 
verleihen. 


Von willkiirlichen um zu, daher, infolge, da und aus der Luft gegriffenen 
apodiktischen Feststellungen wimmelt es in dieser Studie; vorsichtigere eben- 
$0, gleichzeitig, nach(her) und Verba, die blosse Méglichkeit ausdriicken, wie 
scheint oder mag oder kénnte, sind so gut wie abwesend. Und wiederholt finden 
wir Behauptungen, die das genaue Gegenteil von friiher gemachten sein 
diirfen, wenn sie nur der augenblicklichen These dienen. Aber selbst so kann 
der spite Mérike beispielsweise, ein Dichter des Biedermeier, wenn irgend- 
einer es ist, in jene Begriffsumschreibung nicht eingepaft werden. 


Als Beispiel fiir die Neigung des Autors zu iibermaigem Schematisieren, Kon- 
struieren und Hypostasieren mégen Zitate aus dem verwirrten Kapitel “Die Charakter- 
novelle (Grillparzer)”’ dienen. Eigenheiten des “Armen Spielmann,” der einzigen hier 
behandelten, aber als “Ausnahme’”’ bezeichneten (S. 108) Novelle, werden kurzerhand 
als Eigenschaften der Charakternovelle proklamiert—nicht einmal Grillparzers zweite 
Charakternovelle oder Stifters um ein Charakterbild aufgebaute Erzihlungen sind 
auch nur genannt—und richtige, halbrichtige und unrichtige Beobachtungen in frag- 
wiirdige, ja offenkundig nicht bestehende Zusammenhinge gebracht: Der Spielmann 
hat nicht die Kraft, sich gegen das “unschépferische”’ biirgerliche Lebensgefiihl auf- 
zulehnen: “Auch seine Musik wird daher nicht schépferisch”; “er ist lebensuntiichtig, 
darum scheitert er in der Liebe ebenso wie in der Musik” (S. 111 f.). In Wirklichkeit 
macht Grillparzer es wiederholt klar, da dem Spielmann, wihrend er simpelste Musik 
tief liebt, einfach jede Gabe fehlt, Musik zu schaffen, ja “mit seinen ungelenken 
Fingern” auch nur ertraglich wiederzugeben. Oder: 


Grillparzer selbst hitte [das Lebensgefiihl im ‘Spielmann’] den Schmerz 
um die schwindende Griéfie der Wiener Musik genannt, die im Zeitalter eines 
. .. Strauss einer trivialen Fréhlichkeit weichen mute, den Schmerz um den 
verblassenden Glanz seines Vaterlandes. (S. 113) 


Damit vergleiche man die Worte des sich hauptsichlich an isolierten Ténen und 
Tonverhiltnissen delektierenden Spielmanns: “Das jeweilige Was der Musik” sei ihm 
“immer ziemlich gleichgiiltig geblieben . . . Sie spielen .. . Mozart und . . . Bach, aber 
den lieben Gott spielt keiner.” 

Was fiir Einsichten gewinnt man aus Darlegungen wie der folgenden, und wie steht 
es um ihre Logik? (Hervorhebungen vom Rezensenten.) 


Der Spielmann ist also [?] eine verkappte Kiinstlernovelle, in der es um die 
Spannung zwischen charakterlicher Besonderheit und menschlicher All- 
gemeinheit geht . . . Der Substanzverlust . . . greift immer weiter um sich und 
fiihrt zu einem System herzloser Konventionen. Fiir den Bereich der Charakter- 
novelle ist also der Konflikt zwischen der biirgerlichen Verhairtung und der 
menschlichen Offenheit entscheidend. . . . (S. 110) 


Um wieviel treffiender sind Stifters einfache Worte tiber den Spielmann: “Hier ist 
menschliche Gré®e in dem schwichsten, zerbrechlichsten Gefisse”’! 
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Und wer kann Feststellungen wie die folgenden ernst nehmen? Die Philemon und 
Baucis-Episode im “Faust” II richte sich als “Warnung.. . auch gegen das Bieder- 
meier, das so wehrlos ist, da es sich durch die Krifte der neuen Zeit einfach erdriicken 
laBt” (S. 73).—Die Droste “spiirt, dai sie mit rein christlichen Symbolen in die 
Gefahr geriete, ins Undichterische abzugleiten. Sie lat daher manches absichtlich im 
Dunkeln” (S. 71). Sie 


bemiiht sich nicht um eine dichterische Intensivierung ihrer Worte . . . Ein 
Abmiihen um die Dichtung .. . hatte sowohl ihrer Eigenart als auch ihrer 
Adelstradition widersprochen. (S. 48) 


Laut S. 217 aber habe man in Kleingebilden (“Gedichten, Kleinepen .. . und 
Balladen’’) 


zu leisten versucht, was man in der Goethezeit grofziigig tibergangen hatte 
[!]. Dichter wie die Droste . . . schreiben daher nicht so unbekiimmert wie die 
epigonenhaften Talente. 


Man kénnte Seiten mit solchen wissenschaftlich verantwortungslosen, dazu ein- 
ander oft widersprechenden, oft tautologischen Behauptungen fiillen. Man wiirde 
jedoch dem Buche damit nicht gerecht. Sie sind wie ein Netz iiber seinen Hauptinhalt 
geworfen, iiber die Beschreibung der literarischen Formenwelt, um in jeder Einzelheit 
[pseudo-] geistesgeschichtliche Bedeutsamkeit zu erbeuten, von der sich solide Geistes- 
geschichte abkehren wiirde; die Beschreibung selbst aber ist héchst wertvoll. Hermand 
hat von dem in der Fachliteratur—soweit sie in Deutschland erschienen ist—aufgesta- 
pelten grofien Vorrat an Beobachtungen umsichtigen Gebrauch gemacht und ihn 
durch eigene gute Formulierungen vermehrt. Es ist ihm gelungen, ein detailreiches, 
anschauliches, im Sachlichen meist itiberzeugendes Bild des literarischen Biedermeier 
zu entwerfen und so die Lebensberechtigung des Begriffes zu beweisen, wenn auch nicht 
in der Zwangsjacke der zitierten Definition. Viel Belehrung gewinnt der Leser be- 
sonders iiber die wenig bekannten dritt- und viertklassigen Erzeugnisse des Zeitraums. 

Angesichts der bemerkenswerten Fihigkeit des Verfassers, einen so 
groGen Stoff klar und angemessen zu gliedern und zu bewiltigen, ist es umso 
bedauerlicher, da& er seine endlosen Wiederholungen nicht getilgt hat, deren 
Zahl, auch innerhalb der einzelnen Kapitel, weit iiber das hinausgeht, was 
die Natur des Themas mit sich bringt. Ein zweiter au®erer Mangel ist die 
sprachliche Form der Studie—Grammatik und Stil, besonders in der Wahl 
und Verbindung der Bilder. Auch hierfiir nur ein paar charakteristische Bei- 
spiele: 


Die Formenwelt des Biedermeiers (Titel); eine Haltung, die sich . . . zu den alten 
Michten entscheidet (S. 68); Schnitzaltaére und die antike Statue aus Cumae werden 
.. verehrt, ohne sich um die verschiedenen Glaubensinhalte zu kiimmern (S. 158); 
was sich dariiber hinaus an versepischen Gebilden findet, erstarrt iiber die Plateniden 
in der Miinchener Dichterschule zu blossem Formalismus und verliert dadurch den 


im Biedermeier noch recht lebendigen Zusammenhang mit der Breite des literarischen 
Publikums. (S. 50) 


Eine Diskussion der unmafig klischeehaften Bildersprache des Buches vom 
Standpunkt ihres Erkenntniswertes wiirde zu einer Kritik seiner wissen- 
schaftlichen Methode zuriickfiihren. 


Franz H. MAUTNER 
Swarthmore College 
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ADALBERT STIFTER. GESCHICHTE SEINES LEBENS. Von Urban Roedl. [Zweite 

neubearbeitete Auflage] Mit acht Tafeln. Bern: Francke Verlag, [1958]. 

Pp. 400. Sw. Fr. 23.50. 

Der Untertitel des Buchs zeigt seine Absicht an, und das Vorwort betont: 
“Sein Thema ist nicht mehr, aber auch nicht weniger als das Leben eines 
Kiinstlers, nicht dessen Kunst. Uber diese sagt es nur soviel aus, wie die 
lebengeschichtliche Abfolge . . . verlangt.”” Wo in das Leben so sehr die all- 
mahliche Ausbildung—hier ausfiihrlich zitierter—kunstphilosophischer und 
spezifisch asthetischer Uberzeugungen gehért wie im Falle Stifters, und so 
sehr die sich erinnernde, symbolisch spiegel- und wunschtraumhafte Ab- 
bildung des eigenen Lebens im kiinstlerischen Tagwerk, da gewinnen wir 
auch Einsichten in die Bedeutung der Dichtungen, in den Sinn ihrer Form, 
ob wir nun theoretisch an die Erklarung von Werken aus dem Leben ihres 
Schépfers glauben oder nicht. 

Die bei aller Gewissenhaftigkeit, ja wegen ihrer behutsam-vorurteilslosen 
Gewissenhaftigkeit, fiir ihre Zeit fast revolutionire Biographie erregte in der 
ersten Auflage (1936) so sehr den Unwillen eines Teils der Kritik, vor allem 
der Nazi-Kritik, da& Versuche gemacht wurden, sie zu unterdriicken. Das 
Andeuten des Pathologischen, die Anwendung mafvoll tiefenpsychologischer 
Betrachtung, wo sie offenbar am Platz ist, und die Person des Autors (der 
Verfassername ist ein Pseudonym) haben wohl zusammengewirkt, diese Re- 
aktion zu erzielen. Nur wenige Exemplare sind in amerikanische Bibliotheken 
gelangt; in Lundings zehn Jahre spiter erschienenem Buch, dessen Deutung 
sich so sehr mit Roedls deckt, ist die Biographie nicht erwahnt. Sie ersetzte 
die bilderbuchhafte Harmonisierung des Lebens und der Gestalt Stifters durch 
eine wahrheitsliebende Darstellung, die die innere Unterhéhlung seiner 
Existenz und seinen heldenhaften Kampf gegen sie mit Takt und ohne Ver- 
stiegenheit vorfiihrte. Seither ist diese schon durch Ernst Bertram 1907 und 
Richard von Schaukal 1926 vorbereitete Sehweise Gemeingut des gréSeren 
Teils der Stifter-Forschung geworden. Man kann vor dem Zwiespalt zwischen 
“Wunschbild und Wirklichkeit” (Lunding) seiner Existenz nicht mehr gut 
die Augen schlieSen. 

Wie sehr sich der Verfasser in seinen Gegenstand eingelebt hat, zeigt 
der Stil der ersten Absitze des Buchs, die—ohne jede Affektation—durchaus 
Stifterisch wirken. Dann folgen wir dem Ablauf des Lebens, erzahlt auf stille, 
sprachlich kultivierte Weise, die durch die berichteten Tatsachen trotz 
priifender Distanz des Autors ein Mitgefiihl erweckt, das sich vom Ver- 
stindnis Stifters kaum trennen laGt. Die Verkniipfung von Umwelt, Land- 
schaft und Zufall in Stifters Leben und die Verarbeitung und Lenkung dieser 
Michte durch seinen “Damon” wirken iiberzeugend; iiberzeugend ist vor 
allem die sein Leben beherrschende Wirkung der unerfiillten Liebe zu Fanni 
Greipl und seiner ungliicklichen Ehe. Roedl hat die Unzartheit, ja innere 
Vulgaritét seiner Gattin und sein hartnickiges Bemiihen, seinem langen 
Leiden unter ihr sittliche Bedeutung zu geben und es in Gliick umzustilisieren, 
jedem Zweifel entriickt. Gerade darum beriihrt es als iiberfliissig, da der 
Verfasser, seine sonstige Zuriickhaltung aufgebend, jedem kleinsten AnlaS 
nachgibt, seiner Abneigung fiir Amalie Ausdruck zu geben. Im iibrigen haben 
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wir nur ein einziges ernstes kritisches Bedenken gegen sein Buch: dagegen, 
da& seine Darstellungsweise so oft ohne spezielles Bemiihen des Lesers nicht 
erkennen la®t, was abkiirzende Wiedergabe spezifischer Stifterscher Ge- 
danken, was Interpretation ist. (Die Biographie beruht auf sorgfaltiger Be- 
nutzung der Quellen, fiihrt sie aber nicht an, aufer als Zeitangaben bei Brief- 
zitaten.) 

Fiir die Kenner der ersten Auflage sei folgendes bemerkt: Aus 465 Seiten 
sind 398 geworden, zum Teil durch den Druck in kleinerer Antiqua, zum Teil 
durch Kiirzungen: Stichproben zeigen, daf unwesentliche Einzelheiten des 
Lebensberichts, Teile von Briefen und ganze Briefe, und sentimentale oder 
sonst emotionale Bemerkungen des Erzahlers nun weggelassen sind. Lange 
Gedichte ohne kiinstlerischen Wert sind nun dem Inhalt nach zusammenge- 
faBt; von Stifter zitierte weggelassen. 

Die bemerkenswerteste Bereicherung hat die Studie durch die Még- 
lichkeit erfahren, die unterdriickten Originalfassungen der Briefe aus den 
Jahren 1822-39 und einige friiher ganz fehlende aus Wilhelms und Enzingers 
Ausgabe der Jugendbriefe (1954) zu zitieren. Da sie weitgehend Roedls in- 
tuitive Deutungen in der ersten Auflage bestiatigen, ist es umso merkwiirdiger, 
da& das Vorwort diese und andere Anderungen mit keinem Wort erwahnt. 
So ist der wichtige Brief aus dem Sommer 1833 nun abgedruckt, in dem 
Stifter sich einen Lumpen nennt, den man auspeitschen sollte, weil er wihrend 
seiner Liebesbeziehung zu Amalie Fanni besuchte; ebenso die friiher fehlende 
Selbstanklage in einem anderen Brief an Brenner: “mein Gewissen riickt 
mir’s [den “Verrat” an Fanni und sich selbst] immer vor, und nie, so lange 
ich lebe, werd’ ich das mehr losbekommen” (S. 103). 

Die Geschichte der Begegnung Stifters mit Amalie ist nun, chrono- 
logisch richtig, aus dem Kapitel ““Der Bruch” in das niichste verschoben: die 
Behauptung in der ersten Auflage (S. 108), Amalie habe ihn freigegeben, ist 
getilgt. Die in Blackalls Stifter-Buch angegriffene Interpretation “Stifter 
fliichtete vor dem Amt... in eine langwierige Krankheit” ist ersetzt durch 
die vorziigliche Formulierung “Stifter blieb vor dem Amt... durch eine 
langwierige Krankheit bewahrt.” Die einzelnen Kapitel sind in der Neuauf- 
lage klarer gegliedert; sie bedeutet im Ganzen eine entschiedene Verbesserung 
gegeniiber der ersten. Diese allerdings enthielt achtundzwanzig oft reizende, 
oft iiberaus aufschluGreiche Bilder; die neue Auflage hat nur acht. Die nun 
im Profil wiedergegebene Totenmaske wirkt friedlicher und viel mehr durch- 
geistigt als die Vorderansicht in der Erstausgabe, berechtigt aber gewif nicht 
mehr zu der Charakterisierung im Text als “unheimlich.” 


Franz H. MAUTNER 
Swarthmore College 


User Huco von HorMannsTHAL. Von Richard Alewyn. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1958. Pp. 170. Dm 4.80. 


For more than twenty years Mr. Alewyn has been widely accepted as a leading 
interpreter of Hofmannsthal. To have his work assembled now and easily 
available is fortunate indeed. For it is the particular excellence of his essays 
that makes them equally useful as an introduction and as confirmation and 
stimulation to further study. They unlock the doors for the beginner and at 
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the same time push open the skylight for those who are no longer strangers in 
Hofmannsthal’s world. This is, we believe, to be ascribed to the beautifully 
clear and eloquent presentation which does justice to a complex subject 
without simplifying or distorting it, and also to Mr. Alewyn’s deeply rooted 
congeniality and familiarity with Hofmannsthal’s work. Both qualifications 
allow him to elucidate Hofmannsthal’s own characteristic view of life, the 
principle of es ist iiberall alles; he never loses sight of the whole while treating 
individual parts, and he emphasizes the fundamental organic unity of appar- 
ently contrasting aspects. Mr. Alewyn’s comments not only have an au- 
thentic ring with regard to contents, but also are “‘played”’ on the instrument 
and in the key most suitable to the theme. As to the author’s remark on the 
fragmentary nature of his book, we would reply with his own words that it 
represents a legitimate approach to einen ohnehin inkommensurablen Gegen- 
stand. (Vorrede.) 

Hofmannsthal’s personality and the nature of his development are the 
topics of the essays which open and close the book, ““Hofmannsthal und diese 
Zeit” and “Hofmannsthals Wandlung.” They are supplemented by the second 
and third essays which deal with six volumes of letters; in these the brilliant 
characterizations of the various correspondents, including Strauss, George, 
Borchardt, and Bodenhausen, amount to biographies in nuce. The fact that 
the very first ‘‘chapter” emphasizes Hofmannsthal’s critical concern with his 
time is characteristic of Alewyn’s picture of the poet whose personal history 
was much more conditioned by this concern than has been generally recog- 
nized. This interest in politics (in the broadest sense of the word) and in the 
role of the writer in society is touched upon again in Mr. Alewyn’s account 
of the Hofmannsthal-George relationship (pp. 28-34), an account so broad- 
minded and wise that it should settle this controversial topic once and for 
all. In pointing out that the two contrasting figures, the aesthetic and the 
ascetic, existed in Hofmannsthal’s first play Gestern even before the actual 
meeting of the two poets, he reveals the ultimate meaning and, perhaps, the 
ultimate cause of this relationship, at least as far as Hofmannsthal is con- 
cerned. 

Each of the five remaining essays is devoted to an individual play. The 
study, “Der Tod des Aestheten,” by now a classic in Hofmannsthal research, 
is at the same time a critical comment on European literature at the turn 
of the century. Claudio, a late descendant of Hamlet, is shown as representa- 
tive of that period which produced Peer Gynt, Nils Lyhne, Tonio Kréger, 
and Malte Laurids Brigge. ““Wie einst im Werther fand in Claudio eine Gen- 
eration sich verstanden” (p. 64). Claudio dies of a European disease, “das 
ungelebte Leben.” And the Death who comes to him as guide and savior is no 
stranger in a time which so consistently renewed the tradition of sang, 
volupté, and mort (p. 75). 

The essays on Gestern and Cristinas Heimreise are close analyses of the 
plays and of their place within the entire eure. Mr. Alewyn considers the 
former, a parable on the illusiveness of impressionism as a philosophy of 
life, amazing for its argument and sees its natural imperfection as a first 
play in the fact that its main character is not successfully realized. An- 
dreas’ speeches are, in Mr. Alewyn’s words, too big for his size. “Es ist kein 
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béses Tun, es ist ein falsches Sein, was sich hier richt” (p. 58). The moralist 
in the nineteen-year-old Hofmannsthal can sense that reality will take re- 
venge for having been cheated out of existence long before the poet is ready 
to make reality the direct object of his art and skill. Twenty years later, in 
the comedies, he is able to do so. Mr. Alewyn’s study of Cristinas Heimreise 
(his earliest Hofmannsthal publication, 1936) taught us to see that the 
comedies are expansions rather than reversals of the early plays and that 
their serene harmony of moral and realistic elements shows them to be eine 
Umkehr in the sense of Heimkehr: Hofmannsthal’s first conscious identification 
with the Austrian heritage, the tradition of the European baroque. 

The longest and most important essay, “Andreas and die ‘wunderbare 
Freundin’,” contains a discovery; it makes accessible a region in Hofmanns- 
thal’s work which has been a maze of vexing mysteries. Led by an entry in 
Hofmannsthal’s diary (1907), Mr. Alewyn has found out that the source for 
the puzzling novel was the clinical case history of a split personality, written 
by the American psychiatrist, Morton Price, and published in 1906 under 
the title The Dissociation of a Personality. The search for the “I”? which “lends 
a philosophical interest to this work” (p. 124) was one of Hofmannsthal’s life- 
long concerns: hence the impact of the book on him. The question what is I 
and, by implication, what is not I motivated the psychiatrist’s therapy; it 
also, in the medium of literature, motivated the development of Andreas, a 
typical protagonist of the Bildungsroman. This review cannot describe the 
trials which Hofmannsthal planned for Andreas. Suffice it to say that the 
subtitle, Die Vereinigten, was not only to be applied to the union of Andreas 
and Romana, but even more, to Maria-Mariquita, die ‘wunderbare Freundin’ 
and Andreas as individuals becoming reconciled each to a mature self. Maria- 
Mariquita was to be freed from her destructive dissociations by Andreas’ 
love for her, a love, which, whole and undivided, would become the existential 
source of his own liberation. 

One of the manifold results of Mr. Alewyn’s ingenious scholarship is that 
the structure of the novel as Hofmannsthal planned it has now become evi- 
dent. Andreas’ adventures in Venice were to constitute the main part, while 
the Romana episode (the only part which was actually written) was to form 
the frame. Another result is that the source material has served to decipher 
Hofmannsthal’s cryptic notes and sketches. Now that research and ingenuity 
have cleared the way and established order, these notes fall into place and 
assume a value of their own comparable to that of a sketch for a painting. 
The essay does, however, a great deal more than that. Hofmannsthal’s pre- 
occupation with his novel occurred at a time (about 1907-12) during which 
many plans and ideas for future works were conceived. Love as a power of 
Verwandlung, the configuration of characters as a key to plot and meaning, 
and das Magische der Zusammenhdnge are fundamental themes in the work 
of Hofmannsthal’s middle and later years in a way not essentially different 
from the planned novel as it can now be understood. 

Even if this essay requires for its full enjoyment a greater familiarity 
with the material than the others, it achieves a similar result: for the new- 
comer it is an initiation into Hofmannsthal’s poetic world: for those who for 
some time have been attracted to this world it adds further insight and 
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knowledge. For the latter especially the publication of this book is a happy 
event. 


Hitpe D. Coun 
Swarthmore College 


Kari WOLFSKEHL. ZEHN JAHRE ExIL. BRIEFE AUS NEUSEELAND 1938-1948. 
Herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Margot Ruben. Mit einem Nachwort 
von Fritz Usinger. (Dreizehnte Veréffentlichung der Deutschen Akademie 
fiir Sprache und Dichtung in Darmstadt.) Heidelberg/Darmstadt: 
Lambert Schneider Verlag. Pp. 432. Brosch. DM 18.50. HIn. DM 20. 


In diesen Zeugnissen aus zehn Jahren Verbannung wirkt Karl Wolfskehl, 
dessen geistige Persénlichkeit durch Stefan George, weiterhin von Nietzsche 
und Bachofen friihzeitig geprigt ward, fast noch ritselhafter als in seinen 
Dichtungen. Die Flucht in die auSerste Ferne war ein ahnungsvoll gefafter 
Entschlu8 des innerlich Getriebenen, der einem heimlichen Ruf folgte. Auf 
Neuseeland, betreut von einem Menschen, der sein Schicksal teilt, erleidet 
er willentlich und bewuSt das ihm bestimmte Los, “vereisend,” wie er sagt, 
und doch nicht einsam; aus dem Leid erwiichst ihm Erhebung, aus dem 
Schmerz der Sinn seiner Aufgabe. Von der Heimat—man denke an das 
Gedicht “‘An die Deutschen,” das “zugleich ein Gamos ist und ein Abschied” 
—sagt sich Wolfskehl mit Vorsatz los, er, dessen Geschlecht seit Karl dem 
Grofen “im gleichen Rhein-Main-Eck ansafs’”’ —und bleibt dennoch Deutsch- 
land innerlich verkniipft, neu verbunden dem Mittelmeer, “dem ich ent- 
stamme.” Aber, so fahrt er in einem Briefe fort, “ich habe auch die Stiatte 
verloren, wo ich gewirkt habe ein langes Menschenalter durch, die Statte der 
Arbeit, der Freundschaft, der Liebe , des Ueberschwangs.” Plétzlich brausen 
in ihm Strémungen auf, aus weitesten inneren Fernen kommend, und die 
Damonen seines Wesens lassen ihn Hiob werden. Als Bestimmung nimmt er 
das ihm beschiedene Los auf sich, als Sinnbild des Volkes, dem er sich von 
Blutswegen zugehdérig weifs. Erhabene, nicht minder unheimliche Ziige offen- 
bart er, dem Menschlichen verhaftet und zugleich dem Irdischen wie entriickt, 
eins werdend mit den Michten, die ihn durchdringen und auch im Aufen 
wirken. In der Weite und Tiefe seines Innen wird er sich selber Welt, ge- 
zeichnet, gesegnet. Er verfolgt die Geschehnisse der Zeit und fiihlt “gewiflich, 
da® der Adel von Hellas und die Kiindung von Christus als Bildung wie als 
Verhei® weiter iiber und in den Seelen wachen.” Ein andermal sagt er: “Der 
Meister (Stefan George) hat alles vorgewuft, vorgesprochen . . . immer 
wieder, immer aufs neue vollzieht sich die gleiche Verwirklichung, Entwirk- 
lichung, immer wieder mu es heifen: es ist so weit!” 

In der Fremde unterrichtet sich Wolfskehl iiber das englische und das 
amerikanische Geistesleben, “iiber den heutigen Vers, seine Gestaltungs- 
absichten, sein Gefille, seinen Schmuck und auch iiber die Rede.” Seine 
Bewunderung fiir die englische Prosa wichst “mit der fortschreitenden Be- 
herrschung des Gebiets.’”” Moderne Kunst und Musik beschaftigen ihn; in 
der abstrakten Malerei erblickt er “eine neue Sinnlichkeit, ein neues Sehen.” 
Versonnenes Raunen sind oft die Mitteilungen, hiufiger: Beschwérung der 
Vergangenheit mit dem Blick auf die Schwere des Augenblicks. Bisweilen 
wird in der Erinnerung die Empfindung laut, das Herz spricht, die Liebe; die 
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Zeilen werden zu Hymnen, zu Gedichten in Prosa—man denke an die Er- 
zihlung von dem Sonntag morgen im friihen August, da Wolfskehl an Rilkes 
Grab in Raron sitzt und Melchior Lechter, der spaiter auf dem gleichen Fried- 
hof gebettet ward, die schénsten Lieder des Toten spricht, mit seiner metal- 
lenen Stimme das Brausen des Sturmes iiberténend. Die Verbindung mit alten 
und neuen Freunden gibt dem Verbannten Mut und Kraft. Was ihn vor 
allem “im Licht halt: noch bin ich ein Schaffender, ein Kiinder, ein Bildner. 
Das Werk geht weiter’”—bisher liegen aus der Zeit in Neuseeland auSfer dem 
“Lied an die Deutschen” zwei Bande Lyrik vor: “Hiob” und “Sang aus dem 
Exil.” Zurufe sind die Briefe, im Ton und Ausdruck nach dem lebendig wer- 
denden Gegeniiber geformt, Widerhall zudem der jeweiligen Stimmung. Das 
Eigentliche freilich bleibt ungesagt und unsagbar, voller Geheimnisse, offen- 
bar allein in seinem Dunkel. Im Leid in die Ferne seines Selbst einkehrend 
und aus der Fiille seines Innen schépfend , hat Wolfskehl sein Wesen vollendet, 
treu dem Gesetz, nach dem er angetreten. 

Hervorgehoben sei die Einleitung von Margot Ruben, vielfach eine 
Erganzung zu den “Gespriachen” mit Wolfskehl im “Merkur,” Juni 1958, 
S. 519 ff., knapp in der sprachlichen Fassung, voll Dichte und Reichtum. 
Wichtige Anmerkungen sind dem mit vier Bildern und dem Facsimile einer 
Widmung geschmiickten Buche beigefiigt. Auch Fritz Usingers Nachwort, 
das die Beziehungen Wolfskehls zu George in neuer Sicht darstellt, sei nicht 
iibergangen. 


HELMUT WOCKE 
Bad Oeynhausen/Westfalen 


RAINER MARIA RILKE. SAMTLICHE WERKE. Herausgegeben vom Rilke- 
Archiv. In Verbindung mit Ruth Sieber-Rilke besorgt durch Ernst Zinn. 
Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag. Band 111, 1959. Pp. 972. DM 30. 


Die hier vereinten Lieder, Gruppen und lyrischen Scenen, eine gewichtige 
Erginzung zu den Jugenddichtungen des ersten Bandes, sind in der friiheren, 
heute vergriffenen sechsbindigen Ausgabe der ““Gesammelten Werke” (zuerst 
1927) nicht enthalten: diese Tatsache mag die besondere Bedeutung des vor- 
liegenden Bandes darlegen. Der sehr umfangreiche Stoff ist in zwei Haupt- 
gruppen geordnet. Die erste Abteilung umfaft Dichtungen, deren erneute 
Drucklegung Rilke spiter nicht gestattet hat; ferner solche Arbeiten, die er 
fiir weitere Auflagen umgestaltete, sodann Ungedrucktes; lyrische Spiele 
schlieSen sich an. Der zweite Hauptteil bringt vom Kiinstler selbst veréffent- 
lichte, heute oft au®erst schwer erreichbare Verse aus der Zeit von 1891 bis 
1905, in der Folge der Drucke. Er erschlieSt zudem den reichen Nachlaf: 
Lieder und Widmungen aus den Jahren 1884-97 werden in Auswahl, von 
1898 bis 1905 vollstandig geboten, und zwar in der Reihenfolge der Ent- 
stehung. So entfaltet sich vor unseren Augen das lyrische Schaffen des jungen 
Rilke. Gereimte Gliickwiinsche widmet der Knabe den Eltern zu Festtagen. 
Sprachliche Glaitte und Gewandtheit zeigen die Verse wihrend des Aufent- 
haltes auf den Militarschulen zu St. Pélten und Miahrisch-Weisskirchen; der 
Fiinfzehnjahrige schreibt der Mutter, er sei nun “ganz Literat.” Als Schiiler 
der Handelsakademie in Linz (September 1891-Mai 1892) verfaft er zu 
Festen Verse, fiigt auch Briefen gern “Stanzen” ein. Aus jener Zeit stammt 
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ein grosser Teil des ersten Buches “Leben und Lieder,” andere “Bilder und 
Tagebuchblatter” des Bandchens sind 1892 und 1893 entstanden. Wahrend 
der dreijahrigen privaten Vorbereitung zum Studium, in der Zeit seiner 
Freundschaft zu der um einige Jahre alteren Valery David-Rhonfeld, verfaft 
Rilke eine Fiille von Gedichten, daneben Novellen und Dramen; Verse sind 
ihm, wie er bekennt, “seine zweite Natur geworden.” Nach der glinzend be- 
standenen Reifepriifung, in loser Beziehung zur Universitit Prag stehend, 
entfaltet er eine betriebsame Titigkeit, kniipft viele literarische Beziehungen 
an, ehrgeizig und nach Ruhm verlangend, aber auch in dem Bestreben, wirt- 
schaftlich sich iiber Wasser zu halten und vor seinen Angehdérigen sich in 
seinen schriftstellerischen Bemiihungen und seinem literarischen Ansehen zu 
rechtfertigen. Aus der Enge der Heimat flieht er im Herbst 1896 nach 
Miinchen. Hier begegnet er Lou Andreas-Salomé; was die fast fiinfzehn Jahre 
ailtere Frau ihm ein Leben lang bedeutete, bis in die Tage des qualvollen 
Sterbens, zeigt der Briefaustausch mit ihr. Damals trat fiir Rilke, innerlich 
schon vorbereitet, die entscheidende Wendung zu seiner spiteren Haltung als 
Mensch und Kiinstler ein, auch in dem Verlangen nach Stille, Einsamkeit 
und Sammlung zur Arbeit, die ihm Auftrag wurde, in der Wahl von Freunden 
und gleichgestimmt Ringenden. In einem Brief vom 6. Miirz 1900 heift es: 
“Ich habe fast keine literarischen Beziehungen mehr und vermeide jeden 
Anla®&, solche zu begriinden.” Und eine Au®erung an einen russischen Freund 
vom 24. August 1902 lautet: “Ich habe gar keine Verbindungen mit Menschen, 
nehme an keinem Kreis, keiner Bewegung Anteil: bin mein eigener Kreis und 
eine Bewegung nach innen: so lebe ich.” 


Aus der Fiille des Inhalts sei einiges hervorgehoben. Zum ersten Mal gedruckt 
ist z.B. “Christus/Elf Visionen,’”’ aus den Jahren 1896-98. Weiterhin (mit drei Ausnah- 
men) die Lieder “Dir zur Feier,”’ aus der Zeit vom Mai 1897—Mai 1808, fiir Lou An- 
dreas-Salomé bestimmt, in deren Nachlaf sich ungefihr nur die Hilfte des urspriing- 
lichen Bestandes erhalten hat. Unveréffentlicht war bisher auch das “Spiel, Ludwig 
von Hofmann zu eigen,” gleich dem unvollendeten Gedichtkreis “Die Bilder entlang’”’ 
aus der Bewunderung fiir die Kunst des Malers entstanden. In friiher Fassung auf- 
genommen sind:“Mir zur Feier’”’ (1897-99), in zweiter Auflage 1909 unter dem Titel 
“Die friihen Gedichte” herausgebracht; ferner: “Die weife Fiirstin,’’ “Der Cornet,” 
“Die Gebete,” der erste Teil des “Stunden-Buches,” geschrieben in Berlin-Schmar- 
gendorf, 20. September bis 14. Oktober 1899. Die aus dem reichen Nachlaf wieder- 
gegebenen Verse der Knabenjahre und der Friihzeit (S. 473-782) wollen nicht im 
einzelnen in ihrem Wert und Unwert beurteilt werden—es heifit, Rilkes Entwicklung 
aus ihnen zu erschliefien, seine Wandlungen kennen zu lernen und in ihnen zugleich 
den eigentlichen unverinderlichen Kern seines Wesens zu erfassen, das Bleibende, 
schicksalhaft Gegebene seines Menschen- und Kiinstlertums zu begreifen. In diesem 
Sinne sei auch der iibrige Teil des umfassenden Bandes aufgenommen, gleichwie die an 
autobiographischen Ziigen reiche friithe Novelle “Ewald Tragy,”’ die jetzt in die 
Insel-Biicherei (Nr. 680) Eingang gefunden hat. Warmer Dank gebiihrt wieder Ernst 
Zinn, Professor an der Universitat Tiibingen, der Miihen in unerwartetem Umfang zu 
iiberwinden hatte: die Originaldrucke der ersten Veréffentlichungen, in keiner Samm- 
lung, keinem Archiv, keiner Bibliothek auch nur annihernd vollstindig vorhanden, 
muften unter grofien Schwierigkeiten ausfindig gemacht werden; Entsprechendes gilt 
fiir die Heranziehung der weit verstreuten, vielfach in Privathainden befindlichen Hand- 
schriften—man lese die Mitteilungen im Nachwort. Wichtige Aufschliisse bieten die 
reichen Anmerkungen. Ein alphabetisches Register der Gedichtanfainge und der 
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Uberschriften ist beigefiigt. Ein Inhaltsverzeichnis mit Enstehungsdaten beschlieft 
das Buch, das die entscheidende Grundlage bildet fiir die noch nicht hinreichend er- 
forschte Jugendzeit Rilkes bis 1905. 


HELMUT WOcKE 
Bad Oeynhausen/ Westfalen 


RarNer Maria RILke: THE RING oF Forms. By Frank Wood. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. 240. $4.50. 


Professor Wood is the first scholar in the United States to publish a full-scale 
study of Rilke; American Germanists should be proud of their pioneering col- 
league. The reader of Wood’s articles on Rilke has hoped that their author 
would turn his hand to a larger form; for it became obvious from pieces like 
“Rilke and Eliot” and “Rilke’s ‘Keats-Bild’,” that Wood possessed an un- 
usual skill at sensible interpretation. Too many Germanists in the United 
States are not interested in the English literary tradition; too many German- 
ists here (as in Germany) produce the sound and fury of interpretation while 
neglecting, somehow, to say anything pertinent about the work they have at 
their mercy. But Woods knows his Keats and his Browning, his Hopkins and 
his Yeats and his Eliot; and his interpretations aid the reader rather than 
mystifying him. 

The pattern of the book is refreshingly straightforward: Wood does not 
juggle chronologies, nor does he engage in dramatics. In the introduction he 
offers some clear-headed reflections on the different kinds of Rilke-criticism. 
Chapter One, “The Early Workshop,” is a discussion of the poems and prose 
from the years before Das Buch vom ménchischen Leben; Chapter Two, of 
“The Dark God” of Das Stunden-Buch; Chapter Three, of the Newe Gedichte 
and their “Experiment in Objectivity.” “The Autobiography of a Book” is 
on Malte; “The Critical Years” has as its subject the work Rilke did, and the 
spiritual troubles he suffered, in the time between Malte’s publication and 
that busy February of 1922 at Muzot. Chapters Six and Seven, “Angel” and 
“Orpheus,” deal, as one might expect, with the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets 
to Orpheus; after a brief glance at Rilke’s French poems and his last German 
works, the “Conclusion” ends with an interpretation of “Der Geist Ariel” 
(a shortened version of Wood’s article on the same poem), which summarizes 
all Wood’s arguments. Wood’s book is not a specimen of that genre, at once 
cloudy and windy, called the “inner biography.” Instead, it provides a com- 
mentary on the literary products of Rilke’s life, which was, as Wood puts it, 
“one long apprenticeship, an unending workshop whose doors were opened for 
only very special exhibits” (p. 4). Without question, Wood has achieved what 
he set out to do: “My limited aim has been, by analyzing persistent themes 
and motifs in their original context, to give a broader idea of how a great 
poet can be, at one and the same time, one of the most ‘paradoxical’ and yet 
most ‘consistent’ personalities of our time” (p. 5). 

Wood thinks not of one audience but of several. First, he will restore 
the mental health of the Rilke-scholar who has confused, or dulled, his wits 
by trying to understand what writers of the Kaufmann-Bassermann-Giinther 
line mean; among Wood’s healing devices are such acute observations as: 
“{Rilke] writes, in fact, about certain select objects in nature rather than 
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about nature itself” (p. 25), or “Strip away from his works the disguises and 
the masks, penetrate beneath the nuances and the evasions, and a skeletal 
Christianity stares one in the face” (p. 6), or “The greatness of his best poetry 
lies in the fact that each isolated subject or theme, while seemingly bearing 
only aesthetic implications, exposes a highly sensitive nerve of modern living”’ 
(p. 196). Such sentences are worth miles and miles of “Weltinnenraum.” 
And Wood admirably serves a second group: distorting neither Rilke nor the 
English poets, Wood constantly points out similarities that should make the 
Anglist or the “Americanist” feel at home. Finally, the general reader should 
not find Wood’s book at all difficult to follow. Some details might confuse 
him (for example, the abrupt introduction of Jacobsen on page 27: “The al- 
most total absence of the death theme . . . would seem surprising, since Rilke 
had already begun to read Jacobsen as early as 1897’’); but, thanks to the 
clarity of Wood’s arguments and his exemplary style, Rilke will not seem too 
complicated even to the only moderately well-read. 

Aesthetic problems are Wood’s first concern; however, he is also quite 
aware of the intellectual currents which helped to form Rilke’s mind. He 
calls attention to the fact that Rilke “was always something of a social revo- 
lutionary” (p. 28), he skirts Rilke’s affinities to Naturalism, he mentions 
Rilkean echoes of “primitivistic cults popular during the first quarter of our 
century” (p. 154). Near the book’s end, he tells how technical terms became 
more and more a part of the ageing Rilke’s vocabulary (pp. 203-205); of the 
Sonnets to Orpheus, 1, 13, he says: “Poems like this betray in some way how 
much a product of the early century, the age of Mach and sensational meta- 
physics, Rilke really was” (p. 197). These comments, peripheral though they 
may be to Wood’s principal arguments, are stimulating just the same; one is 
reminded of how useful (and how likely to elicit charges of blasphemy from 
Rilke-cultists) a study of Rilke’s intellectual background could be: Rilke, 
after all, did not live in a vacuum. 

Rainer Maria Rilke: The Ring of Forms has, to be sure, some blemishes. 
The mysterious references throughout the book to the “Ring of Forms” 
(a translation of the “Umkreis der Gestalten”’ of ““Narziss II’’) are a little irri- 
tating; this bit of hocus-pocus clashes with Wood’s otherwise reasonable way 
of going about things. Wood readily accepts the theory about young Rilke’s 
linguistic and intellectual impoverishment through the isolation of Prague 
German and Prague Germans from the mother body of the language; but did 
not Prague and the contact with the Slavic world give Rilke, in fact, a richer 
experience than that of his colleagues “drauSen im Reich”? And did not 
Rilke acquire his skill at mixing foreign elements into his German (something 
Wood praises on page 93) by experimenting with German and Czech? Also, 
Wood toys with the old story about Rilke’s “Slavic blood”: “In Rilke the 
western plastic form-sense had always to confront an innate Slavic musicality” 
(p. 138). That a struggle goes on in Rilke’s production between a “form- 
sense” and “musicality,” is certainly true; but why does the “musicality”— 
as so often in books about Rilke—have to be “‘Slavic’’? Are Slavs more musical 
than Germans? And is there any proof that Rilke had Slavic ancestors? 

Wood seems undecided just how to judge the value of Rilke’s contacts 
with “Western formalism” or, more specifically, with French art and French 
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poetry. At the close of the chapter on Neue Gedichte, he deprecates the 
“Western” influence: “Rilke is obviously indebted to France and its artistic 
models. ... Yet the goat du réel detected in this poetry is not the ‘reality’ 
(Wirklichkeit) Rilke was ultimately heading for. . . . Hence his solution for 
obtaining significant form in the Paris poems is, in many ways, a synthetic 
and artificial one” (p. 94). But, writing of the Narcissus poems, Wood notes: 
“{Rilke’s] very absorption with a theme which has exercised on the French an 
irresistible fascination is another proof of his affinity with Western thought” 
(p. 142), which would indicate that the West spoke more directly to Rilke 
than Wood had thought some fifty pages earlier. Then, discussing the Duino 
Elegies, Wood says that “Most of the Elegies commemorate, at least once, 
some moment in the history of Western art”’ (p. 162), an excellent observation 
but one which cuts still more ground out from under the statement about the 
Neue Gedichte. The Sonnets to Orpheus contain “flowers, statues, gardens, and 
unicorns [which] are salvaged instances of the Western tradition, symbolical 
rather than representative, no longer seen as isolated things but fitted into a 
pattern...” (p. 210). If the “Western” tradition was so foreign to Rilke’s 
“musical” soul, how then could it leave such a heavy deposit on that soul? 


There are several minor errors of fact and misleading statements in Wood’s book. 
The translation of “Der kleine Dratenfk”’ as simply “Little Dratenik” (p. 14) may cre- 
ate a false impression; ‘“DrAtenfk’’ is not a proper name but rather the term, in “Kiichel- 
béhmisch,”’ for a vendor of wire-articles. (Fritz Mauthner explains the word in his 
novel, Vom armen Franischko, 1876, where the hero is a “Drdtenfk.’”’) On page 29, Wood 
says that Gleich und frei was given in Prague in 1901, and that its failure “furthered 
[Rilke’s] decision to leave the country.” It was presented in the summer of 1896; Rilke 


left Prague for Munich in September of that year. Elisabeth’s last name (in Das 
Christkind) is Horvat, not Horvant (p. 33). It is not just “Aglaja’s disruption of the 
hunchback’s childhood dream” (p. 34) that makes King Bohusch “rail against church 
and state’’; he also wants to show off in front of his mother and his girl-friend, Fran- 
tischka. In Die Letzten, Marie is not a “peasant”’ (p. 35), although her grandfather was; 
and a “ghostly Walpurga” does not enter “upon the scene’’: the apparition is Frau 
Malcorn, whom her son, the sickly Harald, believes to be Walpurga, the ghost of Castle 
Skal. “Jugendbildnis meines Vaters,” from Neue Gedichte, is discussed among the poems 
of Das Buch der Bilder (p. 67). Analyzing the influence of Baudelaire on the Neue 
Gedichte, Wood devotes a good deal of space to “Das Lied des Bettlers’”’ (pp. 82-83), 
which however is one of “Die Stimmen”’ in Das Buch der Bilder. (Neue Gedichte contains 
a poem “Die Bettler’’; Wood calls “Das Lied des Bettlers”’ simply “The Beggar.”) The 
first names of Herman Bang and Sigbj¢rn Obstfelder are misspelled on page 102. The 
translation of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, with the date 
1911, is adduced as evidence of Rilke’s productivity in the years 1910-19. The Sonnets 
were translated on Capri in March and April, 1907, and first published in 1908. 

The details in Wood’s discussion of Rilke and music (pp. 138-44) are particularly 
confusing. Wood opens with a mention of a “long, shapeless poem of 1890” (p. 138), 
without giving any reference; here too, contrary to his usual practice (with quotations 
of more than one line) of providing the German original as well as the English transla- 
tion he includes only the English. The poem, actually written on October 28, 1900, is 
to be found in Tagebiicher aus der Friihzeit (Leipzig, 1942, pp. 360-63), and the text in 
question runs: “Musik! Musik! Ordnerin der Geriiusche, / nimm was zerstreut ist in 
der grofien Stunde, / verrollte Perlen locke du an Schniire.’’ In his index of “Titles and 
First Lines,” Wood includes the opening line of his translation together with a German 
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text, “Musik! Musik! Orderin [sic] der Geriiusche”; however, the passage he quotes 
really begins with line twenty-two of the poem. 

Wood should have indicated his sources more clearly: everyone can make his way 
about in the standard texts, but the “uncollected poems” (not least because of the 
learnedly complicated arrangement employed by Professor Zinn in Gedichte 1906-1926 
and in the second volume of the new Werke) are a land with which few Rilke-scholars, 
let alone interested laymen, are thoroughly familiar. The “poem” mentioned on page 
141, “Music: Water of our Fountain Basins,’”’ and included in the index of titles and 
first lines, is in reality line twenty-two in a long dedicatory poem, “Musik,” from De- 
cember 18, 1925 (Werke, 11, 266-67; Gedichte 1906-1926, pp. 422-23). Rilke, it must be 
admitted, appears to have cut off the section beginning “Musik: du Wasser...” by a 
score of his pen, but this fact will not help the reader trying to locate the poem, since 
it is listed, in Zinn’s two editions, only under its correct first line, “Die, welche 
schlaft ...,’’ and its title, “Musik.”” On page 143, Wood quotes from “a later Nar- 
cissus poem”: “Oh for a mouth, a mouth, / some one to speak and sing... / just to 
hear something, without / being the thing. . . .”” Again, the reader who wants to find 
the original text is baffled; after some searching he will discover, through his own efforts, 
that the passage is the third strophe of an untitled poem from January, 1922 (Werke, 
Il, 133; Gedichte 1906-1926, p. 275): “Aber ein Mund, ein Mund—, / einer der singt 
und spricht .. . / diirft ich nur héren und / wire es nicht... .” 

A few mistakes and omissions remain to be listed. “Klage’s’”’ on page 154 should be 
“Klages’s.”” On page 164, Wood states that the Sonnets to Orpheus were written “some 
twelve years’’ after the First Elegy; however, only fen years passed between January, 
1912, and February, 1922. “Orpheus. Eurydike. Hermes.” is given the date 1914 on 
page 183; the date is repeated on page 208. The poem, one of the Neue Gedichte, was 
composed at Rome early in 1904, and received its final polishing, later in the same year, 
in the Gibsons’ home at Jonsered. Finally, why are no translations provided for the 
French poems quoted in the last chapter? 


It is too bad that the taking of small issues requires as much space as the 
paying of large compliments. Professor Wood’s book, apart from its minor 
beauty-flaws, is a model of balance and clarity; the present reviewer is glad 
to have it in his library. 


GEORGE C. SCHOOLFIELD 
Duke University 


PHASES OF RILKE. By Norbert Fuerst. (Indiana University Publications: 
Humanities Series No. 40.) Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958. 
Pp. viii+ 209. $3.50. 


Professor Fuerst’s book might be classed, one supposes, as a biography. It 
tells the story of Rilke’s life and works in sixteen short chapters, taking the 
reader on the familiar journey from Prague to Muzot. As a matter of fact, it 
has a good deal of the travelogue about it, since Professor Fuerst offers colorful 
descriptions of most of the major Rilke-sites. The Worpswede passage, for 
example, begins: “The Liineburg Heath is... full of blossoms, bees and 
birds, brushes and bushes, and quiet waters, ponds and brooks... . It is a 
fairytale-dreaming land . . . ” (pp. 25-26). After each scene is set, Fuerst in- 
troduces the women who populate it; then he describes the works the “phase” 
produced. 


Since he prefers the nonintellectual approach to literary history (“To 
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one who has surrendered to the mysteries of the Elegies, who has been initiated 
not by intellectual penetration [that is not necessary] but by consent and ac- 
ceptance, the Sonnets are even more satisfying, more whole, more holy.” 
p. 191), he does not penetrate very deeply into Rilke’s poems or prose; for, 
after all, “the insider finds nothing to explain, the outsider finds no explana- 
tion” (p. 189). Nor is Fuerst willing to do more than skim the biographical 
surface; now and then he hints that his subject was made of more dashing 
stuff than some sanctimonious Rilke-addicts would like us to suppose, but 
just as often he draws a merciful curtain over the poet’s emotional life. “There 
follow letters which one has no right to copy, so much are they the inalienable 
possession of two people only ” (p. 140). Having come to the epilogue, the 
reader wonders—not impudently, but in all seriousness—why the book was 
written. “It is reasonable to assert that through the years, after every doubt 
injected by some ingenious critic, we have found the work to contain, not the 
refutation of that doubt, but its complementary truth” (p. 208). With these 
words, Fuerst denies the validity of the discipline he represents; but in his 
penultimate paragraph he reveals, by inference, why he has gone to all the 
trouble. He is, evidently, a “lover” (to use his own term) of Rilke: “Even the 
‘silly’ reactions of ‘ordinary’ people are closer to a poet’s heart than the 
hedgings of astute critics. .. . In the battle of the lovers and the critics Rilke 
always was on the right side” (p. 209). 

The book, however, is by no means as maddening as items such as Anni 
Carlsson’s Gesang ist Dasein or Gertrud Baumer’s Ich kreise um Gott: Der 
Beter R. M. Rilke. Despite Fuerst’s dislike of the intellect, his judgments, 
biographical and aesthetic, are usually very sound, and, except on the final 
pages, he does not cast his eyes toward Heaven as he writes. He rides no 
hobbies, he does not favor any single work or period. Thus Phases of Rilke has 
many qualities which should make it a good manual for undergraduates; 
Fuerst has a knack for putting things attractively and simply, and students 
may even be attracted rather than put off by those passages where (to use 
an image from Fuerst’s favorite art, music) the vibrato gets too thick. There 
are some good ideas, although not many, for the Rilke-scholar, too: Fuerst’s 
observation that “Der Knabe” is a picture of an imaginary fire-company 
(p. 53), his evaluation of Rilke’s later letters to Clara (p. 84), his remark that 
Rilke’s war-years in Munich “were . . . the years of his most reckless abandon 
to private life” (p. 121), and his interpretation of the Fifth Elegy as “expres- 
sionist theater” (p. 159, cf. also p. 164). The discussion of “Scepticism and 
Enthusiasm” (pp. 178-80) warrants close study; Fuerst is right when he says: 
“The case is probably unique in world literature that something as negative 
as aporia has led to so much positive enthusiasm” (p. 179). 

One cannot always agree with Fuerst’s judgments on details. Wolfgang Schneditz’s 
republication of Phia Rilke’s Ephemeriden (Graz, 1949), did not show that “both her 
intelligence and her character were above average” (p. 5); the Ephemeriden give in- 
controvertible proof that Phia was a snobbish nincompoop. It is not sure that Rilke 
was released from Mihrisch-Weisskirchen “because his health gave way” (p. 8). The 
movement for Czech independence was hardly “insignificant’”’ in the 1890’s (p. 9). 
Young Rilke was not “attracted only to women who were artists” (p. 27); witness the 
instructress at the Linz commercial school and Valery David-Rhonfeld. If “Rilke stands 
at the end of the long road of German poetry” (p. 72), what is one going to do with 
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Gottfried Benn? It has never been determined whether the letters of Marianna Alco- 
forado are “spurious,” as Fuerst says (p. 91), or not. Toledo is not in the north of 
Spain (p. 106); it lies southwest of Madrid. Did Rilke really devour the “choicest works” 
of Scandinavian literature (p. 136)? The books of Karin Michaelis, Edith Nebelong- 
Rode, and Peter Norden, read and esteemed by Rilke, are not literature at all; Gustaf 
af Geijerstam, whom Rilke ranked next to Jacobsen, is important from a literary- 
historical but not an artistic point of view. If Fuerst’s statement that Rilke “came to 
Copenhagen and understood its language” (p. 136) is meant literally, then he is mis- 
taken: Rilke never learned to speak Danish. As for Swedish, Fuerst says Rilke “learned 
it only with difficulty.” Actually, he never bothered to learn it at all. 


In his introduction Fuerst has bravely confessed the shortcomings of his 
English. His style gets more natural as the book goes on—the interpretations 
are generally much better written than the expositions—but oddities are to 
be found everywhere in his prose. Sometimes he falls into ambiguities. Sum- 
ming up on the affair between Rilke and Lou Andreas-Salomé, he writes: “We 
feel now behind much of his work of the years 1897-1900 the resonance of a 
‘double bottom’ ” (p. 19). Or: “As soon as his little daughter Ruth was born, 
Rilke saw worry and care staring him in the face” (p. 31), a sentiment to 
which many a frustrated Rilke-researcher will gladly subscribe, but one which 
seems hard on the unfortunate infant. Of “Der Panther’s” “Und ‘hért im 
Herzen auf zu sein,”’ Fuerst writes: “The most common word of the language 
acquires here the note of a muted tuba” (pp. 73-74). Composers write for 
muted tuba only when they want a comic effect. 

Other sentences leave the reader puzzled. “The squeamishness of 
[Rilke’s] sujets, however, did not cloud his penetrating observation” (p. 10). 
{Lou} was as old as Frau von Stein when the latter met Goethe, while Rilke 
was much younger than the great poet when she decided to be more than a 
Frau von Stein to him” (p. 17). “The New Poems is the first book that finds 
grace in the eyes of the strict Miss Butler and the one that has most im- 
pressed his [!]English and American fellow-students in the art of poetry” 
(p. 69). The extended metaphor on “modern German literature” (pp. 70-72) 
gets badly out of hand; the scene of action is a castle, where “the lady 
[the German lyric] was locked up, for ten years, with a most possessive lover, 
Stefan George’’—of all people. 

Nevertheless, the book has a virtue which makes up for many of its faults: 
Professor Fuerst thinks and writes with infectious good-nature and enthusi- 
asm. “Er tut doch,” as old Wilhelm Raabe said, “seine Schuldigkeit mit 
Weinlaub und Eppich.” 


GEorRGE C, SCHOOLFIELD 
Duke University 


A MANUAL oF TEXTUAL ANALYsIs. By Vinton A. Dearing. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press; London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1959. Pp. ix+108. $3.75. 


No area of literary study is less understood than textual criticism. Such 
neglect is a paradox, since a satisfactory text is the necessary starting-point 
for many other literary disciplines. (For example, the techniques of close 
reading practiced by New Critics demand a text that is free of corruption.) 
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The average student of literature tends to dismiss textual investigation as 
dull, incomprehensible, or even irrelevant, while at the same time he accepts 
unquestioningly whatever text lies open before him. Few speakers before 
learned assemblages are greeted with more dismay than the textual scholar 
who hands out cryptic tables and charts and reads a paper which the audience 
already assumes is unrelated to normal human concerns. Yet most of this 
same audience, if asked, would probably profess a childlike faith that “the 
principles of textual criticism” are enshrined somewhere among the eternal 
verities. In reality, many of these “principles” are debatable and ought to 
be argued more widely than they are. A handful of textual theorists speak out 
at infrequent intervals, but they are rarely heeded by that vast majority 
which Fredson Bowers has called “our amateur academic editors.” 

Prior to the book under review—by Professor Vinton A. Dearing, textual 
editor of the California Dryden—recent textual theory has exhibited a state 
of chaos which the layman might well find astonishing. Post-Lachmannian in- 
vestigation began auspiciously with two independent studies, Sir Walter 
Greg’s The Calculus of Variants (1927) and the work of Dom Henri Quentin, 
known chiefly to English-speaking scholars in the admirably clear summary 
and critique by J. Burke Severs (“Quentin’s Theory of Textual Criticism,” 
English Institute Annual 1941 [1942], pp. 65-93). Though Quentin’s theories 
include some fallacies, Severs isolates and explains his all-important principle 
of “intermediaries.” Greg’s volume remains the most durable of all contribu- 
tions to textual theory, a fitting monument to a first-rate mind. Nevertheless, 
Greg deliberately avoided certain problems which the practical critic must 
face, and the lucidity of his reasoning is partly concealed behind an impersonal 
style and a needless proliferation of pseudomathematical symbols. 

Subsequent contributions have been less notable. With barely a nod at 
Quentin, Archibald Hill undertook, among other things, to lay down “orderly 
and consistent” rules for dealing with situations which Greg had deemed in- 
soluble by logical methods (“Some Postulates for Distributional Study of 
Texts,” SB, 11 [1950-51], 63-95). Followed rigidly, Hill’s rules would fre- 
quently require an editor to adopt corrupt readings. If Hill is overly syste- 
matic, not enough system is discernible in treatments such as those of Elsie 
Vaughan Hitchcock (The life and death of S’ Thomas Moore, 1932) and Edwin 
Wolf IT (“ ‘If Shadows Be a Picture’s Excellence’: An Experiment in Critical 
Bibliography,” PMLA, tx1tt [1948], 831-57). Because of the primitive con- 
dition of textual criticism, most of these writers were forced—as Mr. Dearing 
is—to invent extensive new terminology. 

Mr. Dearing’s book is an ambitious attempt to impose order upon this 
chaos. Though a number of deficiencies will reluctantly be noted later on, 
Mr. Dearing succeeds, for the most part, in effecting a synthesis of the 
theories of his predecessors, incorporating what is valid and discarding what 
is not. His four chapters are essentially a practical reinterpretation of Greg 
combined with Quentin’s principle of “intermediaries” and Hill’s principle of 
“simplicity.” To this synthesis he further adds important new emphases on 
old concepts, as well as several new concepts of his own. 

Mr. Dearing’s combination of Quentin with Greg is largely original, since 
Hill did little more than observe that the two systems are compatible. 
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Quentin’s principle of “intermediaries,” while sufficiently obvious, is neverthe- 
less extremely helpful for defining limited areas in coniplex textual relation- 
ships. Given three variant texts A, B, and C, of the same work, Quentin held 
that if two of these texts never agree against the third, the third occupies an 
intermediate position on the line connecting the two others in the stemma. 
Thus if A and B agree against C, and B and C against A, but never A and C 
against B, B is intermediary—though this conclusion does not indicate the 
direction of change. To secure universal validity, Mr. Dearing adopts a 
negative formulation of Quentin’s concept and rechristens it the principle of 
“exclusion”; thus, in the example, B could not be intermediary if A and C 
agree against it. In practice, however, Mr. Dearing’s procedure is identical 
with Quentin’s because he also adopts the principle of “simplicity.” 

Unfortunately, some reservations must be felt concerning the principle 
of “simplicity,” which Hill first brought into textual criticism from the natural 
sciences. Its origin should warn us of a danger: the bases of textual criticism 
are just sufficiently mathematical to tempt the critic to set up for a scientist, 
and just sufficiently nonmathematical to make this temptation an insidious 
trap. The temptation and the trap are illustrated by the concept of the lectio 
difficilior, which, applied too rigidly, could become a “principle” that the best 
text is the one closest to gibberish. 

The principle of “simplicity” is the well-known scientific dictum that 
when a set of facts can be explained equally well by two or more different 
hypotheses, the simplest hypothesis is always to be preferred. To a degree, 
intelligent thought must be guided by some such premise, and surely no one 
would quarrel with its negative statement as a mere caution against intro- 
ducing unwarranted complications. Doubts about the extent of its applica- 
bility in textual criticism may, however, arise when we find this principle 
erected into dogma, especially if there is reason to suspect that important con- 
siderations have been ignored. To cite an extreme analogy, if a man is known 
to have traveled from one mountaintop to another, the simplest hypothesis 
is that he flew through the air in a straight line, though we shall not assume 
that he did: other considerations will suggest that he followed a longer and 
more complicated route through the intervening valley. Similarly, when Mr. 
Dearing maintains that, the evidence permitting, all extant manuscripts of 
a work must be arranged in a pattern of direct descent because that is the 
simplest form, one wonders whether adequate account has been taken of 
either the normal decimation of formerly existing manuscripts or, more im- 
portant, the tendency for surviving manuscripts to be collaterals—that is, in- 
dependently derived. This tendency, be it noted, is implicitly recognized 
throughout Greg’s discussion. 

Furthermore, Mr. Dearing does not face up squarely to a key circum- 
stance: when several different stemmas can explain a group of manuscript 
variants, the choice is often not between simplicity and complexity, but be- 
tween slightly varying degrees of simplicity. The principle of “simplicity” 
then seems a rather arbitrary means of deciding between tweedledum and 
tweedledee. Mr. Dearing remarks disarmingly that even with only “three 
states of a text, it is not always immediately obvious that one possible diagram 
is simpler than, and therefore to be preferred to, another” (p. 20). Indeed it 
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is not. It is not even certain how degrees of “simplicity” are to be measured, 
for Mr. Dearing differs substantially from Hill on this point, Hill concedes 
(in a footnote) that his method of calculation is “arbitrary” and that he 
adopted it solely because it is “convenient” and because “I have not found 
that it distorts the facts” (p. 89). To the objection that conclusions reached 
by such arbitrary procedure can easily be upset by new evidence, Hill and 
Mr. Dearing answer that this risk is inherent in the method and therefore 
immaterial; but it is hardly reassuring, if his conclusion is thus disproved, to 
be blandly told by the textual critic that everything is really quite satisfactory 
because he went wrong by rule. 

The goal of the textual scholar is not to devise elaborate rituals, but to 
recover the true text. The issue is crucial, for Mr. Dearing’s extensive prac- 
tical applications depend upon the principle of “simplicity” and remain de- 
batable so long as the principle is rigidly enforced. Some modification of Mr. 
Dearing’s stand could, however, probably render his methods more com- 
pletely acceptable. This modification should recognize that in textual criti- 
cism, mathematical methodology can usually carry us only up to a point, 
beyond which the critic must rely on his own judgment unhindered by pseudo- 
scientific machinery. To facilitate the exercise of judgment, it may sometimes 
be desirable, lacking evidence of direct descent, to assume independent descent 
as more flexible, more general, and even more probable. 

In addition to his three-way synthesis of Greg, Quentin, and Hill, Mr. 
Dearing performs a service by legitimizing a distinction which has long been 
implicit in textual practice, though it has not been canonized as a concept. If I 
fully understand Mr. Dearing’s explanation—I am not certain that I do— 
this distinction can be illustrated by a simple example which, for some reason, 
he does not use. Suppose that manuscript B has been copied from manuscript 
A without verbal alteration, and that manuscript C has been copied from A 
with some verbal variants. Now, there are two ways of interpreting the rela- 
tionship of C to B. From a purely mechanical point of view, C does not in any 
sense derive from B, since both derive independently from A. On the other 
hand, the readings of C could be said to derive from those of B. Moreover, if 
only B and C are extant, the textual critic may be unable to distinguish B 
from A, and he may find it convenient, as well as harmless, to assume that 
B is A and therefore an ancestor of C. The first point of view Mr. Dearing 
labels “bibliographical,” the second “textual.” In somewhat the way mathe- 
matical laws are used in physics, this distinction permits the critic to work 
out a stemmatic diagram on the abstract “textual” level before returning to 
the factual “bibliographical” level for final establishment of text. Such pro- 
cedure should be valid if there is no attempt to draw unjustified “biblio- 
graphical” inferences from “textual” assumptions. 

Unhappily, Mr. Dearing’s choice of terms is not entirely suitable. To the 
term “bibliographical” there can, of course, be no objection; it is here used 
with the exact meaning which analytical bibliography has given it. The term 
“textual,’”’ however, is seriously misleading, since it is commonly employed 
in a broader sense than Mr. Dearing requires. A more limited, more precise 
word should be found. Mr. Dearing’s use of “textual’’ may suggest a disposi- 
tion to claim too much for his idea. Chapter I, in which he explains his new 
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formulation, is so sententious that his distinctions between “bibliographical” 
and “textual” procedures occasionally seem artificial. A similar hyperbole 
appears in his preface, where he asserts that his book rests “upon wholly 
different principles from any earlier method” (p. vii). 

If too much is claimed for some principles, others are presented over- 
modestly. Among the latter is Mr. Dearing’s handling of the classic case of 
circularity in textual criticism, whereby subjective judgments as to what 
readings are correct or original are used to determine the stemma, which in 
turn is used to determine what readings are correct or original. Though this 
fallacy has previously been exposed in theory, it continues to crop up in 
practice. Mr. Dearing counteracts it by insisting, like Hill before him, that a 
stemma be first worked out without regard to the direction of textual change; 
only then is attention given to the correctness or originality of the readings. 
In other words, the distributional evidence must be exhausted before any 
directional evidence is invoked. Unless this procedural order is observed, the 
semimathematical potential of textual criticism cannot be fully realized. 

Another valuable contribution is Mr. Dearing’s elaborate series of dia- 
grams showing which specific stemmas will satisfy various specific patterns 
of readings. This feature is more significant than it seems. For years (especially 
since Greg), textual criticism has been split by a gap between theory and prac- 
tice, a gap corresponding roughly to its division into mathematical and non- 
mathematical aspects. While the theorist soared off to his platonic elysium, 
the earth-bound practical critic was often left to grub his way among real 
variants which refused to behave logically. Mr. Dearing’s practical diagrams 
promise to narrow the gap. Despite possible flaws (including a too-rigid in- 
sistence upon the principle of “simplicity’”’), his diagrams remain surprisingly 
valid and should be useful to the expert who understands their limitations. 
At the very least, they will remind the textual scholar of the range of stemmas 
which could explain a group of variants in an actual situation. 

A few weaknesses in Mr. Dearing’s theories have been noticed; regretta- 

bly, others, in the structure and style of his volume, are more serious. The 
book struggles unsuccessfully to embrace two very disparate goals. As the 
word “manual” in its title implies, it purportedly offers the layman an intro- 
duction to received principles. Simultaneously, it confronts the expert with 
numerous innovations in textual theory. To such an ambitious double pur- 
pose, which would daunt the most artful writer, Mr. Dearing proves unequal. 
Trouble begins on the first pages of the book, since it leads off with Mr. 
Dearing’s exposition of “bibliographical” and “textual’’ procedures. Later, we 
encounter startling shifts in the level of presentation which suggest that the 
author did not decide what audience he was addressing. After pages of ab- 
struse discussion which might baffle even a Greg, we receive this kind of ad- 
vice (p. 56): 
In comparing the manuscripts, the scholar will naturally seek optimum conditions of 
light, air, comfort, quiet, and freedom from interruption. The work space should be 
capacious, and all necessary tools, as magnifying glass, ultraviolet lamp, and so on, 
within arm’s reach. 


It is not even always evident why Mr. Dearing’s chapter divisions fall where 
they do. 
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Faulty structure is not the book’s chief shortcoming, however, for it 
lacks clarity of expression, especially at points where clarity is most needed. 
In other branches of scholarship, unclear writing may sometimes be a venial 
sin; in textual criticism, where the subject is intrinsically difficult to com- 
municate, it is mortal. Whole pages in Mr. Dearing’s book are almost un- 
readable. To choose an instance at random, the long paragraph spanning 
pages 20 and 21 makes little clear sense by itself, though its content is fairly 
simple; to understand it, one must study the following five pages. 

In some passages, the reader must guess the author’s meaning; in others, 
the author does not seem to mean exactly what he says. The latter situation 
occurs in the first example in Chapter IV, the text of Dryden’s epilogue to 
Etherege’s Man of Mode (pp. 69-72). This discussion is not easy to reconcile 
with Mr. Dearing’s earlier treatment in the California Dryden (1, 396-98), 
which at least recognized the conclusion I should think probably correct. The 
epilogue is preserved in three manuscripts M1, M2, and M3, and in the three 
quartos of the play published in 1676, 1684, and 1693. In his later account, 
Mr. Dearing concludes that M2 and M3 descend from a hypothetical inter- 
mediary, and that this intermediary and M1 descend through a second hypo- 
thetical intermediary from Q, which is a collective symbol for the three quarto 
texts. This stemma is specified as “textual,” but Mr. Dearing adds that the 
“bibliographical” diagram would differ only in separating the three printed 
texts from each other. Thus he seems to assume that all three extant manu- 
scripts are “bibliographical” descendants of the printed version. 

To this “bibliographical” stemma three objections may be registered. 
First, most of the variants on which Mr. Dearing bases his conclusion are too 
slight to be used as evidence in manuscript work. Mr. Dearing’s practice 
possibly reflects a preoccupation with printed texts, where the smaller variants 
are sometimes significant. In particular, his only reason for postulating the 
earlier of the two hypothetical intermediaries is a single-letter variant (line 3), 
and the letters involved are o and e, which are often indistinguishable in Res- 
toration handwriting. Mr. Dearing here violates his own principle of “sim- 
plicity.” Second, Mr. Dearing does not indicate that he has examined the 
adjacent context in the three manuscripts to ascertain whether they charac- 
teristically derive material from printed sources. Restoration scholars who 
have worked with Bodl. MS. Don. b. 8 (which is Mr. Dearing’s M3) may be 
surprised at his conclusion that it derives this poem from a printed text. 

Even if the first two objections are withdrawn, a third objection is that 
Mr. Dearing has not considered the probability that the situation indicated 
in his “bibliographical” diagram would ever occur. We must remember that 
a printed text, far from being a single copy, would normally have existed in 
several hundred to several thousand copies which were virtually alike; thus, 
when two or more manuscripts derive from a printed text, they almost always 
derive from different copies and therefore do not share variants against the 
printed text. Yet Mr. Dearing’s scheme requires that his five manuscripts, 
three extant and two inferential, should all descend from one printed copy. 
The mathematical odds against such an occurrence are overwhelming. In the 
absence of strong new evidence, Mr. Dearing’s position—if he means what 
he says—is scarcely tenable. 
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In summary, A Manual of Textual Analysis is a disappointing book, for 
it misses a magnificent opportunity. As a “manual” it is inadequate, and 
not many specialists have the patience to penetrate all of its obscure passages. 
It is a pity that the book was not planned and written more carefully, for Mr. 
Dearing offers stimulating new concepts to the theorist, and his volume might 
have reached the wide audience that is necessary if textual criticism is to 
become the product of many minds rather than a few. The most important 
lesson in the book is perhaps this: readers will pay scant attention to textual 
critics who do not present their abstract subjects clearly. 


Davin M. VIETH 
University of Kansas 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WITCHCRAFT AND DEMONOLOGY. By Rossell Hope 
Robbins. New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., [1959]. Pp. 571 (250 illus- 
trations). $7.50. 


Mr. Robbins is to be congratulated on giving us a useful and “fascinating” 
book, a book which may serve both the curious reader and the serious stu- 
dent interested in carrying his enquiry further. With such students in mind 
and realizing the limitations of space forced on him by a single volume, Mr. 
Robbins has appended a valuable, selective bibliography of primary and sec- 
ondary works on witchcraft and demonology (1,140 items), prefaced (1) by a 
critical estimate of twenty-five general works on particular aspects of both 
subjects and (2) by a classified subject bibliography directing the student 
to specific works in the main bibliography. I am somewhat surprised by the 
omission of George L. Kittredge’s important Witchcraft in Old and New Eng- 
land (1929) from the twenty-five books in (1) above. 

Mr. Robbins writes well and clearly and is not oppressed by an over- 
Bowdlerizing niceness. Nor does he allow himself very often to interrupt with 
outraged comment on the sheer horror of man’s unspeakable inhunianity all 
too often laid bare to the bone in these pages. As he well says: “a reader will 
see that the subject matter of witchcraft is even more terrible when presented 
without editorial comment” (Preface, p. 2). The individual articles are lively 
and packed with concrete detail and examples, often reproducing, complete, 
documents of great human pathos or historical interest. One aspect of the 
book which deserves special praise is the some 250 excellently chosen illus- 
trations reproduced from manuscripts and rare printed sources. 

In reading here and there in the volume I lighted on a few slight errors 
or questions of interpretation which may be worth pointing out in the event 
of a second edition. Page 250a: the reference to Guy Fawkes as “a later diver- 
sion of a strong central government”’ is, I suppose, an oblique glance at the 
Popish Plot of the late 1670’s, but since Fawkes was executed in 1605 and 
the article is here treating events in the 1640’s, the allusion can only be con- 
fusing to the general reader. Page 280a: the suddenly introduced quotation 
from Kittredge’s Witchcraft in Old and New England appears to have no im- 
mediate connection with what precedes and follows. On the preceding page 
(279a) of the same article “the” seems to have dropped out in the presently 
awkward phrase “pact with Devil.” Page 296a: the part of the quotation 
from Thomas Potts’ Wonderful Discovery of Witches (1613) describing how, 
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after coming out of “the said House in their own likeness,” the supposed 
witches “were gotten on Horseback, like unto Foales, some of one colour, 
some of another” has been omitted, leaving Mr. Robbins’ following comment 
about a possible charge of metamorphosis meaningless to the reader. There 
are errors in other quotations from Potts on pages 296b and 4214, and similar 
slight errors in quotations from other works on pages 360a and 454b. Page 
359: the statement, both here and on page 197, that News from Scotland 
(1591) exists in a unique copy in the Lambeth Palace Library is true but mis- 
leading; according to the STC three copies, each unique, of three different 
editions of this tract are extant, each dated 1591. The bibliography notices 
only a single edition. Page 400: the illustration, which, it should be noted, is 
from Reginald Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft (1584; ed. Summers, p. 201), has, 
not entirely happily, been called in to illustrate instruments used by witch 
prickers (Scet uses the block to illustrate certain “knacks” of the “art of 
juggling’’). It has also got turned upside down so that the description below 
has to be read in reverse (Summers, too, although the block is printed 
right side up, gets the sidenote description reversed). Page 420a: the transla- 
tion of the passage from Guazzo’s Compendium Maleficarum (1626) differs 
quite noticeably from another translation of what is presumably the same 
passage under the illustration on page 416a. Page 446: the note at the foot of 
the page should read “(Continued on...” not “(Continued from...” 
Page 453: there is a discrepancy between the statement in the text (that 
King James “very likely had all copies” of Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft 
burned) and the statement appended to the illustration above, which asserts 
that “King James I ordered all copies to be destroyed.” Page 462: in the 
description of the illustration read “show” for “shown.” Page 464b: the state- 
ment below the illustration is misleading, giving the impression that Klein’s 
dissertation itself dates from 1731, whereas the text makes it clear that the 
dissertation was submitted to the University of Rostock in 1698. 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


Tue Tinker Lrprary. Edited by Robert F. Metzdorf. New Haven: Yale 
University Library, 1959. Pp. xxvi+530 (7 illustrations). $15. 


This handsomely printed catalogue of Professor Tinker’s library is a memorial 
to one aspect of a great scholar. As Mr. Metzdorf’s introduction explains, the 
Tinker collection was “not assembled primarily for exhibition purposes or as 
an investment, but for use.’”’ Even the annotation of items directs the reader 
toward those works of Professor Tinker and his students in which each book 
was utilized. Moreover, these books were used by Professor Tinker not only to 
stimulate his classes but also to arouse the book-collecting instinct in his stu- 
dents; perhaps more than any other single person he has been responsible for 
the great eighteenth and nineteenth-century collections in the Yale Univer- 
sity Library. This then is essentially a Yale book (Tinker collections of Henry 
James and Peacock, which have gone to other libraries, are omitted): besides 
acting as a memorial to Professor Tinker, the catalogue will, as the introduc- 
tion remarks, serve to familiarize scholars with some important manuscripts, 
letters, and editions available in the Yale Library; and, at the same time, it 
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will act as an advertisement for that fine library and “an inspiration to col- 
lectors—particularly to Yale collectors.” 

Accordingly, the chief occasion for this book, as well as its chief limita- 
tion, arises from the fact that Professor Tinker’s collection was tailored to fit 
the Yale collections. Unlike a bibliographical collection such as Sadleir’s of the 
nineteenth-century novel, this catalogue has no single aim or pattern, and it 
is tantalizingly, though necessarily, incomplete. Because of its relationship to 
Yale, it is spotty in the places where the Yale Library was already well- 
stocked. It is a book for browsing and dipping, in which extraordinary items 
are to be found; it offers the scholar much useful if unsystematic information, 
a place to look and sometimes be rewarded, sometimes frustrated; it will be 
read with most interest by book-collectors. 

Rather than a picture of any large area of literature, it offers, as the intro- 
duction notes, an inferential “profile of the collector,” his tastes and his luck 
(we are never sure to what extent these are modified by the needs of the Yale 
Library). The reviewer lacks space for such a profile, but it would be an inter- 
esting one. Some of the more striking items in the collection are the Matthew 
Arnold diaries and notebooks, the George Eliot letters, Pope’s note to Martha 
Blount on his father’s death, and Dr. Johnson’s last prayer. It soon becomes 
apparent that Professor Tinker’s real allegiance is to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that he feels closest to the Augustans when, in their private mo- 
ments, they exhibited pre-Romantic qualities. Thus there is little of Pope, 
Swift or satire, or of the classical genres; besides Johnson and Boswell, Gold- 
smith and Blake are the best-represented eighteenth-century figures. The 
greatest number of “major authors” (those represented by manuscripts and 
letters as well as first editions) are Romantics and pre-Raphaelites: Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, and Southey; Arnold, Tennyson, and 
Browning; the Rossettis, William Morris, Ruskin, and Swinburne. The novel 
is represented by Richardson, Sterne, Kingsley, Meredith, and Trollope. 

One of the most useful features of the catalogue, to which I have already 
alluded, is the system of cross references with each entry to other pertinent 
catalogues, bibliographies, and articles, including those of Professor Tinker 
and his students. The bibliographical descriptions, if not rigorously complete, 
are always clear, and Mr. Metzdorf’s introduction succinctly sets forth the 
aims, limitations, and methods of the volume. 


RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


DoctTRINE AND Poetry. By Bernard F. Huppé. [Albany]: State University 
of New York, 1959. Pp. vi+248. $6. 


Old English poetry, according to Professor Huppé’s general thesis, was writ- 
ten to promote the Augustinian doctrine of charity or ‘the love of God and 
one’s neighbors.’ If this doctrine is not immediately apparent, a poem must 
be reconsidered and interpreted to reveal the underlying meaning. To illus- 
trate the importance of the Augustinian method of reading the Bible (and 
therefore literature, says Huppé) he analyses De Doctrina Christiana, exem- 
plifies its conscious or unconscious influence on a varied group of later Latin 
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writers, and notes features of their rhetorical style which are obscure to those 
not trained in the art. He then considers the practice of Christian poetry by 
Aldhelm and Bede, explicates Cedmon’s Hymn as Bede could have under- 
stood it, and the Cedmonian Genesis. Finally, he dispenses ‘conjectures’ on 
other OE poems to indicate the direction critical research should take. 

No one will oppose a desire to be alert to medieval Christian connota- 
tions in OE Christian poetry, and if Huppé’s premises result in illuminating 
comments, we may praise the results. There are a number of good comments 
on individual poetic passages within this book. But the author’s method 
causes him to ignore other factors in the composition of OE poetry; and this, to 
my mind, leads to irrelevance and inaccuracy and suggests an error in his 
premises. 

In practice, Huppé reveals (in ‘The Practice of Christian Poetry’) that 
Augustine’s work is useful only as an example, though an important one, of 
the kind of allegorical thinking common in the medieval period, and is val- 
uable only as general support to an allegorical interpretation of a poem. When 
he considers the OE Be Domes Dege, Huppé finds (p. 89) that because the 
OE audience “needed additional clues—to suggest what the trained cleric 
knew automatically, the English poet had to enforce and drive home the 
meaning of the symbolic description.” These clues are surface clues, and a 
sensitive critic proceeding in the traditional manner could have been puzzled 
by the apparent incoherence of structure in this poem on a dominant Christian 
theme, and would turn to medieval Christian thought to find an answer. To 
Huppé, however, goes the credit of finding one in the most consistently ac- 
ceptable part of the book. 

But when (in the chapter on “Conjectures”) the names of Bright, 
Tolkien, Malone, Lumiansky and Anderson are mentioned because their 
results are acceptable to Huppé, we may be reasonably sure that their method 
was different, that they began with and returned to the poem. They were 
prompted by hints in the poems—unusual structure, apparently incongruous 
or abrupt collocations of words or phrases—which are positive evidence that 
the poet was writing out of his own (and not our) background. Huppé’s 
method may lead to excess. For example, nothing in the Genesis poem sup- 
ports the comment: “To this symbolic meaning of Sarah the poet calls atten- 
tion by employing the ‘books tell us’ formula” (p. 188, referring to the simple 
statement of Sarah’s name). It is, to my mind, irrelevant to a study of this 
poem that Sarah’s name had a symbolic meaning to Biblical commentators, 
or even that the poet knew it, for if he did, he clearly rejected it for his pur- 
pose here because he gives no hint of the symbolic meaning. Similarly of 
Maldon it is quite lopsided to suggest that the “spirit of his [Byrhtnoth’s] 
dying words—most completely illumines the poem” (p. 237). For he and his 
followers live like secular heroes in a Christian society, having qualities com- 
mon to saints and Germanic heroes, but aims which are secular, not saintly 
(Oswald was liberal as a Germanic leader was liberal but with a different end 
in mind). If the poet conceived him as a martyr instead of a man fighting to 
defend his country, would the debated ofermod have been mentioned? This 
is the poet’s opinion, not a fact to strain the stereotyped pattern such as 
those forced on a hagiographer by an audience who knew the event. 
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I comment more fully on Huppé’s analysis of Genesis 969-71 to illustrate 
his ignoring of other facets of OE poetic composition. 


Us cydaB bec 
hu pa dedfruman  dugeda stryndon 
welan and wiste willgebrodor. 


Huppé is concerned to find the underlying meaning and emphasises ambigui- 
ties in individual words. Much of this is thinking aloud and should have been 
rejected before print. For, in the context of preceding and following sentences, 
dedfruman clearly refers to the object of the preceding sentence, Cain and 
Abel, whose general toil mentioned here is specified in the following sentence. 
Stryndon here means ‘acquired, gained’ since the begetting of the two brothers 
has been mentioned in the preceding sentence. There is difficulty in willge- 
brodor because of ambiguity in the first element of the compound. Huppé 
remarks that the word means ‘brothers of the will,’ and represents “the two 
directions of man’s will on earth, toward earthly possession, welan, or 
toward spiritual sustenance, wiste” (because wist is once varied by heofonlicne 
hlaf in Andreas 388). The argument here ignores the techniques of OE 
poetry: (1) that a variation may extend a concept (as in Andreas 388) and is 
not necessarily an exact equivalent. Thus wist out of specified context does 
not mean spiritual sustenance. (2) that the half-line ‘welan and wiste’ occurs 
three times in Andreas (and in OE prose). Such half-lines were useful to poets 
and it is unlikely that this one would be used to imply a distinction between 
welan and wiste. (3) that the element will of willgebrodor is in the stave posi- 
tion of the second half-line. One should, I think, be suspicious of an interpre- 
tation which relies mainly on a word or element in this position, since it may 
be chosen merely for alliteration; for example, off occurs many times in OE 
poetry in this position because of its use for vowel-alliteration. Further, if 
willgebrodor indicates the two directions of man’s will, what of willgesweostor 
in Genesis 2608 referring to Lot’s daughters? I feel that it is simpler and a 
more accurate interpretation of the poet’s sentiments to hold to the older 
translation where siryndon takes three genitival objects, including dugeda 
with meaning 5 in Grein-Kéhler, and willgebrodor is translated ‘brothers.’ 

Huppé’s comments on Cadmon’s Hymn also reveal a lack of concern for 
available evidence. He prints the MS Hatton 43 version (pp. 100-101) which 
is corrupt and in places untranslatable (see Dobbie, Cedmon’s Hymn, etc., p. 
39). He translates a translatable version (p. ror), and appears to refer to 
yet another (p. 114), reading pa middangeard, in order to comment on “the 
adverbs ‘first,’ ‘then’ and ‘thereafter’ of the final division” (p. 108). In this 
chapter Huppé attempts to construct Bede’s thoughts about the Hymn. But 
any speculation on Bede’s thoughts should surely consider Bede’s extant 
words. Huppé translates the OE version of Bede, not Bede’s Latin, for the 
account; but, more important, he ignores Bede’s paraphrase of the Hymn 
which is our only evidence of his thoughts about this particular poem. This 
paraphrase at least limits the possibilities of meaning in the OE words to 
Bede. Many readers will be startled by ‘Almighty Joy’ for frea elmihtig, and 
will ponder over the specific ‘wisdom’ for the general modgebanc, and over 
‘adorned’ for teode in this context. Huppé makes no comment, translates, and 
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builds a structure on his translation. The only evidence for frea as ‘joy’ in 
OE is its use as an adjective in The Rhyming Poem and Bede does not translate 
this phrase. This suggests that he found nothing distinctive in the phrase to 
warrant a repetition of names. Huppé makes much of the adornment of the 
earth (pp. 115-16) and feon can have this meaning in OE, but Bede again has 
only creavit for gesceop and teode, so it would seem that Huppé’s comments 
are irrelevant. Huppé may have taken the poet too far into the Biblical 
account, for the OE and Latin words: ‘monig word—Gode wyrSes songes—’, 
‘plura—verba Deo digni carminis’ (mistranslated by Huppé, p. 101) suggest 
that the Hymn was not complete and that the poet never reached the adorn- 
ment. We have in the poem, says Huppé, a representation of the Trinity (p. 
111) where “the Son is the Shaping wisdom.” If this is so, why then is the OE 
word modgepanc, and if Bede recognised this why did he also choose a general 
word consilium? 

It is relevant to note that Augustine had a great respect for the text. He 
does not “bend all study toward the one goal of reading the Bible for its under- 
lying meaning” (Huppé, p. 22). He reads to understand, and spends some 
time discussing things said “openly as precepts for living [Bede’s Death Song, 
in my opinion] or as rules for believing” [D.C. II ix], and diligently discusses 
literal obscurity (with salutary comments for all critics) in II xi-II xvi, before 
considering figurative obscurity (cf. Hrabanus Maurus quoted by Huppé p. 
51). Two of Augustine’s precepts may be noted: “Against unknown literal 
signs the sovereign remedy is a knowledge of languages” [II xi], and “an in- 
spection of various translations frequently makes obscure passages clear” 
{II xii]. 

Too often in Huppé’s book a loose or inaccurate translation is made with- 
out comment, and, at times, is the basis for an interpretation, e.g., Genesis 
119 wuldortorht adj., Huppé ‘Glory-Torch’ (p. 143); Genesis 1112 where 
Huppé (p. 164) misprints MS selfa as selfe and takes it with sunu; Genesis 
1404 heofona frea, Huppé ‘joy of angels’ (p. 171); Genesis 1435 of enge, Huppé 
‘from prison’ (p. 174), which is too specific and would scarcely be applied 
to the Ark as a type of the church; Exodus 49 fasten, Huppé ‘earthly prison’ 
(p.222), cf. Irving’s note; Exodus 580 MS Afrisc meowle nom. sing., Huppé 
‘African maidens’ (p. 223)—his point is better made with singular; Daniel 
20 melodes megenscipe, Huppé ‘the brotherhood in God’ (p. 225); Daniel 
23 cyn, Huppé ‘king’ (p. 225); Christ and Satan 5 stanas, Huppé ‘stars’ (p. 
228). There are other translations which could be debated. 

Misprints include: delete and, p. 29, |. 10; deg (dage), p. 125, l. 1; magna 
(magna), p. 134, Gen. 3; stodon (stodan), p. 139, Gen. 87; heahcyninges 
(heahcininges), p. 143, Gen. 124; omwocon (onwocan), p. 149, Gen. 940; 
sweordeberende (sweordberende), p. 160, Gen. 1060; selfe (selfa), p. 164, Gen. 
1112; ways (days), p. 166, l. 13; was (wes), p. 181, Gen. 1635; dendum 
(Senden), p. 192, Gen. 1952; wealdon (wealdan) and gastas (gastes), p. 224, 
Dan. 9 and 21. 

Those scholars who are interested in the Cedmonian poems should read 
this book, but carefully and alertly. 


J. E. Cross 
University of Bristol 
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MS. BopLey 959. Vol. 1: Genesis and Exodus. Edited by Conrad Lindberg. 
(Stockholm Studies in English VI.) Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 
1959. Pp. 213. Sv.Kr. 25 

This edition of the work of the first scribe of MS Bodley 959 gives us a vir- 

tually diplomatic copy of the text and a good critical apparatus. By the time 

that the other three or four volumes are published, the whole undertaking 
will admirably support Forshall and Madden’s great work of 1850 and 

Fristedt’s of 1953, and will be an essential possession for all students of the 

Wycliffite Bible. Indeed, the older editors (pp. 18 ff.) and Fristedt (p. 22) 

come in for their meed of rebuke, and this new edition is painstaking and 

sometimes very searching. Bodley 959 is outstandingly interesting among the 

MSS of the Early Version, in its many unique readings and its flurry of cor- 

rections, and students of palaeography would do well to study its behaviour 

with the aid of the present Introduction; there is an apt point on pp. 13-14 

about dating by means of fugitive forms. Similarly, the beginner in Middle 

English dialects would benefit from the editor’s examination of the surprising 

mixture of forms—EM, WM, N, S—, though most of the “S” forms on p. 14 

are WM enough, including the imperative plural in -ep/-b which is also 

normal Chaucerian. The possible gerund slene altered in Genesis 37.18 might 
have been mentioned in the accidence of §5, because the assumption that 
most of the added -e endings are “probably conventional and mute” cannot 
be the whole answer, and this is an -e on which the writer was divided. The 
unfinished letter C of the Middle English Dictionary, appearing after the edi- 
tion was ready, is not going to be greatly enriched from this source: there are 
the useless forms chaalamy=calamus, chall=shall, chasee=cassia, and 
cheytyuyng= making captive, but the Dictionary, by relegating cale worme 

(Prol.7.53) to col, throws no light on this odd spelling. 

Forshall and Madden’s claim for Bodley 959 as the translator’s original 
copy is positively refuted, and the argument winds up with Nicholas Hereford 
confirmed as the translator (with perhaps a French version to help him), the 
MS copied from the original, and the Later probably based onthe Early 
Version. But no amount of editorial care can make “EV” readable, and the 
rest of the MS (down to Baruch 3:20) will be no less repellent: it is all awk- 
ward, Latinized, and painfully unidiomatic. Protestants may well feel that 
Hereford’s subsequent apostasy was no great loss; the constant Purvey, on 
the other hand, well kept his promise of a sentence “opin” or “openere”’, and 
one is left with the feeling that Lollardy might have triumphed, and the 
1383 “crusade” been repeated against Englishmen instead of Flemings, if only 
the first essential task had been properly done—preferably by Wycliffe him- 
self. So here poor material is given good scholarship; the editor is being indul- 
gent, and strangely paradoxical, when he says (p. 20) that “On the whole the 
translation is correct and faithful though often un-English”. 


Basit CoTTLe 
University of Bristol 


THe WAKEFIELD PAGEANTS IN THE TOWNELEY Cycle. Edited by A. C. 
Cawley. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1958. $4. 


Considering the enthusiasm of scholars in the twenties and thirties who 
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tracked the “Wakefield Master” about Woodkirk and Horbery Shrogs, one is 
surprised that only now has the Wakefield group appeared, edited as the 
pageants of one poet. Actually, the whole Towneley cycle has suffered 
moderate neglect; in this century it has been published as a unit only by the 
Early English Text Society. Many of its plays have appeared in anthologies, 
of course; the Wakefield group, excepting Magnus Herodes and Coliphizacio, 
having been particularly popular. But as Professor Cawley notes in his pref- 
ace, “every edition of a Towneley pageant published since 1897 has been 
based on the EETS text, without reference to the manuscript itself.” And 
since his return to the manuscript produced several improved readings, one 
supposes that the entire cycle might profit from similar attention. 

Professor Cawley has here edited the six pageants—Mactacio Abel, 
Processus Noe Cum Filiis, Prima Pastorum, Secunda Pastorum, Magnus 
Herodes, and Coliphizacio—that comprise most of the Wakefield group. He 
has not directly concerned himself, however, with the eighty or so other 
stanzas in the cycle that apparently also belong to the group. In several 
pageants these represent in quantity an insignificant contribution. But in 
those numbered XII and XXX, especially in the latter, which contains forty- 
two of these special, nine-line stanzas, the Wakefield portion is considerable. 
Cawley provides, besides a critical text of the six pageants, an introduction, 
a select bibliography, notes, appendixes, and a glossary. Particularly useful, 
I think, are his glossary and his paraphrases in the commentary notes of 
difficult passages. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, he had useful recourse to the manuscript, 
which apparently is an official register of the Towneley cycle. And, particu- 
larly in Secunda Pastorum and Processus Noe, his text profits also from the 


best work of his predecessors. He has also, on occasion, supplied convincing, 
original emendations that excel those of earlier editors. At any rate, I con- 
sider his 


He has behete, for oure seyle, to sheld vs fro shame 


the best version yet suggested for line 301 of Processus Noe which, in the 
manuscript, has no word between has and for. Behete, it seems to me, is a 
likelier emendation than are Manly’s spokyn, Sisam’s het, and Zupitza and 
Schipper’s hight, particularly since, at line 430, Noah remarks to God, 


As thou me behete hase. 


A few readings remain equivocal; but in his decision on each of these, I con- 
sider Cawley’s judgment excellent. He has emended with caution and skill, 
employing reassuring linguistic knowledge and close familiarity with the 
habits of his author. Though I should have approved his use of more conven- 
tional textual apparatus, his method serves adequately to record his substan- 
tive emendation of the manuscript text. And though it remains a somewhat 
unhandy device for transmitting other useful data, he has often included 
details about the origin of a particular emendation of the copy-text and 
records of variant readings accepted by other editors in his commentary. 
Besides his text, Cawley supplies useful information of several kinds. His 
introduction includes, among other things, a history of the manuscript, rea- 
sons for its association with Wakefield, and information about the authorship 
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and staging of the pageants. In treating all such topics, he skillfully discrimi- 
nates among conjecture, useful theory, and fact. All in all, he has performed 
notable service for those of us interested in the early drama and has produced 
a worthy first volume for a new series of Old and Middle English texts. 


ALLAN HOLLADAY 
University of Illinois 


DeEsIGN IN CHAUCER’s Troilus. By Sanford B. Meech. Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xii+529. $10. 


In recent years Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde has been the subject of much 
study, ranging from the short explication-de-texte sort of note through learned 
articles and critical essays to substantial monographs and bcoks. Design in 
Chaucer’s Troilus joins this imposing body of research and criticism and, in a 
sense, caps it, for it is the most detailed attempt yet made to elucidate the 
poem through a careful reading of the text, a reading enriched through long 
and careful study firmly based on the work of other Chaucerians and medi- 
evalists who have also been attracted to the Troilus. 

The method followed in this book is, as the author describes it, “essen- 
tially close textual analysis—scrutiny of the poem in relation to its principal 
source to determine trends in Chaucer’s recasting of the story. . . . The poem 
is to be considered for itself, not for its illumination of literary history or the 
history of ideas, but in all the light that can be brought to bear upon it from 
these disciplines.” Quite naturally, then, a large part of Design in Chaucer’s 
Troilus is devoted to showing the poet’s borrowings from J/ Filostrato as well 
as the equally important variations from the source. Meech is the first to 
make extensive use of Pratt’s proposal (SP, L111, 509-39) that Chaucer made 
full use of Le Roman de Troyle et de Criseida, the close rendering of Boceaccio’s 
poem into French prose by Beauvau, Seneschal d’Anjou; in many instances 
Chaucer was very probably indebted to this contemporary translation for 
details of phrasing. The entire first chapter, ‘““The Action in Its Course,” an 
elaborate exposition of Chaucer’s recasting of his principal source, is an or- 
derly and illuminating discussion of the growth of the Troilus from its initial 
statement of theme to the much debated epilogue which brings the poem to 
its exalted conclusion—on the latter Meech agrees with the large majority 
of scholars who feel that the epilogue is an integral part of the poem; but in 
spite of his dispassionate and perceptive review of the problem, it will doubt- 
less be subjected to scrutiny from time to time as other readers find the epi- 
logue possessing or lacking congruity. 

The core of the book is to be found in chapters two and three, “Physical 
Particulars and Time and the Supernatural” and “Figurative Associations in 
Seven Areas,” respectively, the latter essentially a fuller development of the 
author’s English Institute essay of 1950. Chapter Two covers such topics 
as age, person, and dress, ravages of passion, expressive action, place, time 
and the supernatural, while Chapter Three is devoted to the figurative ele- 
ment in the areas of religion and mythology, subjugation and feudal relation- 
ship, acquired skills, corporeal existence, the brute creation, insentient nature, 
fire and heat and cold. In these chapters a section is devoted to each of the 
topics, and the method is the same: a consideration of the material in the 
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source and then in Chaucer’s adaptation thereof. This kind of analysis results 
in enviable thoroughness but also in excessive repetitiousness. For example, 
in dealing with time and the supernatural the author begins with a considera- 
tion of the period flavor in the Italian poem and then in the English, carefully 
enumerating and briefly commenting on all references to a Supreme Being, 
pagan deities, and so on. Later in the same chapter, in discussing what he 
calls somewhat ponderously “the ideology of causation in allusions to the 
supernatural, and in assumptions of planetary influence with or without 
supernatural overtones,” he reconsiders much of this material (but, thank- 
fully, not all of it) from another point of view. This pattern is characteristic 
of most of the book; unquestionably the various topics are dealt with ade- 
quately, but the citation and analysis of detail after detail followed by the 
elaborate reweighing of much of the same material results in some rather 
heavy reading. 

Perhaps the most accurate way to summarize some of Meech’s more 
important conclusions about the main characters in the poem is to quote the 
following from the introductory section of the final chapter, where the author 
advances the following propositions: 


That Chaucer deliberately made Criseyde, Troilus, and Pandarus very attractive; that, 
on the other hand, he stressed the disappointment of the lover and hence the vanity of 
his expectations, while bringing out as much, if less insistently, about the heroine and, 
less insistently still, about the go-between; and that he developed the opposition be- 
tween potential virtues and their wastage as an artist, alive to religious and moral 
values, but not inclined to diagrammatic formulations in these—or any—terms. That 
he substituted believably complex for believably elemental motivation of the lady up 
to her exile and, having done so, brought off her defection with fair plausibility, as 
much as could be achieved without slowing the tragedy and diverting attention from 
the victim. That, keeping the latter always to the fore, he gave him a metaphysical 
turn as complement to his loverly introspectiveness and carried his despairing pas- 
sivity into necessitarianism; asserted his public worth more strongly and objectified 
the claim, inter alia, with views of him on parade in armor and in civilian garb. And that, 
by intellectualizing and masculinizing him thus, he credibly broadened his dimensions, 
yet did not round him into a being as lifelike as either of his inferiors, the changeful 
lady or the earthy friend. 


The virtue of Design in Chaucer’s Troilus lies not in any great originality of 
critical judgment but in its painstaking analysis of the way in which the poet 
went about the composition of his great poem. Students have long been aware 
of the relationship between the Filostrato and the Troilus, but Meech’s work 
supersedes all previous studies and conclusively demonstrates Chaucer’s 
artistry. 

A bibliography would have been a valuable and welcome addition to this 
handsome and stimulating volume. The book is massively documented (2321 ° 
notes), and its author gives abundant evidence of having read all the relevant 
scholarship, but since the notes are not indexed and the index itself is rather 
scant for a book of this complexity, to track down a particular reference is an 
exasperating exercise. The ninety-two pages of notes could have been ma- 
terially reduced by having included in the body of the text the references for 
the many passages quoted from the Troilus and its Italian counterpart, 
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thereby probably releasing enough space to accommodate a bibliography. 
Design in Chaucer’s Troilus is basic to all future study of Chaucer’s poem, but 
one can only regret that its style is hardly in keeping with its noble subject. 
One wonders at times if scholarship and critical appreciation are really served 
by books which exhaust both the subject and the reader. 


Tuomas A. KirBy 
Louisiana State University 


Tuomas Lopce, GENTLEMAN. By Pat M. Ryan, Jr. Hamden, Connecticut: 
The Shoe String Press, 1958. Pp. 121-+xxxvii. $4.25. 


The important Lodge scholarship of the twentieth century has been con- 
cerned with source study and biography. The researches of Sidney Lee, L. E. 
Kastner, Janet Scott, Alice Walker, and others have uncovered many, though 
probably not all, of the sources of Lodge’s poems and pamphlets. The work 
of N. B. Paradise, C. J. Sisson, Alice Walker, and E. A. Tenney has revealed 
many facts about Lodge’s parentage, education, financial troubles, and pri- 
vateering career. But many questions, which I believe are answerable, are 
still unanswered. Thomas Lodge, who was at once a scholar and a hack, a 
pioneer and a slavish imitator, and who wrote some of the best and worst 
poetry of the sixteenth century, remains in many respects a puzzle. 

Pat M. Ryan’s Thomas Lodge, Gentleman frankly makes no attempt to 
answer these questions; its author ventures no new facts or judgments. In- 
stead Mr. Ryan contents himself with making more accessible what has al- 
ready been done. To this end he offers in his text proper what may best be 
described as a review of Lodge scholarship and after his text a bibliography 
of secondary material. 

Though it is not clear to what audience it is addressed, the review of 
Lodge scholarship is accurate, fair, and well balanced. Balance is a quality 
that has been lacking in Lodge studies. After N. B. Paradise’s Thomas Lodge: 
The History of an Elizabethan (1931), which was a full-scale, balanced treat- 
ment, books and multi-article studies by C. J. Sisson, Alice Walker, and E. A. 
Tenney appeared which, though titled like full-scale studies, actually con- 
tained materials toward a life. Mr. Ryan has neatly inserted the additional 
material of these studies into the framework of Paradise’s book. His work is 
thus a kind of synthesis of later studies which supplements Paradise. From his 
modest prefatory remarks, one gathers that Mr. Ryan would claim little more 
for his essay. 

Appended to Mr. Ryan’s text is a thirty-seven page section entitled 
“Thomas Lodge: A Selective Bibliography.” This bibliography is selective 
only in that it excludes certain categories, like “the titles of Lodge’s writings 
and the republications of these writings” and recent fictions in which Lodge 
appears as a character. Described as “somewhat more comprehensive than the 
corresponding section of” Tannenbaum’s Concise Bibliography (1940), it con- 
tains 469 entries as opposed to Tannenbaum’s 250. Many of Mr. Ryan’s new 
entries refer to works which mention Lodge only briefly and contain only 
common knowledge, but there is a sufficient number of significant new entries 
to make Mr. Ryan’s bibliography of real value to the scholar. Mr. Ryan says 
that his bibliography “undertakes to correct a number of errors occurring in 
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[Tannenbaum’s] invaluable study.” My impression is that Mr. Ryan has 
avoided more errors than Tannenbaum did. He has made a few, however, 
and his printers have made a great many. 


WALTER F. Staton, JR. 
Southern Illinois University 


Tue Question oF Hamlet. By Harry Levin. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959, Pp. 173. $3.75. 


The essential substance of this book is contained in its first three chapters, 
which are the Alexander Lectures delivered by Mr. Levin in 1958 at the 
University of Toronto. The remaining third of the book consists of “supple- 
mentary studies” (one review article, ““The Tragic Ethos,” and two essays, 
“The Antic Disposition” and “An Explication of the Player’s Speech’’), 
which further demonstrate the author’s critical acumen but which do not ex- 
tend his fundamental argument. Mr. Levin’s discussion is as broad in scope, 
however, as it is slight in length. As his introductory remarks make clear, he 
is concerned with the question of Hamlet, not the question of Hamlet. Instead 
of offering yet another character study of the Prince of Denmark, he explores 
what Maynard Mack has called “the world of Hamlet,” the view of reality 
and of the human situation which the play presents. Assuming that Hamlet 
is “primarily and finally, a verbal structure,” Mr. Levin seeks to demon- 
strate how even its most abstruse philosophical implications are created by 
the agency of language and metaphor. He studies the philosophical rhetoric 
of the play with particular attention to what seem to him its crucial figures 
or tropes, Interrogation, Doubt, and Irony, each of which receives a sepa- 
rate chapter. Although he notes that these figures are traditional ones, defined 
in Renaissance treatises on rhetoric, he does not pursue the subject of Renais- 
sance rhetoric beyond brief allusions, and since there is so vast a difference 
between the philosophical sweep of Hamlet and the conventional definitions 
of a Puttenham, one surmises that Renaissance rhetoric provided Mr. Levin 
with convenient rubrics, not with his basic approach to the play. Indeed, his 
critical method is a close textual analysis of the rhetorical patterns of Hamlet 
similar in kind to the intensive studies of Shakespeare’s imagery which have 
become common in recent years. 

Even a critic as gifted as Mr. Levin does not completely escape the 
dangers inherent in this approach to literature. At times his discussion seems 
a bit like a laboratory demonstration, a use of a literary object to prove the 
value of a critical method. And this demonstration seems to require the dis- 
covery of new significances in minute details or of patterns and relationships 
that would hardly be noticed in a theater. One is grateful to Mr. Levin for 
suggesting that the “tendency to double and redouble words and phrases” in 
Hamlet may be related to its fundamental theme of doubt, which is “that 
state of mind where the questioner faces no single answer nor the lack of one, 
but rather a choice between a pair of alternatives” (p. 48). Much less con- 
vincing, however, is Mr. Levin’s suggestion (pp. 79-80) that Hamlet’s “tend- 
ency to triple his phrases” may be related to the triangular “interrelation- 
ship of Hamlet the Elder, Claudius, and Gertrude” which “predominates in 
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the mind of Hamlet the Younger.” Disturbing too are those occasions when 
Mr. Levin merely uses a line or dramatic situation as a starting point for a 
search for metaphysical “meanings.” Discussing the opening lines of Hamlet, 
Mr. Levin remarks (pp. 20-21), ““Now Bernardo, the arriving sentry, pre- 
sumably knew that Francisco, the watchman, was there. Whom else, then, 
we may wonder, could he have been expecting to encounter? ‘Who’s there?’ 
might be the cry of a frightened child in the dark; it might also be the query 
of a metaphysician scanning the void for evidence of God. The nocturnal 
setting from which it is launched, a fortified elevation by the edge of a 
northern sea, an outpost of reason on the frontier of unconsciousness, starkly 
accords with the interrogative theme.” 

Compared to these romantic indulgences, which are relatively few, Mr. 
Levin’s successes are many. His astute critical intelligence sheds valuable 
light on many details; we come away from his book with a renewed and per- 
haps deeper appreciation of the art with which Shakespeare weaves together 
many strands of plot and thought. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Levin’s 
method of cross references, of shifting back and forth between different parts 
of Hamlet, seems to blur and diffuse his argument and to obscure the very 
structure of the play which he seeks to elucidate. We may agree that Hamlet 
is primarily a verbal structure if we add also that its essential form is a dra- 
matic action. It is not a piece of statuary meant to be studied from every 
angle, direction, and perspective. Something does happen in Hamlet, and 
though we may grow weary of character studies of the Prince of Denmark, 
that something happens mainly to and within Shakespeare’s hero. Indeed, 
quite often parallels of phrase, thought, and action serve not so much to cre- 
ate a structure apart from plot as to underline the development of character 
which makes the questioning Hamlet of the last act very different from the 
questioning Hamlet of the first. Because Mr. Levin tends to see the world of 
Hamlet, not as a setting for a dramatic action but as an artistic end in itself 
(an expression of man’s eternal dilemma), he makes that world a bit more 
obscure, murky, and bewildering than it has seemed before. And in emphasiz- 
ing the general philosophical implications of the play, he leaves the impression 
that Hamlet does not actually resolve the problem of action which is its cen- 
tral and tragic theme. But these last remarks are intended not so much as a 
criticism of Mr. Levin’s argument as an indication of his ability to stimulate 
a reader to consider afresh the questions which make Hamlet perennially fasci- 
nating and “modern.” 


ROBERT ORNSTEIN 
University of Illinois 


DRAMATIC PROVIDENCE IN Macbeth: A Stupy oF SHAKESPEARE’s TRAGIC 
THEME OF HUMANITY AND Grace. By G. R. Elliott. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958, Pp. xvi+234. $s. 

Professor Elliott’s subtitle indicates the link between this and his two earlier 

Shakespeare studies. Having explored Revengefulness and Justice in Hamlet 

(Scourge and Minister), Love and Hate in Othello (Flaming Minister), he now 

sets up the twin poles of Humanity (or ‘Nature’ in its highly ambiguous 
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Elizabethan sense) and Grace, through and around which he steers in his 
search for the total meaning of Macbeth. Again he offers much in the way of 
surprising and fresh insights, many provocative enough to send the reader 
back to the text for a corroborative second-look, and all very welccme because 
of Elliott’s success in engaging us in such vigorous re-examination of a play 
which has been so exhaustively criticized. Truth to tell, there is much here 
with which to disagree—from his interpretations of separate lines and scenes 
to the larger implications of his views. However, a passage from his preface to 
Scourge and Minister (1950) suggests that contentiousness is essential to his 
method; describing how he hoped his readers would use that earlier work, 
Elliott urged, “If my interpretation irritates you, so much the better. Return 
to your own Hamlet with renewed ardor of scrutiny.” To judge from my 
response to this study, Professor Elliott should be pleased: I have never read 
a work that sent me back to the Shakespearean text so often as this one did. 

That he has not this time derived his title from a Shakespearean phrase 
characterizing the play’s protagonist suggests a shift in emphasis, away from 
the play and toward the deeper reaches of Shakespeare’s mind. This is most 
clearly evidenced in his Introduction (“On Macbeth as Apex of Shakespearean 
Tragedy”), where Elliott implies, among other things, an answer to some 
critics of his earlier works. Apparently irritated by the charge that he treats 
a play as more appropriate for closet-study than for the stage, he tries to 
justify his procedures by demonstrating that Shakespeare “wished his works 
to be read” (p. 3). In the mind’s eye of any scholar who has bestowed so much 
of his life to the study and teaching of Shakespeare, there is bound to be 
some sort of image of Shakespeare the Man. Usually, discretion fostered by 
the absence of reliable evidence confines these imaginative reconstructions in 
the scholar’s most private musings. Here, however, Elliott’s picture of Shake- 
speare is presented conspicuously, inescapably, at the beginning of his Intro- 
duction, and largely as fact, buttressed with ‘evidence’ that, to the unwary 
reader, presumably admits only of the conclusions Elliott has drawn. It is one 
thing to suggest that Heminge and Condell may have been privy to Shake- 
speare’s desire to have his plays preserved for posterity, but it is something 
else to state that those first editors “were certain that he wished his works to 
be read” (p. 3; italics mine). Having once embarked on this elaborate voyage 
to justify his critical methods, Professor Elliott is not the man to aps short of 
total reconstruction: 


For Shakespeare was not the sort of person who would discourse upon his writings to 
even his most intimate and admiring associates. No doubt when questioned by them 
in regard to his meanings he would give polite and candid replies; but these would be 
brief, casual, and noncommittal. Consummate as a writer, and also humble, he would 
feel that his written words conveyed his intentions as clearly as was possible for him, 
and that the readers would grasp those intentions as well as was possible for them. . . . 
reticence was an innate feature of his supreme dramatic genius. His talk was genial 
and copious; but after listening to it with fascination for an hour or so, learning much 
about mankind, you would realize that you had learned nothing in particular about 
the man who was speaking. This reticence was not in the main due to secretiveness or 
even to his well-known modesty. It was due to the fact that he just naturally lived in 
two worlds: the everyday one, palpable, voluble, theatric; the other intensely dramatic, 
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unseen except by his own “mind’s eye” (Hamlet, L.ii.185), and, except to him, silent. 
(pp. 3-5) 


The image of Shakespeare which emerges in this passage will not differ rad- 
ically from the usual, but more conservatively stated, conception which the 
biographers have recreated. Elliott’s rather cavalier disregard of distinctions 
between fact and fancy renders this hypothesizing untrustworthy, however, 
and the reader can only wish Elliott had not thought it necessary to go to such 
extremes to justify his critical methods. 

Elsewhere in his Introduction he concerns himself, in the now fashion- 
able yes-but manner, with the question of Shakespeare’s Christianity. Since 
the concepts of Providence, Grace, and Penitence are central in his reading of 
Macbeth, one can understand the importance of his preliminary theorizing: 


... unlike the majority of the leading Renaissance authors, notably Spenser, Dante’ 
and Milton, he did not deliberately employ Christian doctrine as a mode of expression’ 
But he was instinctively attracted by orthodox Christian theology in its main essentials’ 
To him it was veritably orthodox, right, sound, and catholic in idea and image; it was 
approved by his judgment as much as it satisfied his imagination. Subconsciously, for 
the most part, it shaped his understanding of mankind and structured his composition. 
The Shakespearean drama is “a uniquely true and powerful mundane vision of human 
life from the Christian standpoint.” (pp. 7-8; the quotation is drawn from an essay by 
Elliott published in The Church Review and also in Theology) 


That Shakespeare had to be essentially Christian is so obvious that one is 
bound to wonder at so much fancy footwork in such an uncomplicated fight. 
Yet the mushiness, the indecisiveness, and self-contradicting apologetics in 
current approaches to this whole problem continue to plague us, and, in El- 
liott’s case, to entrap him even though he is clearly aware of the difficulties. 
In his Preface, he writes: 


A good book could be written on the subject of Grace in Shakespeare. But its 
author would need to have the grace to remember that Shakespeare’s intellect was such 
as to prevent his religious outlook from being identical with that of the average members of 
the audience in his theater. That fact is too often forgotten by recent investigators of 
religion in his plays. They are apt to regard him as not only responsive to but cabined 
and confined by the religious dogmas of his time. This view is repugnant for those who 
believe in Shakespeare but not in Christianity; and it is, or should be, even more ob- 
noxious to those who believe in both. For it traduces the freedom of spirit, at once re- 
ligious and poetic, that is characteristic of both. (pp. vii-—viii; italics mine) 


Though I can overlook this additional evidence of Elliott’s mistrust of Shake- 
speare’s audience, I find it difficult to square the levelheadedness of this state- 
ment with the heavy emphasis elsewhere in the book on Christian dogmas as 
they bear on his reading of Macbeth. I hope that one day we can simply accept 
Christianity in all its unsystematized, nondoctrinaire complexity and with all 
its un-Christian accretions as part of the world in which Shakespeare lived— 
and let it go at that. But that would be to admit that the Renaissance was 
something other than the Golden Age which Elliott and others enjoy believing 
it was! Near the end of his Introduction, Elliott reminds us, “Of course 
Shakespeare is nothing of a preacher” (p. 32), a statement which points up 
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the strange dilemma in which he places himself. To offer as much ‘evidence’ 
as Elliott seeks of “the constant striving of heaven, in various ways, to induce 
Macbeth to repent” (p. x) requires, in fact, an initial commitment to the 
belief that Shakespeare was indeed something of a preacher. 

The Introduction raises a great many other questions. Elliott spends 
a quite considerable time trying to differentiate between “dramatic” and 
“theatric” values; in the process of justifying his own critical methods, he 
involves Shakespeare in the mistrust of the stage that is so marked elsewhere 
in this study: 


For him, however, good drama and “good theater” (a term very current today) were 
far from being one and the same thing. The stage, dedicated mainly and necessarily to 
obviousness, could at best provide only dim suggestions of those inmost conflicts in the 
human spirit which more and more fascinated him: the theatric must by its very nature 
be insufficiently dramatic. So while he wrote immediately for the stage he wrote ulti- 
mately for reflective readers—for those who (like himself) would be interested in and 
aided by, but never satisfied by, stage-performances of his plays; who, as his first edi- 
tors urged, would read him repeatedly, endeavoring to discern his intentions com- 
pletely. (p. 10) 


While I do not myself believe that even the finest production ever realizes 
everything contained in the greatest works of dramatic art, I find it impos- 
sible to reconcile Elliott’s view with all that we know of Shakespeare’s devel- 
opment from less to greater depth in all aspects of dramatic/theatric art. 
Again, I should have to question Elliott’s judgment that Macbeth is Shake- 
speare’s “supreme work of poetic-dramatic art” (p. 11) or his “ultimate 
tragedy” (p. 12); such ranking seems unnecessary and naive, not only for the 
hyperbole involved, but also for the scale of values implied by such state- 
ments. I also found disquieting some of the leaps Elliott makes (usually in 
footnotes, where he is still not immune to criticism) from the Renaissance to 
the present age. At one point, discussing “Natural Law in the classic sense of 
the term, a sense not common today but prevalent during the Renaissance,” 
Elliott adds, ““More prominent now, however, than it was a hundred years 
ago, and likely to become increasingly so” (p. 6, n. 5). In the same vein, he 
conjectures that the “idea of Grace and Nature, a main source of the great- 
ness of Renaissance literature and art, may become more prominent in the 
twenty-first century than it was in the nineteenth. It could rejuvenate poetic 
drama” (p. 11, n. 17). This rejection of modern materialism is an undertone 
in Elliott’s more acid comments on older views of Macbeth, and thus it is a 
significant, but very elusive, element in his criticism. In the instance of proph- 
esying the complexion of the next century, Elliott leaves us with some vexing 
doubts, and unfortunately he does not tell us which oracles he has consulted. 

As in his earlier studies, Elliott performs impressively when he moves into 
the detailed reading of the play. Because he keeps to the high road of dramatic 
values, he avoids some of the pitfalls of his method: though one may feel that - 
he pursues too relentlessly some concepts, he never worries single words to 
death (as, at their worst, Empson and Traversi are inclined to do). I confess 
to having been more annoyed than helped by his choice of a word or a phrase 
to highlight each scene, but he clearly believes in the efficacy of this method, 
for he has employed it more and more consistently in these studies. Nor am 
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I always grateful for parallels he delights in pointing up between Shakespeare 
and other authors (here, Spenser most notably, but Frost and Milton as well). 
Though these comparisons are confined to footnotes, they are usually offered 
so enthusiastically that one feels they must matter greatly—exactly how 
remains mysterious—to his larger view of Macbeth. But these are essentially 
minor criticisms, especially in the face of his notable skill in bringing every 
scene alive, in calling our attention to echoes and foreshadowing links between 
widely separated scenes, and in exploring every detail of Folio punctuation 
and lineation for indications of Shakespeare’s meaning. 

It is as doubtful that every reader will accept all of Elliott’s interpreta- 
tions as that Elliott would expect to go unchallenged. To detail my own ob- 
jections would involve a book-length review, but the following questions, typ- 
ical of many more, appear in my notes: How does he know the second Witch 
is taller, “more gaunt” than the other two? Is there any real point in com- 
paring Banquo with York in Richard II? How can we surmise that, at the 
banquet, Macbeth is “surreptitiously” giving Banquo “hostile glances”? 
What, except wistful longing-after-consistency, is the basis for judging that 
Macbeth surveys Young Siward “with admiration” and would spare him 
(V, vii)? How many references to unconscious—and unstated—feelings could 
Elliott back up? Does Lady Macbeth really begin to suffer pangs of guilt and 
remorse before the banquet-scene, as he implies? I should like to deposit most 
of my questions in the limbo of mere quibbles, but a few, illustrative of serious 
differences between our readings, remain to cause trouble. Finally I remain 
unconvinced that the “whitest feature” of Macbeth is his refusal to “cloak 
his wickedness with conventional religiosity” (p. 30), that Lady Macbeth 
“has no regal yearnings of her own” and thus is brought to her judgment only 
through her “intense and narrow love” of her lord (p. 30). 

Despite these objections, I am convinced that this is an extremely val- 
uable study. Even when he is most rhapsodic in filling out the background of 
a scene and even where he seems oversubtle in adducing unconscious motiva- 
tion, I found myself admiring Elliott’s penetration, his ingenuity, and his 
enthusiasm for demonstrating the importance of re-examining this play as 
painstakingly as he has. 

Rosert G. SHEDD 
The Ohio State University 


THE PROFESSIONAL WRITER IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. By Edwin Haviland 
Miller. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi+ 282. 
$s. 


Professor Miller has produced that rarity, a scholarly, entertaining study of 
minor writers. Much of its appeal derives from the author’s taste for aphoristic 
wit: “. . . thus the maid becomes an honest woman and the knight a wealthy 
man—and their sins have been rewarded.” His depiction of Elizabethan critics 
(p. 68), like his pointed recounting of anecdotes (e.g., p. 60), further demon- 
strates his technique. For example: “Nashe possessed more fury than acu- 
men, and Harvey was utilitarian and blusteringly unsympathetic to the 
aesthetic experience; Greville worshiped a Calvinistic Jehovah and utility; 
Chapman was a greater poet and dramatist than critic; Daniel, like Sidney, 
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had too much nobility of sentiment and too much respect for precedent, 
except in his defense of rime.” One notes also Miller’s ability to discriminate; 
he finds, usually, the right contemporary remark with which to buttress an 
assertion. Lyly, Nashe, and others happily lend a hand when he wants to 
epitomize affected talk among Elizabethan ladies: ‘“Nashe describes ‘Mistres 
Minx, a Marchants wife, ... finical in her speach, as though she spake 
nothing but what shee had first sewd over before in her Samplers’.” He has, 
indeed, ranged widely and profitably through the Elizabethan age; and these 
excerpts gathered along the way, interesting in themselves, lend considerable 
authority to his conclusions. 

As the jacket announces, Miller “analyzes the origin and early develop- 
ment of professional authorship in England.” In successive chapters he 
treats “Authors in their Milieu,” “The Audience,” “The Taste of the Audi- 
ence,” “Patronage,” “Writers and Stationers,” “Censorship,” and “The 
Elizabethan Grub Street.” Such topics have obviously forced him to retrample 
ground by no means unexplored, and, particularly in discussing patronage, 
to anticipate in a single chapter exhaustive studies already well under way. 
Nonetheless, his account is invariably informative, shedding special light on 
each topic as a part of his central problem. If, for example, he takes rather 
more seriously than do many scholars the hacks’ habits of plagiarizing each 
other, his concern is surely justified by the special importance of this activity 
to a study of literary professionalism. 

Professor Miller is, of course, aware of his most conspicuous omission. 
He remarks in his preface: “For the most part I have ignored the dramatists, 
since they wrote directly for the stage and with but few exceptions evinced 
but little interest in publication.” I confess to complete sympathy with his 
omission, though on the practical grounds that to have included the drama- 
tists would have required excessive space. The desire to publish, after all, was 
surely not a requirement for professionalism in an age when many authors, 
dependent upon their pens, would have delighted in a literary career sup- 
ported by the profitable dedication of manuscripts to patrons. And since so 
many of the writers with whom he is centrally concerned—Greene, Nashe, 
Dekker, Lodge, Munday, and Chettle, for example—were also dramatists, 
one finds some difficulty in comprehending their economic and social circum- 
stances apart from their work in the theater. But, granted the omission of 
the dramatists for whatever reason one prefers, Professor Miller has made a 
thorough, informative, and highly interesting study of a worthy topic. 


ALLAN HoLaDAy 
University of Illinois 


HENRY VAUGHAN: EXPERIENCE AND THE TRADITION. By Ross Garner. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, [1959]. Pp. ix+-176. $5. 


This work proposes to show that Henry Vaughan’s inner religious experience 
places him quite within a dominant religious tradition of his time. From the 
introductory chapter, one may readily get the impression that Professor 
Garner has launched into his undertaking without sufficiently defining for 
himself a line of approach to the goal at which he aims. The failure in this 
initial chapter to enunciate any purposeful direction of thought may well 
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serve as a fortifying forewarning to readers who pursue the discussion through 
subsequent sections of the book in the hope that some real illumination on 
Vaughan as a poet may be forthcoming. 

The study is so amorphous, so undisciplined, that it is difficult to fix 
upon definite facets of the author’s argument as bases for judgment. In a 
vague sort of way the idea that the Christian tradition (itself vaguely con- 
ceived throughout) embraces a pessimistic and an optimistic strain is intro- 
duced in Chapter I, and this idea seems to be the underlying theme of the 
diffuse observations comprising the first 15 of the 24 pages of Chapter II. 
Since the author’s primary purpose in bringing this subject forth seems to be 
merely to show that these familiar elements in Christian thought are re- 
flected in Vaughan’s sacred verse, the extended commentary on their signifi- 
cance, including rather meticulous inquiry into their origins, quickly becomes 
a tedious and disconcerting digression. 

In the section “‘Vaughan’s Concept of the Immaterial” (Chapter II), Pro- 
fessor Garner concerns himself in part with the problem of Vaughan’s inter- 
est in the Platonic idea of pre-existence and falls into a startling self-contra- 
diction. On page 39, he states: 


The pre-existence of the soul, however, is by no means an idea characteristic of 
Vaughan. It is a notion which emphasizes the immortality of the soul, but it is by no 
means as explicit as is sometimes assumed. 


These assertions are preliminary to Garner’s further insistence that the Pla- 
tonic concept appears only in “The Retreate” and “The Sap.” Then hard 
upon this observation comes the following (p. 40): 


And the longing for God, for intuitive apprehension of the absolute, for the lost vision 
of innocence, pervades all of Vaughan [my italics], from his poetry of immanence . . . to 
his poetry of transcendence. 


Such misunderstanding inevitably denies Professor Garner a competence to 
discuss this issue, and certainly engenders little confidence in his handling of 
the various related ideas which occupy his attention throughout the rest of 
the work. 

Chapter IV “undertakes to define Vaughan’s poetry of immanence.” The 
concept of immanence of the Divine in all creation can be set forth in a quite 
succinct statement that would adequately serve the mere purpose of illustrat- 
ing its reflection in Vaughan’s verse. Those who need such a statement will be 
only confused by the circuitous discussion of the matter extending through 
some 35 pages. Chapter Vis given to elaborating on Vaughan’s demonstrable 
interest in the concept of transcendence. But by the author’s own acknowl- 
edgment the ideas of immanence and transcendence are inseparable counter- 
parts of the Neoplatonic view of “God in Nature.” Accordingly, a definition 
of the one concept inevitably embraces a definition of the other, and it is 
therefore difficult to see what real purpose is thought to be served by the 
separate extended treatments of both. 

Notice of one further detail must suffice. In his opening paragraph Pro- 
fessor Garner states that “Already in the 1640’s and 1650’s” Vaughan “was 
publishing his best work.” The fact is that the only work of Vaughan pub- 
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lished during the 1640’s was the Poems of 1646, a slender volume of 13 short 
original poems and a translation of a satire of Juvenal. By no previous critical 
opinion (including that reflected in a recent appeal for a re-estimate of 
Vaughan’s secular verse) does this early production represent, in any sense, 
a substantial part of Vaughan’s “best work.” And curiously enough in view 
of this initial statement, Professor Garner never once mentions the 1646 pub- 
lication (there is a brief incidental reference to each of two poems included in 
it and an acknowledgment of its existence in Appendix I). And only in an 
Appendix does he refer specifically to Olor Iscanus (1651), which includes 
secular poems but no sacred verse, and to which is prefixed a preface dated 
“17. Decemb. 1647.” 

A more just, even if a more severe, criticism of Professor Garner’s book 
may reside in the observation that as an estimate of Vaughan his study is, 
by the very nature of his emphases, committed to at least partial failure. 
Garner’s central interest here is not,in an evaluation of Vaughan as a poet, 
but in the history of a tradition of thought in which Vaughan happens to be 
embraced. The various exegeses of his poems merely register the influences of 
this tradition and manifest no interest in an estimate of Vaughan’s artistic 
achievement. In no poem he examines does the author find anything of sig- 
nificance that could not have been as meaningfully manifested in an exposi- 
tory treatise, or, let us say, in a careful explication of the poem at hand. 

As has been implied, Professor Garner totally ignores the recent variously 
emphasized possibility that Vaughan’s secular poetry demands consideration 
in any attempt at a comprehensive view of the poet’s artistic growth and at a 
just estimate of his literary worth. Far from acknowledging the validity or 
even the existence of this proposal, he reverts quite indifferently to the nine- 
teenth-century thinking of H. F. Lyte and A. B. Grosart in his obvious as- 
sumption that Vaughan’s stature is to be measured solely in terms of his 
ideas and his religious fervor (however documented) as manifested in his 
sacred verse. It is indeed discouraging to find in this first book-length critical 
study on Vaughan a corroboration of an estimate that is as unjust as it is 
unsubstantial when the quite accessible evidence is taken into account. 

E. L. MARILLA 
Louisiana State University 


CoMEDY AND Society FROM CONGREVE TO FIELDING. By John Loftis. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. ix+154. $4. 


Professor Loftis’ book might be titled, or subtitled, “The Treatment of the 
Merchant Class in English Drama from 1693 to 1737,” for while there are a 
few brief excursions into political plays and into one or two other kinds, the 
prime interest is in plays dealing mainly with, or—more often—containing 
characters from, or references to, the merchant class. Thus, Professor Loftis 
begins his last chapter and his summation with this paragraph, the second 
sentence of which I have italicized: 


Comedy takes man in his social relationships as its subject and concentrates on such of 
those relationships as offer the richest source of affectation. This being so, the para- 
mount theme of Augustan comedy was inevitably the rivalry of merchants and gentry, in 
one or another of its many variants. The amount of attention lavished on this rivalry 
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was prodigious, and perhaps for this reason the presentation of class relationships came 
progressively closer, over the years, to historical reality. The stereotypes disappeared, 
the outrageous distortion came to an end. People could go to the theater and see char- 
acters very like themselves. (p. 133) 


I might say, in anticipation, that I am not at all sure that these conclusions 
are deducible from the evidence presented. 

Very briefly, here is the development of Professor Loftis’ thesis. Mer- 
chants were ill-treated in Elizabethan comedy and in Restoration plays— 
in the latter more than in the former—and when, late in the seventeenth 
century, the stage was attacked for immorality and wit, the attack was sup- 
ported by the merchant class. From 1693 to 1710 the Restoration merchant- 
stereotype persisted, although Steele, Defoe, and Cibber showed themselves 
more hospitable to the merchant class. Only with the change of comedy in the 
period from 1710 to 1728, however, does one find plays openly favorable to 
merchants. And, finally, the period from 1728 to 1737 saw what Professor 
Loftis calls “the displacement of the Restoration tradition” in which, “the 
stock character of the merchant, for example, the stereotype most clearly 
embodying a social judgment, occurs in only a few instances between 1728 
and 1737. Apart from James Miller’s The Man of Taste (1735), the character is 
present in fully developed form only in the most trivial of farces and ballad 
operas” (p. 102). This change, according to Professor Loftis, “coincides 
chronologically with the advent of ‘sentimentalism’ ” (p. 127). While I dis- 
agree with a great deal of what is said about sentimentalism in this section 
(pp. 127-32), I prefer to focus on what to my mind are two basic faults in the 
book 


The first major fault as I see it is the failure fully to convince in many 
statements which, as they are marshaled together, make what seems to be a 
solid phalanx of irrefutable logic. Thus, a reference to L. C. Knights’ Drama 
and Society in the Age of Jonson in support of Elizabethan dramatists’ “‘hos- 
tility to the acquisitiveness of the mercantile society then just coming into 
being” (p. 21 and n. 1) may or may not be of any value since the very next 
sentence, seeming to depend on whatever authority Knights has and on the 
reference to “mercantile society” states that “The pervasive theme of Jon- 
son’s comedies is the evil of an inordinate lust for wealth.”’ Now, unless this 
sentence is to be interpreted to mean the merchants’ “lust for wealth,”’ which 
is not true in terms of its pervasiveness as a theme, it is not germane to the 
discussion. But its very presence in this context sets up a link in a chain which 
would appear to be sturdy but is in reality made up of many weak elements. 
It is by no means a trustworthy generalization that the Elizabethan drama- 
tists as a whole or Jonson as an individual were hostile to the “mercantile 
society.”” Indeed, I wish Professor Loftis had discriminated as closely the 
make-up of this “mercantile society” as he does the difference between 
“merchant” and “stock-jobber” in the eighteenth century. There are, I am 
fairly sure, as many exceptions to the ill-treatment of merchants in Eliza- 
bethan drama as there are in the period 1710-28. The shift in attitudes to- 
ward the merchant class is, it can be seen, magnified by passages such as this 
and others. 

Along with this kind of untrustworthy generalization I would place the 
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use of such words as “prodigious” (quoted in my first paragraph). Here, in 
summation, is a term which we are asked to accept without any real proof of 
its accuracy. I, for one, would want to know how many of the plays from 
1693-1737 which Professor Loftis has read (in his Preface, p. vii, he says he 
has “been able to examine virtually all of them’’) contain references to the 
merchant class and then how many of this total number, for the various 
chronological divisions set up by the author, contain complimentary, hostile, 
or merely neutral comments on the class. Only when I felt that a firm quanti- 
tative basis had been set up would I venture to speak of a trend or a shift in 
attitude. Counting noses is admittedly a dull business, but if one wishes to 
say something about the prevalence of the Roman or Assyrian or any other 
shaped nose he should cite statistics. 

The other major fault, tied up possibly with what I have just said, is the 
constant recourse to the qualifying word or phrase. First there is the large 
generalization and then there is the qualifier. I call attention to the quotation 
in my second paragraph and invite perusal of the next four pages of Professor 
Loftis’ work. There, as well as on pages 122-23, one will find this qualifying 
procedure carried to extremes. And I might remark, almost parenthetically, 
that on pages 104-105 Professor Loftis invokes two plays which, dated 1740 
and 1741, do not have any place in a chapter whose concern is with plays from 
1728-1737 only. Parallel to this kind of thing but of greater seriousness is the 
manipulation of evidence. Once again I refer to the quotation in my second 
paragraph; there Professor Loftis dismisses the evidence of “the most trivial 
of farces and ballad operas.” But three pages below (p. 105) he buttresses 
a point he is making by reference to a “number of comedies, farces, and ballad 
operas.” And I do not believe Professor Loftis would claim any eminence for 
the farces and ballad operas he goes on to name. Earlier in his exposition 
Professor Loftis seems undecided whether the plays of inferior dramatists can 
serve as records of social relationships, or so at least I interpret the close 
juxtaposition of the two following statements concerned with the period of 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar: 


At any rate, the writers of their time who recorded social relationships more faithfully 
wrote poorer plays. (p. 43) 


The obscure dramatists, in their lame and halting comedies, did little more than play 


variations on a set of conventions, giving no direct attention to the society that was 
their ostensible object. (p. 44) 


If I have somehow misunderstood matters here, I am sure other readers will 
be similarly perplexed. 

Since playgoers of the period covered by Professor Loftis were not being 
served up new plays every time they went to the theatre, it strikes me that 
the question of the number and kinds of plays in revival should form a part of 
the discussion. Examination of Allardyce Nicoll’s History of Early Eighteenth- 
Century Drama, 1700-1750 (1925), shows that in the 1718-19, the 1728-29, 
and the 1738-39 theatrical seasons the majority of productions were Restora- 
tion comedies in revival (pp. 131-36), and it is precisely in Restoration 
comedy, according to Professor Loftis (p. 22), that the merchant class fares 
worst. This fact seems irreconcilable with the conclusions that Professor 
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Loftis asks us to accept. I am afraid that in his failure to adopt a more precise 
methodology the author has proved far from convincing. 


ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


THE QUEST FOR PERMANENCE: THE SYMBOLISM OF WoRDSWORTH, SHELLEY, 
AND Keats. By David Perkins. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. Pp. viiit-305. $5.50. 

“The concern of this study,” writes Mr. Perkins in his preface, “is the way 

in which an urgent preoccupation has simultaneously controlled both theme 

and style, or form, in the work of three individual poets. It tries to concen- 
trate on a leading characteristic of poetry since the romantic age: the need and 
development of symbols in a context (an organic conception of nature openly, 
even militantly espoused) that both stimulated and at the same time frus- 
trated the attempt. With the loss of conventions familiar since the Renais- 
sance, the English romantic poets were confronted with a dilemma in expres- 
sion, and they tried to resolve it through a new exploration into the use of 
poetic symbols. The intention here is to consider Wordsworth, Shelley, and 

Keats as they open three different approaches which have since been extended 

and refined.” 

Perhaps nowhere else in the book does this general intention appear so 
clearly as in the sentences just quoted. In fact, apart from a dozen pages of the 
first chapter and a summary paragraph or two elsewhere, it might seem that 
much of the initially stated aim is left to shift for itself. How the Romantics’ 
quest for permanence controlled theme and style is one of several co..cerns in 
the book. Not much is made of the new context, the organic view of nature, 
in which the poets worked. Nothing extraordinarily novel is said of symbol: 
it is merely “a key image which taps and summarizes a dense and often fluid 
complex of doubts, intuitions, emotions, preoccupations” —and it may appear 
as a recurrent metaphor in a poet’s work or as the organizing principle of a 
particular poem. Little is said of the subsequent extension and refinement of 
the Romantics’ attempts: Eliot with Wordsworth, Yeats with Shelley, are 
linked in a sentence or two, and otherwise Yeats turns up every ten pages or 
so to lend a phrase or critical dictum. 

The study is indeed short on the generalizations that might be expected 
from its preface. One may hypothesize that the nominal focus on symbolism, 
and the related concern with the Romantics as prototypes of the moderns, had 
relatively narrow beginnings—in a consideration of Keats’s method in the 
Nightingale and Grecian Urn odes (the two poems most often cited in the 
book). In both poems a central symbol is focused upon, thoroughly explored 
and tested as a solution to the preoccupying quest, ultimately found inade- 
quate and, perhaps, rejected. The urgent preoccupation operating through 
symbol does “control”’ theme and style in the manner of Mr. Perkins’ pre- 
liminary statement: the symbol is the organizing element, and the poem sim- 
ply works out its implications. Some of Shelley’s lyrics (“The Cloud,” “Ode 
to the West Wind,” “To a Skylark”) and, in a more general way, Words- 
worth’s Intimations ode follow the same method. Then one recalls that 
Yeats, for example in “Sailing to Byzantium” (another poem frequently cited 
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by Mr. Perkins), also deals with the same quest through exploration of a 
central symbol. It is but a short step in terms of intention, but a long and 
arduous climb in terms of fulfillment, by bringing in the best of Keats’s other 
poems, with further writings of Wordsworth and Shelley for comparison, to 
shape the initial conception into a key that will unlock and illuminate a 
“dilemma in expression” facing poets for a century and a half. There is good 
reason for the absence of generalizations. 

This is, however, an excellent and important book, and it would appear 
that Mr. Perkins knows what he is about, for he next writes in the preface: 
“Any attempt to catch poetry in the process of one of its large historical tran- 
sitions must have the pious hope of drawing whatever range of implication it 
may have from fidelity to what is individual in the particular writer.” It is 
here that he succeeds, for by pursuing what is “individual in the particular 
writer” with a sensibility, fidelity to the poets’ language, and sound judgment 
rare among recent critics of the Romantics, Mr. Perkins has written not a 
study of symbolism, not a history of Romantic poetry, not an apology for the 
moderns, but three major essays in evaluation, embodying the kind of full 
and intelligent treatment that one admires, not inappropriately, in the writ- 
ings of one of Mr. Perkins’ teachers, Professor Bush, who also does not let 
special preoccupations (mythology, science) prevent well-rounded evaluation. 

The quest for permanence is the well-chosen focal point, a common prob- 
lem by which, through their different attempts at resolution, Mr. Perkins is 
able to interrelate the poets’ achievements and order his evaluations. Through- 
out there runs the Blakean view of :aan standing between the two worlds of 
Nature (whatever can be known by the senses) and Eternity (whatever is 
beyond, penetrated by the visionary imagination). Obviously Wordsworth 
explores the hither world, seeking not glimpses of immortality hereafter but 
stability and composure while we are alive, to be attained when the mind is 
“linked, intertwined, or united with external nature.” Rather than the linking, 
Mr. Perkins emphasizes the poet’s sense of failure to link, his “almost panicky 
fear that man is doomed to isolation from the healthful influence of his nat- 
ural surroundings.” Thus the city, the cavern, man as intruder, wanderer, 
outcast, solitary, all symbolize this isolation. The problem is not so much that 
man has fallen from an ideal state (a type of primitivism often termed 
Wordsworthian) but that the separation may result from something in- 
herently wrong in human consciousness itself. In the poet’s own experience, 
uniting with nature is a subjective and unreliable affair. “He seems to be di- 
rectly projecting or objectifying his own feelings in the appearances of na- 
ture’’; nature seemingly alive is really “‘a kind of sounding board or echo, re- 
peating or mirroring to the mind its own emotions”; even the intenser 
imaginative experiences (sometimes called mystic) derive from a higher de- 
gree of the same power of projection. With awareness, the sense of the gulf 
between man and nature predominates, and a logical outcome, though other 
causes also contribute, is the poet’s retreat into stoicism and withdrawal from 
all feeling whatsoever. 

Shelley is the visionary, virtually jumping the count-down, as he is 
presented here, in soaring off for outer space, only to fizzle and collapse in the 
South Atlantic, where critics are still seeking the nose cone. His quest for 
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permanence, which takes the opposite direction from Wordsworth’s, is seen 
as a “flight to abstraction,” a movement toward a transcendent reality sharply 
dissociated from concrete nature. He is rightly viewed as a minor poet, and, 
apart from peculiar shortcomings, the direction of his search tends to explain 
why he stands outside the main tradition of English poetic style. ‘‘Most poets,” 
says Mr. Perkins, “would seem to have shared at least two assumptions. In 
the first place, there is the belief that the concrete is in some sense real, im- 
portant, and worth dwelling upon, and, secondly, there is the related faith 
that words themselves are important and, if used precisely, can be trusted to 
lay bare significant kinds of truth. . . . The striking thing about Shelley ... 
is that at bottom he did not share these notions.” It is his earnest pursuit of 
Intellectual Beauty—whose tyranny, in denying individuality and free choice, 
amounts to a moral as well as a poetic liability—that “partially accounts for 
the want of interest in the concrete . . . [and] explains his incredibly high- 
handed use of metaphor. For it sometimes seems in Shelley’s poetry that 
virtually anything can be compared to anything else.”’ In terms of Coleridge’s 
simple distinction between “the two classes of men,’’ this is admittedly an 
Aristotelian’s view of a Platonist, to which Aristotelians, at least, will heartily 
respond. 

The hero of Mr. Perkins’ study is, of course, Keats, who in concrete na- 
ture “saw not simply flux and decay [as Shelley]... nor permanence and 
stability [as Wordsworth] ... but a process in which change is potentially 
meaningful and orderly.” Keats’s trust in vision was never secure, despite his 
occasional theorizing about it. (His early idea of the spiritual repetition of 
human happiness “in a finer tone” is seen as “never more than a ‘specula- 
tion,’”’ playing toward the end “a distinctly minor réle.”) “Indeed,” it is sug- 
gested, “the over-all course of his development might be partly described as 
a periodic, though gradually cumulative, loss of confidence in the merely 
visionary imagination.” The three odes in which Psyche, the urn, and the 
nightingale symbolize the visionary imagination, though they are ambiguous, 
tend to express the doubts that necessarily resulted from Keats’s questioning 
cast of mind. “La Belle Dame” and “Lamia” show increasing skepticism: the 
wretched wight and Lycius, both dreamers, are dupes of the visionary imagi- 
nation. There is a temporary resolution of the quest in the ideal of intensity, 
an escape not into tranquillity or abstraction but into “a vivid and massive 
process of experience”: the “Ode on Melancholy” conveys a sense of time- 
lessness achieved through intense experience (“glut thy sorrow,” “feed deep, 
deep”), and “To Autumn” depicts a lengthening out of fulfillment. Taking 
the works as a whole, however, Keats’s “‘prolonged, brilliant, and interrupted 
exploration . . . may potentially include a rejection of the romantic quest for 
permanence.” In the course of his speculations he comes closest to an “af- 
firmation of the conditions of human life.” 

It is notable of the Romantics that they produced more poems than any 
other writers save possibly our own whose meanings are still hotly disputed, 
annually, even monthly, by the critics. The Intimations ode, Prometheus 
Unbound, Keats’s odes perhaps come most readily to mind, and we know that 
any critic “hot for certainties” must always select only partial evidence out 
of the complexities they present. In his nine chapters Mr. Perkins explicates a 
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number of individual poems in detail. While sometimes taking too much for 
granted, occasionally seeming to neglect a context, he generally maintains a 
balanced skepticism, and his explanations are, above all, grounded in good 
sense. The upshot is that he provides new insights and re-emphasizes over- 
looked points in Wordsworth, offers the sanest summary yet made of the 
reasons for Shelley’s failure, and, to my mind at least, gives the soundest view 
of the total Keats that has appeared in some time. Obviously no thorough- 
going interpretation or evaluation has been written, whether of poem or poet, 
to which the reader reacts “This is it/’”’ and ever after holds all parts of the view 
propounded. If we nod to this commonplace, it is not too much to say of Mr. 
Perkins’ study that it is the rare kind of book in which one frequently under- 
lines every other sentence, and that it offers a view of the three poets that 
subsequent writers on the Romantics should seriously consider. 


Jack STILLINGER 
University of Illinois 


PorTRAITS OF WorpDsworTH. By Frances Blanshard. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 208 (48 collotype plates). $s. 


The heart of Mrs. Blanshard’s book is Part Two, a “Catalogue of Portraits” 
(pp. 137-89), which offers a chronological list of eighty-seven portraits of 
Wordsworth, traced and untraced, authentic and lacking provenance, com- 
plete where possible with facts about the artist, description of the work, de- 
tails of dating, history of ownership and exhibition, present location, and re- 
productions. Nearly half of the eighty-seven are what the author calls “dis- 
coveries””—items not included in either of the two earlier essays on the sub- 
ject, by W. A. Knight (“On the Portraits of Wordsworth,” Transactions of 
the Wordsworth Society, 1882) and B. R. Schneider (““‘Wordsworth’s Portraits: 
A Biographical Catalogue,” The Eagle, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1950), 
who list, respectively, thirty-six and forty-two of the works ferreted out by 
Mrs. Blanshard. 

The number of discoveries perhaps should be qualified. Of those un- 
traced, seven (Nos. 65-71), known only from a list in the Art Journal (1851) 
or from Royal Academy exhibition catalogues (1852, 1853), are models en- 
tered in competition for the Wordsworth memorial statue in Westminster 
Abbey; and Nos. 79 and 80, described from sale catalogues, may be the same 
portrait as No. 78, as Mrs. Blanshard readily admits. Of the discoveries that 
have survived, a few are obviously not portraits of Wordsworth (Nos. 72, 83, 
86), some are of especially doubtful authenticity (Nos. 73, 77, 84, 85), others 
are preliminary sketches or models (Nos. 18, 56-59, and perhaps 78), and still 
others are probably copies of works rather than original portraits (Nos. 81, 
82). The number dwindles, and among the novelties, along with a silhouette, 
a crowned-head caricature, a woodcut from the Illustrated London News, and 
an anonymous bust (Nos. 16, 33, 40, 76), there remain James Stephanoff’s 
water color of the House of Lords during Queen Caroline’s trial, which in- 
cludes the poet among the 230 or more persons present (No. 15), a pencil 
drawing by James Spedding (No. 27), a water color by Margaret Gillies (No. 
34), an engraving of a sketch by William Westall (No. 35), a chalk and pencil 
drawing by B. R. Haydon (No. 41), an oil by Samuel Crosthwaite (No. 43), 
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and a bust by Frederick Thrupp (No. 61). Yet it is not for the discoveries, 
but rather for the complete listing of all eighty-seven, with full scholarly 
documentation, that the catalogue is valuable. 

Mrs. Blanshard’s most welcome addition to the work of Knight and 
Schneider is the set of reproductions of sixty-three portraits, all but one of the 
listed survivors. Before the present study appeared, according to the author, 
the largest number of portraits published together was eight—the illustrations 
to Mr. Schneider’s article. Readers turning eagerly to the plates may be dis- 
mayed to find the poet at various times resembling Dr. Johnson, Julius 
Caesar, the late Tyrone Power, Bertrand Russell, and half our presidents. 
Only a dozen of the portraits (including a life mask by Haydon) were made 
before the poet was sixty, and consequently the over-all impression of the 
series is that Wordsworth, who wrote all his major poetry before he was well 
into his thirties, was always an old man. Observing that we take the poet too 
seriously, John Jordan, in a recent article on “Wordsworth’s Humor” (PMLA, 
March 1958), partly blames the effect of the portraits: “Perhaps we have been 
unconsciously conditioned by the equine solemnity of portraits of the aged 
poet and need to remind ourselves that Hazlitt . . . described Wordsworth as 
‘grave, saturnine, with a slight indication of sly humour,’ and noted ‘a con- 
vulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth’—a hint of which appears in 
Shuter’s 1798 likeness.” Professor Jordan reminds us that portraits are a 
mixed blessing, as they affect our idea of the poet’s personality, and also that 
we had better turn back to the earlier portraits for a closer look. Shuter’s is 
the first in the book, and one of the most appealing. 

The catalogue and reproductions are introduced by a discussion of the 
portraits, which first traces the history of portraiture “from Reynolds to the 
camera,” then tells the “story” of the portraits from 1798 to 1852, with all 
the facts in chronological order, drawn from unpublished as well as published 
sources, and finally summarizes appraisals of the works. Students of English 
literature occasionally may find Mrs. Blanshard’s explanations too simple. 
“To generalize is to represent, not a particular individual, but ‘the species,’”’ 
she writes on page 32: “How the poet proceeds to do this is described by 
Reynolds’s friend, Dr Johnson, in the words of a character in his novel, 
Rasselas”—and the tired old tulip streaks are invoked, still unnumbered, for 
the ten-thousandth time. Explaining the fact that the portraits fall into two 
twenty-year groups, with a ten-year lapse in between, when, according to 
De Quincey, the poet’s name was “militant,’”” Mrs. Blanshard observes on 
page 38: “The militant years correspond roughly with the relatively empty 
interval between our two periods. Artists lay low while the fight was on, but 
sprang up in force to celebrate the triumph.” Rhetorical questions occasionally 
may raise silly answers in the minds of some readers: “When they [Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, and Joseph Cottle] were all young together, did 
Joseph hope that his verse would some day win him a place beside them?” 
(p. 40)—or, “Who has heard . . . of the Rev. C. R. Maturin, author of a poeti- 
cal tragedy, Bertram, described as ‘the most successful tragedy of its day’?” 
(p. 58). But to counterbalance these, there is some interesting phrenological 
lore on pages 35-36, explaining that “one particular region on the side and 
toward the front [of the skull] was called ‘Poésie’ or ‘Ideality.’” In portraits, 
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phrenology dictated “the posture to be expected of ‘the poet’, one which called 
attention to the highly developed region. . . . The poet leans his head on his 
hand in the throes of creation.” 

Like the catalogue, the introductory material is informative and well 
documented. A handful of misprints are self-corrective. One error in the 
catalogue (pp. 164, 188) deserves notice, where No. 82, a copy of Margaret 
Gillies’ miniature, is “said to have been made by Mary Severn, wife of Joseph 
Severn.” The copyist was probably Severn’s daughter Ann Mary, rather than 
his wife Elizabeth, though the latter was an artist of sorts, and once copied 
Rubens’ “Romulus and Remus” as well as one of Severn’s portraits of Keats. 
Something should be said of the final entry in the catalogue, which refers to 
item 34 in Mr. Schneider’s article, and reads in its entirety: “Because Mr 
Schneider was allowed to list and reproduce this portrait, it cannot be over- 
looked here, though at the owner’s express wish it cannot be further identi- 
fied.”” The owner’s namelessness is well protected, and the portrait well ob- 
scured, in this country, where apparently there is but a single copy of Mr. 
Schneider’s article, in the Library of Congress, from which it is not allowed 
to circulate. 


Jack STILLINGER 
University of Illinois 


A THoreav Hanpsoox. By Walter Harding. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xviii+229. $4.50. 


A handbook is the tribute that scholarship pays to fame. It institutional- 
izes an author by enclosing him in the brick and mortar piled up by scholars, 


and it forces the enthusiast to acknowledge that “his” man has become an 
industry. For all of its usefulness, it may discourage one by reminding him 
that a scholar’s work is never done; because of the authority of print, it may 
fix rather than free the directions of investigation. The bibliographical service 
is always welcome; but guides may fail to lead one through the maze that 
scholarship inevitably creates. The makers of handbooks are not entirely to 
blame for these disservices: the genre itself is suspect. And those who use 
handbooks as books rather than as books-in-the-hand, guidebooks taken up 
because one is actually exploring, are most culpable of all. Scholarship seldom 
reneys itself in scholarship. Every handbook should admonish the user to 
read the author. In his book Mr. Harding should have included an itemized 
list of manuscript holdings. 

The primary test of a handbook is its bibliographical usefulness. One 
wants to be certain that nothing has been overlooked. But what has been 
gathered must be ordered, related, and evaluated to be of greatest use. Mr. 
Harding has caught almost everything in his net, even the theses which have 
long deserved to be caught; and he has organized his findings under the head- 
ings of Thoreau’s life, works, sources, ideas, and fame. What he has overlooked 
or neglected to do is not so much the result of a lack of assiduousness as it 
is the result of the intellectual mesh of his net. Articles, for example, may 
be placed side by side, but the deeper connections with others placed elsewhere 
may not be disclosed. Thoreau’s “ideas’”’ may not be his, but those of others 
about him: was he a stoic, a transcendentalist, the greatest nature writer in 
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America? “Fame” may mean “reputation” and “influence”; one can easily 
build a reputation by telling, comment by comment, the story of an author’s 
reception, but influence (like “‘sources”) poses greater difficulties. Sonnet 
sequences on Thoreau may be a tribute, but what of the poets like Cummings 
and Philip Booth, who profoundly take up—possess and transmit—some 
substance of Thoreau? What of E. M. Forster and D. H. Lawrence? What 
of Benton MacKaye, whose The New Exploration made Thoreau the pre-emi- 
nent philosopher of our indigenous culture and a patron saint of regional 
planning? What of Lewis Mumford, who, in The Brown Decades and Roots of 
Contemporary American Architecture, placed Thoreau in a tradition of “or- 
ganic” thought that is very much alive? What of such historians as Ralph 
Gabriel and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who plant Thoreau more firmly in our 
annals than many literary historians do? And what of Margaret Naumburg’s 
Walden School? 

Except for the materials of Thoreau’s life, which seem to interest Mr. 
Harding most, there is little evaluation. The chapter on Thoreau’s works is 
too brief and uncritical to be of much value. Had the handbook taken the 
form of a dictionary, with all the pertinent information gathered for each 
entry, Mr. Harding would have contributed more of what he knows about 
Thoreau and avoided the critical doughiness of a collection of opinions and 
interpretations. Where he does interpret, Mr. Harding follows the most 
generally accepted past authorities. His Thoreau remains the “happy” 
Thoreau—as if happiness were a proper measure, though it may reveal much 
about our misgivings about a strenuous, dedicated, “solitary” life. Of earlier 
handbooks on American authors, Gay Wilson Allen’s awakened Whitman 


scholarship and F. I. Carpenter’s sharply presented in his own interpretation 
the problems of Emerson scholarship. Mr. Harding’s handbook, however, is 
neither sufficiently ample in its presentation nor critically forthright; it closes 
more issues than it opens. 


SHERMAN PAUL 
University of Illinois 


THE TRANSCENDENTALIST MINISTERS: CHURCH REFORM IN THE NEW 
ENGLAND RENAISSANCE. By William R. Hutchison. (Yale Historical Pub- 
lications, Miscellany 71.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xviii+240. $4.50. 


Mr. Hutchison has written simply and clearly of the conflict between the 
Transcendentalist and orthodox ministers among the Unitarians. Beginning 
with an account of the characteristics of Unitarianism and Transcendental- 
ism, his essentially expository book covers the controversy over miracles, the 
confessional question, the reorganization of the church, and the post-Civil 
War accommodation of Unitarianism to Transcendentalist ideas. 
Unitarianism was not so much “negative,” as its opponents claimed, as 
it was inconsistent in doctrine and poorly organized as a Church. The Trans- 
cendentalists, most notably the early combatants, George Ripley, Theodore 
Parker, and Orestes Brownson, forced the orthodox to hammer out their faith, 
to harden their liberalism, and to strengthen their denominational association 
in order to preserve its Christian character. If Unitarianism had been “corpse- 
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cold,” attack animated it. But, though momentarily strong in defense, the 
efforts of two generations gradually transformed it into a “free” religion de- 
voted to man and to social reform. After the controversy waned (and because 
of the changing social and intellectual climate of America), the ostracized 
Parker was made a Unitarian “saint” and the rejected Emerson of the 
“Divinity School Address” was recalled to the pulpit of his fathers. Uni- 
tarianism, once the liberal faith, was again liberalized; and what seemed only 
a parochial affair proved, in time, to be the testing ground of American 
Protestantism. This victory for Transcendentalism opened one of the many 
channels through which the “newness” entered American thought. 

When Perry Miller spoke of Transcendentalism as a “religious demon- 
stration,” he had in mind something more than the church reform to which 
Mr. Hutchison restricts his story. Except for the last half of his book, Mr. 
Hutchison only retells a well-known tale. In The Transcendentalists, Mr. 
Miller had already dramatized by means of commentary and the original 
documents the crucial issues of miracles and social reform. Whatever heat 
could be generated by the collision of ideas, Mr. Miller generated. To generate 
more, Mr. Hutchison would have had to see beyond his narrative to its larger 
implications. 

Perhaps the basic problem was expressed by Brownson, who properly ap- 
preciatec history and the emerging power of the laboring classes. He wanted 
a philosophy that would unite spirit and matter: a church that would use 
spirit in behalf of “material” social reform; he wanted to replace redemption 
with atonement, which for him meant “at-one-ment.” Here was one point at 
which the Unitarian controversy touched a major intellectual current of the 
century; viewed from the present, Brownson’s demands and his later de- 
fection from the liberal church become startlingly prescient. Related to this is 
Mr. Hutchison’s suggestion that the Unitarian controversy may be considered 
a parable of the liberal dilemma; for on both right and left, among orthodox 
liberal Unitarians and liberalizing Transcendentalists, there were misgivings, 
hankerings for stability and tradition. These problems raised by the latter 
half of the book merit closer attention. 

Just as pertinent would be an examination of the Transcendentalist religi- 
ous “reform” outside of the church, where it seems, to judge from the state of 
American Protestantism, that its work was of greater value. For the Trans- 
cendentalists, like many nineteenth-century and contemporary writers, con- 
tributed to an ever-widening and vital religious exploration by renewing the 
religious uses of literature. Parker claimed that “the transcendental philoso- 
phy . . . does not neglect experience. In human history it finds confirmations, 
illustrations, of the ideas of human nature . . . It illustrates religion by facts 
of observation, facts of testimony.” This statement, like Emerson’s demand 
for first-hand preaching, appeals to those uses of literature which the Trans- 
cendentalists pioneered. And just as the religious spirit found new expression 
in literature, so the ultimate liberalization of religious institutions found a 
literary embodiment. Brownson’s eclecticism, the objective of humanitarian 
reform, James Freeman Clarke’s “Church of the People,” even the festival 
days he appointed to commemorate Washington and the laying of the Atlantic 
cable—all are to be found in Whitman’s democratic gospel. 
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Even though it is neither sufficiently interpretative nor sufficiently rich 
in scholarship, Mr. Hutchison’s book will be useful as an introduction for 
those students working the native soil of Transcendentalism. It is not so much 
the lack of a “thesis” (to redress the “bad press” the Unitarians have had is 
hardly a thesis) as it is the lack of intellectual reach that impairs this study. 
The factual gains of having searched out the manuscript collections do not 
compensate for an intellectual structure raised with the help of such valuable 
but limited resources as the DAB, The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
The Dictionary of Philosophy, and various other compendia on periodicals, 
Transcendentalism, and other pertinent material. Even for the purposes of 
narrative history, scholarship must be more than research; it must be assimi- 
lation; it must consider the plot as well as the details. Mr. Hutchison’s 
“Bibliographical Essay” is both a testimony of conscientious work and an 
admission of shortcomings: to have read a few books of the order of Stephen 
Whicher’s Freedom and Fate, or, better yet, to have mastered the work of 
any Transcendentalist or the intellectual trends of the nineteenth century, 
would have helped him orient his material more significantly. It would have 
properly broadened the scope of church history. 


SHERMAN PAUL 
University of Illinois 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE PoEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by Stephen 
Maxfield Parrish. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1959. Pp. xxi+-965. 
$10. 


To many people the most interesting portion of this volume, the first in the 


new series of Cornell concordances, will be its preface. Therein Professor 
Stephen Maxfield Parrish, the editor, contrasts the way in which the first 
Cornell concordance, that of Wordsworth, was compiled under the direction 
of Lane Cooper in 1911 with the method employed in this most recent pro- 
duction. In the former, lines of the printed text were cut out and pasted on 
3 by 5 slips of paper on which were written by hand an index word and line 
number, the page numbers and titles of the poems being stamped. Sixty- 
seven persons took part in the task (three of whom died during the process), 
and we are told that they accomplished it in less than seven months. By 
contrast, writes Professor Parrish, the Arnold concordance 


was produced by an electronic computer, the IBM 704 Data Processing Machine. The 
lines of Arnold’s verse, without punctuation, were punched on IBM cards, one line per 
card (this took one key-punch operator 69 hours). Line numbers were punched in auto- 
matically by running through an IBM Reproducer the deck of cards representing each 
poem along with a numbering deck on which the numbers from 1 to 999 had been 
punched in fixed locations. Page numbers were “gang-punched” on the same machine, 
by means of the same numbering deck, and one title card was punched for each poem 
(these operations, together with punching the variant lines of text, took the editor some 
80 hours). The entire deck of 17,000 cards was then fed into an IBM Card Reader, 
which transferred the data to magnetic tape (1 hour). Meanwhile a program had been 
written whereby the computer was instructed to search the tape and to index alpha- 
betically every significant word on it (omitting 151 nonsignificant words previously 
stored in its “memory”’) by listing the entire line in which the word occurred, together 
with identifying information (the computer reads 15,000 characters per second and 
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makes 42,000 logical decisions per second; the computer run took 38 hours, the printing 
10 hours). The IBM print, spaced into pages, was reproduced for publication by offset. 


Professor Parrish admits that these totals omit a good many hours given to 
planning, devising, and testing the computer program, but the fact remains 
that a new era has now been opened in this kind of scholarly endeavor. We 
can now look forward to producing with almost perfect accuracy, with a 
negligible human sacrifice, and at a cost to the consumer of only a penny a 
page, a concordance of any poet for whom there is a reasonable demand. 
Yeats, we are told, is next, and apparently the Cornell group intends to go 
ahead with this program as rapidly as the existence of scholarly texts will 
permit. In this way the professor’s study will soon enter into that condition 
of automatic ease which his wife’s kitchen has enjoyed for over a decade. 
It is, of course, ironic that Arnold, who spent his life protesting against 
the world of the IBM machine, should be the first to be indexed by this 
method.’ The very lines in which he urged the Scholar Gipsy to flee 
this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, . . . 


have now been chewed up by IBM 704 and indexed under the twelve signifi- 
cant terms. Yet I have faith that Arnold would recognize that the head is 
not “o’ertaxed” by this process, that the very point of it is rather to relieve 
the head, to allow the scholar to develop in himself a little of the gipsy, to let 
him wait for “the spark from heaven” rather than grubbing among his own 
laboriously written indexes. Doubtless Arnold would take pleasure in the 


fact that there are certain things the machine cannot do (it cannot take in 
the meaning of a word, for instance, only its form as a sequence of letters), 
but he would also be clear that concordance-making is just the sort of task 
that a machine should do, and that the only problem now is lest there be 
scholars who will spend more time reading the concordance than they do the 
original poems. 

As for the poor scholar who has the task of reviewing the work of an 
IBM machine, all he can do is report that he has spot-checked it for accuracy 
and that it seems to be pretty accurate. Of course, an IBM machine is only as 
accurate as the data fed into it, but the programmers have devised a method 
whereby the machine partially checks its own data, and in this way they 
discovered and corrected some errors. I have not found any which they did 
not correct. Thus I shall content myself with giving an account of what the 
machine did and of what it was unable to do. 

The text of Arnold’s poetry on which the concordance is based is that of 
the Poetical Works edited by Professors Tinker and Lowry. The concordance 
indexes this work in its entirety even to the variant readings, and in addition 
it indexes all the verse fragments in Tinker and Lowry’s Commentary and in 
the Letiers (ed. Russell) and the Letters to Clough (ed. Lowry). Unfortu- 


1 The Dryden concordance (University of California Press, 1959) used an IBM 
machine as an aid in checking and printing data, but the data had previously been gath- 
ered by hand. 
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nately, Tinker and Lowry did not publish all the verse in the manuscripts 
available to them, and thus, as these manuscripts appear, the concordance 
will be rendered incomplete in the matter of variants and uncollected frag- 
ments. Obviously this will not seriously affect its usefulness, and it is not 
likely that its central text will ever be challenged. The format of the volume 
is as follows: the text of each line of poetrv is printed entire under its index 
word and is followed by a page reference to the Poetical Works (if that is 
where the line appears), by the title of the poem, by the line number, and 
by an indication of whether the line is a variant or part of the established 
text. The entire volume is printed in Roman capitals and without punctua- 
tion, these limitations being imposed by the capacity of the IBM Printer. 
A special feature of the concordance is that it lists at the end of the volume 
all the index words in the order of the frequency of their use. These range from 
I, which was used 1,045 times, to a group of 4,358 words which were used 
only once. Omitted from the indexing, both in the frequency list and the 
main concordance, were 151 nonsignificant words which would simply have 
cluttered up the concordance had they been included. They are listed in the 
preface. The only omission which I might question is that of ah, an especially 
characteristic word in some of Arnold’s more “breathy” poems. The total 
number of words indexed is 9,946, which with the 151 words not included 
makes a total poetic vocabulary for Arnold of 10,097. This number, as Pro- 
fessor Parrish points out, is somewhat inflated by the peculiar deficiencies of 
computer indexing. 

The computer cannot, of course, distinguish between different words 
that are spelled alike (rose the noun and rose the verb), nor can it collect 
under a single heading variant forms of the same word (drink-drinks, amid- 
mid). Further, because this machine had no means of printing the hyphen, 
hyphenated words appear under both their parts (otherwise the second ele- 
ment would have been lost) but not independently as compounds (to-day 
appears under both #o and day but not by itself as to-day). Neither can the 
machine print an apostrophe, and this lack is more serious because it means 
that a form like J’/l is not only taken away from both the first person pronoun 
I and the auxiliary verb will but it is also misspelled ILL and listed with the 
adjective meaning sick. Call’d is printed CALLD and listed separately from 
called. There are, then, several peculiarities of the machine which result in 
what might be called deficiencies in the concordance. However, as the full 
line is always quoted in the index, the means of making the necessary distinc- 
tions are always available, and as the separated forms of the same word 
normally are close together in the alphabet (not, of course, with mid-amid) 
the means of conflating them are usually available. Further, it may be pre- 
sumed that once this program passes out of the experimental stage, in which 
a borrowed computer was used, machines can be employed which have their 
print wheels adapted to the complexities of literary punctuation and thus 
the worst of these deficiencies can be eliminated. Homographs, however, will 
presumably always be assimilated and variant forms always distributed. 

It would be inappropriate in this place to speak of what this concordance 
tells us about Arnold’s poetry. That is the work of scholars and critics in 
the future. We can, however, by a casual glance be sure that it will tell us 
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many important facts which we never knew and will make precise for us 
many others of which we were only dimly aware. All of us owe, and in the 
future will increasingly owe, a debt of gratitude to the persons whose intelli- 
gence and vision inspired this work. 


A. Dwicut CULLER 
Yale University 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF IMAGERY AND Its FUNCTIONAL SIGNIFICANCE IN 
Henry James’s Novets. By Alexander Holder-Barell. (The Cooper 
Monographs, Vol. m. Basel, Switzerland.) Bern: Francke Verlag, 1959. 
Pp. v+215. DM ts. 


In his study of the imagery in Henry James’ fiction and its functional signifi- 
cance, Alexander Holder-Barell has limited himself to six novels: Roderick 
Hudson and The Portrait of a Lady from James’ early writing; The Old Things 
(James’ first title for The Spoils of Poynton) from the late transition period; 
and finally the three great novels of James’ major phase, The Wings of the 
Dove, The Ambassadors, and The Golden Bowl. This sampling from different 
times in James’ development has allowed the author to compare early and 
late, to show growth, changes, maturity, but though the approach to the 
study in each chapter is chronological, the over-all treatment is topical. Under 
such headings as the rhetorical image, the expanding image, the characteriz- 
ing image, the constructive image, the author considers the nature of the 
images and their functions. He takes as a springboard for his investigation 
the words of S. J. Brown as to the purposes or achievements of James’ im- 
agery, “to express in terms of experience thoughts lying beyond experience, 
to express the abstract in terms of the concrete, to picture forth the unfamiliar 
by means of the familiar, to express insensuous thoughts by sensuous terms,” 
and he claims that in order to do all this, James made imagery a “second 
mother-tongue,” using comparisons and similes and metaphors and, finally, 
symbols freely, normally, naturally, and most effectively. Not the least inter- 
esting of the critic’s early observations is a paragraph in which he states how 
flatly the “germ” of what was to become a full-blown but never faded flower 
was planted in James’ notebooks, no sign of an image or metaphor originally 
accompanying it. From this it can be inferred that James’ images were ap- 
plied, rather than inherent, that they belong to his method not to his subject. 
The novelist’s ability to find the perfect image to render fully the implica- 
tions of what he was presenting is one of the most noteworthy aspects of 
James’ artistry. 

Where other critics of James’ imagery have concentrated largely on the 
kinds of images James employed, Mr. Holder-Barell goes beyond them and 
makes the function of the images his main interest, and thus his study sup- 
plements and in many ways supplants by its deeper plumbing of the field, 
earlier studies, but he does not neglect a study of the kinds where such is 
needed to clarify his main generalizations. His procedure is from the simple 
to the complex, from the occasional to the frequent, from the common to the 
significant. Thus the strongest part of the investigation comes at the end, as 
probably it should. Chapter II, “The Rhetorical Image,” discusses rather 
generally and somewhat too quickly, the progress from common, overworked 
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similes and metaphors to original and pertinent ones as James developed. 
Chapter III, “The Expanding Image,” considers in subsequent divisions, the 
revised images, the added images, the obscuring images, sometimes inten- 
tionally so, sometimes unfortunately so, as James rewrote his earlier work. 
It also considers the comic effects James was able to gain through the use of 
images, and then tackles a larger field, illustrative images, where such fre- 
quently used clarifying devices as path images, light images, theatre images 
are shown to have been most useful. Finally, in this same chapter, under the 
category of emphasizing images, James’ use of key images and images based 
upon games is revealed as his means of pressing home a point. Chapter IV, 
“The Characterizing Image,” advances the study to a more important area, 
and Mr. Holder-Barell’s contribution here to the studies of other critics, is 
to see these images as of two main kinds: spoken images which appear in 
the dialogue and thus allow the speakers, as it were, to characterize them- 
selves; and external images, where the novelist uses the image descriptively. 
“The most frequent function of characterizing images is to contrast different 
types of persons, and in many cases we find them applied when the differ- 
ence between innocence and experience, or between Americans and Euro- 
peans has to be emphasized.” For such purposes, war images and criminal 
images were most frequently used by James. Chapter V, somewhat ambig- 
uously and redundantly titled “Images Expressing the Abstract in Terms 
of the Concrete,” contains much interesting analysis under the topic of the 
poetic metaphor, the metaphor which adds color to and enriches the texture 
of the narrative. Here also the author considers analytic or thought meta- 
phors which he sees as clue-giving devices, pointing ahead, and feeling meta- 
phors which are primarily retrospective. But in this section, Mr. Holder- 
Barell’s zeal in picking out the plums sometimes outruns his insight into 
character; Amerigo is not fully understood, nor is Rowland, nor even Isabel. 

It is in Chapter VI, however, “The Constructive Image,” with its divi- 
sion into iterative and preparatory images, that the author of this monograph 
comes to the heart of the matter and surveys the over-all use James made his 
images serve. Their function as originally conceived and ultimately achieved 
was to pull together, to unify and solidify all parts of his novels, to so build 
them that they would withstand the onslaughts of time. To this end he is 
shown to have selected especially significant dominating images which could 
be repeated with slight variations over and over again in a particular novel. 
The frequent water images in Roderick Hudson and The Ambassadors, and 
again in The Wings and The Golden Bowl, James used to convey to the reader 
the same sense of safety or danger the characters in the novels were experi- 
encing. Architectural images in The Portrait and The Golden Bowl were used 
to suggest firmness and security. Flying images in The Portrait and The Old 
Things introduced hints of freedom and warnings of danger. The frequent 
princess and dove images in The Wings, as other critics have seen, give both 
fairy tale and spiritual overtones to the sordid nature of life on a lower plane. 
Since the novels deal with relationships, felt more often than revealed, with 
thought more than with action, such concrete devices as the images were used 
to objectify the material and are largely responsible for the organic whole 
which James achieved in each novel. 
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In a final significant chapter, Mr. Holder-Barell considers the relation 
of images to symbolism, the over-all meaning carried by each novel. The 
title chosen for each novel—The Portrait, The Old Things, The Wings, The 
Golden Bowl—often carries the real implications, universal in character rather 
than only narrowly applicable. “The gradual change of emphasis from literal 
and specific” has been “to the symbolic and general,” and images, thus, with 
James were a means to a greater end—the study and exploration of universali- 
ties. Mr. Holder-Barell concludes: “This deep and skilful exploration of the 
hidden springs of his characters’ hopes and fears, desires and imaginations, is 
made possible by imagery which in its highest form has passed into a sym- 
bolism of profound and universal significance.” 

The student of James will welcome this perceptive and careful analysis 
of the function of James’ imagery. He may be slightly disturbed by the rather 
long approach to the core of the subject. He may regret the frequent back- 
tracking and returns to novels partly analyzed in previous chapters, and he 
will certainly miss an index which might have made it possible for him to 
turn easily to all the remarks on any one novel. But most of these defects are 
inherent in the method chosen to report the findings; all in all, since Mr. 
Holder-Barell’s search was for the functions the images served, probably the 
topical approach was most suitable. What is even more to the point, however, 
is the fact that though the author has confined his study to six novels, his 
observations, generally speaking, seem to cover the entire field of James’ fic- 
tion, and later research, though it may confirm Mr. Holder-Barell’s findings 
with added illustrative proof, will scarcely find it possible to extend the gen- 
eral categories. 


CorNELIA P, KELLEY 
University of Illinois 


Tue Art oF RupyarpD Kiptinc. By J. M. S. Tompkins. London: Methuen, 
1959. Pp. xiv+277. 25s. 


In her study of Rudyard Kipling, J. M. S. Tompkins has “set out to explore, 
not to prove or disprove any of the assertions that have been made about 
him.” She surveys the entire range of his work, including the novels, comedies, 
and tales for children, but particularly emphasizes the themes of hatred, 
revenge, and healing in the stories written after the First World War. While 
the exploration is necessarily general, it is valuable in that it calls attention 
to the range and variety of Kipling’s subjects, the complexity of his tech- 
nique, and the perhaps unsuspected depth of perception in certain of his later 
stories. Unfortunately, however, the several arbitrary restrictions which Miss 
Tompkins has imposed on herself make a fully satisfactory study impossible. 
Besides avoiding political and biographical background, she makes only 
casual reference to other critical studies, refuses to assess Kipling’s literary 
worth, and repeatedly draws back from intensive analysis. As a result, she is 
left with no means of drawing together the various threads which she traces 
so carefully. Her book emerges not as a critical study but as a sensitive, sub- 


jective literary appreciation which seems at certain points needlessly diffuse 
and evasive. 
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One may argue that Kipling was an artist rather than a propagandist, 
yet recognize that the full impact of “The Man Who Was” depends on the 
reader’s awareness of the Russian threat to Afghanistan in the 1880’s, that 
“The Vortex” may have something to do with Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s public 
insistence on remaining clear of “the vortex of European militarism,” and 
that such diverse stories as “The Limitations of Pambé Serang,” “The Little 
Foxes,” and “The Mother Hive” are considered attacks on Liberal panaceas. 
One can avoid the biographical fallacy and yet use biography to explain 
Kipling’s new brutality in the 1890 stories (and novel), his continuing empha- 
sis on revenge, and his later emphasis on healing. Even after a disclaimer, it 
is not enough simply to dismiss as a “melancholy assertion” the criticism 
that Kipling lost interest in men and began to write exclusively of machines; 
one ought to note that the assertion was made by Kipling’s friend Henry 
James in 1897, when the stories collected in The Day’s Work fully supported 
the charge. Nor can one deal effectively with the theme of hatred and revenge 
without citing (and preferably refuting) Edmund Wilson’s argument in The 
Wound and the Bow. Finally, one cannot avoid judgment of Kipling’s occa- 
sional sentimentality by appealing to semantic difficulties and changing 
tastes in literature; explain away the charge of “glibness” in “The Walking 
Delegate” by pointing out the disappearance of horses from our environment; 
or call Kipling’s Gods of the Copybook Headings expressions of eternal truths 
without defining the truths and commenting on their validity. 

Miss Tompkins convinces the reader that there is more to Kipling than 
imperialism and steam, but leaves him to grapple with Kipling’s ideas as 
best he can. 


STANTON MILLET 
University of Illinois 
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